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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL rNFORiWiATION 
COORDINATING COMR^ITTEE 



The NationW Occupatiosiftl Informatioa Coordinating Coinmittie (MOlCC) and counterpart 
State Occupational Informatiofi Coordinating Committees (SOlCC-i) are interagency committees 
designed to encourage coordination in the devalopment and use of occupational information. Thesi 
committees have been charged with developing occupatii?nal information systems to serve the need 
of vpcational education and job training programs and to address the needs of youth and adults 
engaged in career exploration and job search. The statutory membem of NOICC established by 
edaaation and labor legislation are as follows: 

Undersecretary for Small Community and Rural Development, Department of 
Agriculture; Assistant Secretary for Economic Development, U.S. Department of Commerce; 
Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training and Commtssioner of Labor Statistics, U.S - 
Dcpartmefit of Labor; Assistant Secretary for Force Management and Personod, U.S. 
Department of Defense; and from the U.S* Department of Education: Commissioner, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration; Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult 
Education; Director, Center for Statistics (formerly the National CeiUer for Education 
Statistics); and Director, Office of Bilingual Educatioji and Minority Language Ajj^irs. 

State Occupaf fonal Informatfon Coordinating Committfiei consist of a representative from the: 

State board administering vocational education 

State economic development agency 

State employment security agency 

State job training coordinating council 

State ^en^ adm^istermg volitional rehabUtation servi^ 



FORCE MANACiMENT AND PERSONNiL 

The Department of Defeoie^i statutory representative to NOICC is the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ASD) for Force Management and Personnel (FM&P). Under the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense, the ASD (FM&P) is responsible for such functions as: 

• Force structure analysis as related to quantitative and qualitative manpower requirements, 
manpower utilization^ logistics and support, 

® Manpower programs devalopment, and control of miUtary and civiliaiQ manpower 
strengths. 

* Civilian and military personnel management programs and iysteini, ineluding: attraction 
and retenfion of military personnel; persoonel utiHiation; compensation, retired pay, per 
diem, travel and iransporlation allowances; civiHan and roilitary perionael csrier 
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developmamt* training and education; labor-management relations; siorale, discipUns and 
welfare; and eommunity iarviees. 

• Equal opportunity, including employment aad utilization of perionnel, education and race 
rdationi and hutnan relationsi and conltractor compliance with equa! opportunity 
requirements of Defence contracts. 

• Traosportation management and iealift and airlift readineis. 

® Provision of DoD resoiircei to other agendes for drug and narcotics eaforcament efforts, 

® Federal-Stata relationi. 

® Coordination of DoD effort for mobilisation of conventional forces* 
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PREFACE 



Over the past B years, the Employment and Training Administration (ETA) U.S Depart- 
ment ot Labor (DOL); the U.S. Department of Defense (DOD); and the National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) have been involved in a major effort, the Improved 
Career Decision Making (ICDM) project. This project Is designed to help counselors and teachers 
to use labor market and career information with cHents more effectivaly. While the task is com- 
plex and not achievable in a single course, this curriculum allows counselors and teachers a guide 
for more extensive understanding of the issues through self-study. 

The original ICDM effort focused on upgrading the knowledge of counselors already on the 
job or in service. While there will be a continuing need for such inservlce training to keep coun- 
selors informed about new techniques and resources, it is clear that there is also a need for such 
instruction for prospective counselors In university and college counselor education programs. 

Recognizing this need, in 1988, the Office of Accession Policy In DOD and the Employment 
and Training Administration in DOL collaborated with NOICC to implement a preservice project 
drawing upon some of the curriculum developed in the earlier effort. This preservice project 
involved (1) the development of a curriculum on the use of labor market Information In counseling; 
(Z) a pilot test of the curriculum in six universities; (8) an evaluation of the curriculum and the 
pilot test; and (4) preparation of a directory that describes the nature and structure of university 
and college courses that typically cover the subject of labor market information. The resulting 
publication, C;«?«flr Labor Market Informatfon in Career Exploration and Decision Making, 
represent^ the results of steps one through three of the preservice project. Dr. Alan L. Moss and 
Armelia T. Hailey, ETA, made major contributions to the conceptualization of the preservice 
project. 

KT V^m^ principal contractors who were associated with the development of this curriculum are 
North Texas State University, the primary contractor; the National Center for Research In Voca- 
tional Education; and the University of Missouri-Columbia. Dr. Lewis M. Abernathy. NTSU, con- 
ducted the field testing, evaluation, and fiscal monitoring; Harry N. Drier and Dr. Robert 
Bhaerman of the National Center coordinated the development of the curriculum; and Dr. 
Norman C. Gysbers, University of Missouri-Columbia, served as the project administrator. 

%M tJ" Harold Goldstein, economic consultant, Bethesda. Maryland, and Dr Carl 

McDaniels, yirglnia^Polytechnlc Institute and State University, authored sections of this publica- 
tion David Adams, Robert Hansen, and Mary Heppner wrote the case studies in chapter 5 
Authors or principal authors of specific sections are as follows; 

Introduction; Harry N, Drier 

Chapter 1: Norman C. Gysbers 

Chapter 2; Harold Goldstein 

Chapter 3: Robert D. Bhaerman 

Chapter 4: Robert D, Bhaerman 

Chapter 6: Carl McDaniels and Norman C. Gysbers 

Chapter 6: Car! McDaniels 

xiii 



Three distinetly different committees were establiihed to assist in the development of this 
curriculum. These committees were the Federal Steering Committee, the Technical Resource 
Group* and the National Resource Group. Members of these groups are gratefully recognized for 
their participation in working seisions, their review of drafts, and many helpful comments and 
luggestlons. These committees consisted of the following Individualsr 

Faderal Steering Committee— Dr, Anita Lancaster, U,S, Department of Defense; Dr. Alan 
Moss, U,S. Department of Labor; Michael Pilot, U,S. Department of Labor; and David Pritchard, 
U.S. Department of Education, 

Teohnical Resource Group— Dr. Larry Bailey, Southern Illinois University; Dr. John 
Dagley, University of Georgia; Ray Fongemie, Maine Department of Manpower Affairs; Walt 
Gembica, Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools Office^ Judy Geoghegan, Missouri Divi- 
sion of Employment Security; Armella Hailey, U,S, Department of Labor; Dr, Janet C. 
Heddesheimer, George Washington University; Joyce Kinnison, North Carolina Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee; Dr. Thelma Lennon, North Carolina Department of PubH- 
Instruction; Dr. Lee Richmond, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Charles Ryan, Indiana University 
of Pennsylvania; and Dr, Barbara Smith, University of the District of Columbia. 

National Resource Group— Lorraine Amico, National Governor's Association; Jim 
Auerbach, AFL=CIO De irtment of Education; John Banks, National Rehabilitation Asiociation; 
Michael Bell, Washington Urban League; Dr, Ralph Bregman, National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education; Dr. Frank Burtnett, American Association for Counseling and Develop- 
ment; Dr. Kitty Cole, Catholic Education Office, Archdiocese of Washington; Katheryn Cranford, 
U.S, Marine Corps; Dr, Don W. Bmw, George Washington University; Ruth Duncan, Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies^ Oscar Gjernes, National Employment Counseling 
Association; Madeleine Hemmings, National Alliance of Business: Dr. Donald LInkowski, George 
Washington University; Dr. Thomas Long, Catholic University; Chrlstdpher Lyons, Delaware 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee; Marlene Pinten, American School Counselors 
Association; Dr. Wendell Russell, District of Columbia Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee; Dr. W.S, Sellman, U.S. Department of Defense; Marilyn Silver, National Alliance of 
Business; Dr. E. Robert Stephens, University of Maryland; Hal A. Tlmmons, U.S. Department of 
Labor; and Walter Turner, American Association of School Administrators. 

Special thanks also Bhould go to Connie Paddis and Janet Kipllngerj editors of this document; 
and to Debbie Linehan and Patti Brougher, typists. 

We are grateful to Beatrice O'Bryant, NOICC Project Officer; Dr. Anita Lancaster and Dr. 
Mary Beth McCDrmac, U.S. Department of Defense; and James Woods and John Van Zant, 
NOICC, who contributed greatly to the development of this curriculum in the concept stage. 
Valerie I^dewick, who became NOICC Project pfficer late In the project, helped to guide the book 
through final rewrites and on to publication. Finally, we acknowledge the contribution of Mary 
Alston, NOICC, who provided support services to the Individuals named. 

RUSSELL B. FLANDERS W.S. SELLMAN 

Executive Director Director 
National Occupational Information Accession Policy 

Coordinating Committee Manpower, Installations and Logistics 

U.S. Department of Defense 
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CONTRIBUTORS 



The following personsp listed in alphabetical order, have made major eontributions in develop- 
ing this curriculum: 

Robert D, Bhaermanp research and davelopment specialist, National Center for Reiearch In 
Vocational Education at The Ohio State University. Dr. Bhaerman has served as assistant direc- 
tor of the National Center's Job Corps Curriculum Development project- has recently authored 
two action-planning guidebooks on testing aiid apprenticeships in employment and training pro- 
grams for an employment and training project^ and h^ authored career education monographs on 
the role of the private sector in career education and basic academic achievement in career educa- 
tion, Bhaerman has been at the National Center for 7 years, where he initially served as the assis- 
tant director of the EHIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education. Prior to 
thiSp he was the director of research for the American Federation of Teachers, APL-CIO for 9 
years. 

Harry N. Drier, Associate Director of the Development Division at the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, The majority of career develop- 
ment and guidance research, development, and training occurs in the Development Division at the 
National Center. He also is the principal investigator for a NOICC-sponsored companion project 
dealing with infusing the Oacupatfmal Outlook Handbook Into the classroom curriculum. Drier 
WM the evaluator for the original Improved Career Decision Making (ICDM) inservice projects 
field trials, and served as the past president of the National Vocational Guidance Association. He 
has served on the board of directors for the American Association for Counseling and Develop- 
ment, and the National Vocational Guidance Association. In addition, he has served m the presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Association (AVA) Guidance Division and on the AVA Board of 
Directors. 

Harold Goldstein, consulting economist, formerly served as assistant commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U,S, Department of l^bor, where he directed the employment and 
unemployment statistics, manpower, and occupational outlook studio. He is the author of Train- 
ing and Edwatim by Indmhy, published by the National Institute for Work and Learnmg, and of 
numerous articles and reports on manpower and economlo pKyection methyls and statistics. He 
has co-authored Our Warld of Work with Seymour L. Wolfbein; Employee Training: Its Changing 
Role with Anthony P. Carnevale; and Manpotmrfor the Nation's Enerm Programa with R,W. 
Cain, T.J. Mills, and H. Travis, In 1968, Goldstein received the U.S. Department of ^bor's Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, He was president of the Washington Statistical Society from 
1965-1966. / 

Norman C. Gysbers, professor of Educational and Counieling PsycholoK^, University of 
Missouri at Columbia. Dr. Gysbers Is the author of 81 articles in professional Journals. 13 chapters 
ni vai-ious textbooks, 8 monographs and research reports, and 3 bMks, including Developing 
Careera m the Elemmtary Sehool, Career Guidance.' Praetieea and^rspectivea, and Improving 
Guidance Programa, Dr. Gysbers has held several editorships, including the National Vocational 
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Guidanea As^iation's 1984 Deaennial Volume, Designing Careera: Counseling and the Quality of 
Work Life. He has served as viee-president of the American Vocational Asiociation (AVA), and 
president of AVA's Guidance Division; president and trustee of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association; and preiident and member of the board of editors and board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Asiociation--now the American Association for Counseling and 
Development In addition to these activities, Gysbers consults with local, state, national, and 
international or^nizations and is the recipient of numerous awards» including the APGA Distin- 
guished Professional Service Award in 1988. 

Carl McDanieli, p^fessor of education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 
Dr. McDaniels Is the author of numerous articles, eight monographs, and five books, Including 
Leisure: Integrating a Neglected Component in Life Planning he is currently writing a text on 
LeiBure and Career Development. McDaniels has been president of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, the Virginia Vocational Guidance Association, the National Capitel Personnel 
and Guidance Association, and the Virginia Association of Counselor Educators and Supervisors. 
He also has been a consultant to numerous groups, including the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Social Security Administration, the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, state education 
departments, local school systems, and community college. McDaniels has held visiting profes- 
sorihips and lectureships at 12 colleges and universities. 
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Baokground 

Counselors and teachers play a very important role in helping both youth and adults gather, 
analyze, and use oacupational and labor market information (LMI) In order to make informed 
career decisions. To fulfill this role, counselors and teachers need to learn about labor market con- 
cepts and principles^ supply and demand information, and educational information in both the civ- 
ilian and militaiy sectors. They also need to learn how to use existing Federal and state LMI 
materials. 

The Improved Career Decision Making CICDM) inservlce project was initiated In 1980 to help 
solve this problem by focusing on upgrading the knowledge of counselors on the job. Since that 
time, counselors from public schools and community colleges, employment and training, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and job service settings In 51 states and territories have received training in 
the use of LML The need for high-quality inservice training to keep practitioners up-to-date about 
new resources and techniques is a continuing one. 

Equally important is the need for similar, hlgh-quality preservice training. During preservice 
education, both counselors-in-trainlng and teachersMn-training acquire basic values, attitudes, 
and skills for their future work. In recognition of this need, the preservice ICDM project was 
undertaken and this curriculum was developed. 

Both the ICDM inservice and preservice projects respond to several of the National Occupa- 
tionai Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) legislative mandates, including the Job 
Training Partnership Act signed irito law on October 18, 1982. Under this act, NOICC is respon- 
sible for providing special attention to the labor market information needs of youth and adults, 
including activities fostering cooperation with educational agencies and encouraging programs 
that provide career information, counseling, and employment service for post^condary youth. In 
addition, the Carl D, Perkins Vocational Education Act signed into law on October 19, 1984 also 
calls for NOICC to develop and implement, In cooperation with state and local agencies, an occu- 
pational information system to meet the common Mcupational Information needs of vocational 
education programs and employment and training programs at the national, state, and local lev- 
els. The ICDM projects clearly have been responsive to these mandates. 



Organiiatlon 

This curriculum is presented in a logical, step-by-step fashion with each chapter building on 
the previous one. Basic background Information and theories on the broad concepts of career 
development and labor markets are presented. This is followed by an overview of the LMI sources 
and various classification and crosswalk systems, and then an exploration of the actual LMI 
resoy^ees. Finally, practical ways of using LMI In counseling situations and concrete ways of 
devaluping a professional plan of action prior to becoming a counselor are discussed. In short, the 
curriculum follows three pathsi theoretical foundations (chapters 1 and 2), LMI sources and 
resources (chapters 3 and 4), and counseling applications (chapters 5 and 6), 

Chapter 1, "Understanding Career Development and the Use of Career and Labor Market 
Information in Career Counseling,** focu^s on why an understanding of career development Is 

3 
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needed* the major career development and structural theories, and the changing ideas about 
careers and career development. It also addresses appHeations of these theories through a discus- 
sion of how these theories help to improve career counseling and the use of LMI in career 
counseling. 

Chapter 2, "Understanding the Labor Market: Concepts and Applications,*' is similar to the 
previous chapter in that it concentrates on the foundations, in this case, of labor markets and eco- 
nomic theory. Several key labor market concepts — ^the basic model of the labor market and the 
supply and demand concepts— are discussed. Modifications of the supply concept are preiented, 
and applications are presented with regard to how and where labor market concepts and eco- 
nomic theories relate to career counseling. 

Chapter 3* "Exploring Labor Market Information Sources and Systems," presents back- 
ground information about where labor market information comes from (the sources), how the 
information Is categorized (classification)* and how the various classifications can be related 
(crosswalk). The major sources are Federal and state programs, although several nongovernmen- 
tal sources are included. Career information delivery systems (CIDS) also are discussed. Regard* 
ing classification, a number of important systems are reviewed, particularly those organized by 
occupation, industry, and instructional program. Finally, the concept of crosswalk is briefly 
introduced. 

Chapter 4, "Exploring Liabor Market Information Resources and Products," examines In more 
detail the specific ciassification and crosswalk resources* as well as the major LMI resources. 
Each resource Is reviewed according to the scope of coverage, type of Information presented, 
description of the contents, and how counselors can acquire and use the resource. 

Chapter 5, "Using Labor Market Information in Career Counseling*" consists of two parts. 
Part one presents typical client questions and indicates how to answer these questions, using the 
resources described in the previous chapters. The second part presents sample case studies that 
are b^ed upon actual counseling situations and that represent a variety of populations and 
settings. 

Chapter 6, "Developing a Professional Plan of Action*" provides counselors-in-training with 
suggestions on how to develop a professional growth plan. The counselor's professional develops 
ment. Information development* and community development are covered. The purpose of this 
chapter is not to make eounselors-in-tralning local labor market analysts but to help them under- 
stand their communities from an LMI perspective and to develop needed communications 
networks. 

There are nine appendixes. Appendix A provides "Additional Labor Market Information 
Besourees," Appendix B* "Guidelines for the Preparation and Evaluation of Career Information 
Literature*" consists of standards developed by the National Vocational Guidance Association 
(NVGA)* Appendix C, "Designated Vocational/Career Competency Areas," was also prepared by 
the NVGA* Appendix D is "A Brief Introduction to the Military Services," Appendix E is "A 
Brief Introduction to the American Labor Movement," Appendix F* "Networking Resources for 
Establishing Lines of Communication*" provides names and addresses of various LMI agencies 
and offices. Appendix G is a glossary of important career development and labor market terms. 
Appendix H is a list of acronyms, titles of organizations* and agencies, A list of additional 
resources also h^ been Included in Appendix I, 
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Using This Currieulum 

The material In this curriculum can be used in numeroui ways. It can stand alone as a single 
text in a course on counseling, career planning, or career and occupational information, or it can 
be used as a supplementary resource to related publicatfons. A number of excellent textbooks are 
availaole; however, none covers all the potential LMI and career decision^making topics counseN 
org and teachers»in-trasning need to know. Therefore, selection and use of supplementary mate^ 
rials IS recommended in order vide an adequate foundatfon for a beginning counselor. 

Further, this curriculum can be used at both the undergraduate and graduate level In 
semmari and workshops, as well as in standard courFies. Also, the curriculum is intended for all 
counselors and teachers, whether they are in the elementary or secondary schools, vocational 
rehabilitation settmgs, postsecondary Institutions, employment training setting, employment 
service, or the military. m ^ j 

Ffnally, this curriculum can be used as a reference tool, along with such resources as the Dic^ 
tjonary of Occupational Titles and the Occupational Outlook Handhook. In fact, both counselorMn^ 
fining and teachers^in^training will want to become familiar with all the suggested resources 
Check with college or university librarians to make certain that the necessary LMI resources are 
^ailabl^ at least on a reserve basis. Lastly, do not forget to contact state agencies for state sub^ 
state, and local materials. 



LMI QuidapQSta 

Before you turn to the chapters, the following "LMI guideposts" should be considered- 

• Guidepost #L Do not assume that numbers always repreient reality. Data are estimates 
ol best betH. As such, they can be used well when viewed in the context of how. when, and 
for what sample they were collected. 

• Guidepost #2 . Attempt to identify data that best match the geographic area relevant to 
your needs. Infusing "geographic relevance" into clients* questions serves as a check that 
the data sources mEtch or closely resemble the location of interest 

• Guidepost #8. Consider the timeliness of the data. Old publications showing projections 
based on data 10 years old will not be usefuL 

^ Guidepost #4. Keep abreast of economic matters. Because there is generally a time lapse 
from the collection of data to the publication of many statistical reports, supplement your 
knowledge with the most current happenings concerning economic matters. Two specillc 
suggestions are as follows: 

—Review newspapers to learn of new legislation that may create new jobs or affect the 
economy. Check the financial section to learn of any expansion or decline in the local 
economy. 

—Read magaElnes such as the U.S. Department of Labor's Monthly Labor Review for 
sinsights into various aspects of the national economy. 

• Guidepost #5. Confirm your assumptions. For many occupations, one does not need to 
conduct an extensive analysis to determine outlook. As long as the population does not 
decrease drastically, there always will be a need for people to work in such industries as 
transportation and retail trade and in such occupations as managers and sales people. 
Neverthelesi, it would be wise to confirm your assumptions with at least one external 
source. 

S 
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Remember, too, that informstlon and data iourees often are limited* Some resources will not 
include the information you wish to have* Some will use varying terminolo^ and differing con- 
ceptual iEattons. Be careful not to overgeneraliEe from limited data. Keep in mind that the general- 
izations drawn from LMI often may be more appropriate to groups as a whole than to specific 
individuals. 
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CHAPTER I 



UNDERSTANDING CAREeR DEVELOPMENT AND THE USE OF CAREER 
AND LABOR MARKET INPORMATION IN CAREER COUNiELINa 



CHAPTER OOALS 

1. Gain an uiiderstanding of career development theoiy and why it is important. 

2. Gain an understanding of how career development evolves over the life span of each 
individual. 

8. Gam an understanding of how to use labor market information to assist individuals in 
their career development. 

4, Gain an underitanding of how to use labor market information in career counseling. 



HiGHLi€HTS 



Career Development Theories 

Structural Theories 

Developmental Theories 
Career Development Theories and Career Counseling 
Labor Market Information and Career Counseling 
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business and Kty.^^ i ba^SS S^T""!?^ ^olHge.i^^ college, university, or 
career development. In MmTilt^fl^ th"^ 7''° assistance in their 

or it may mew p^viSne Msff^fln ^^^^ " f" h?'P'"» individuals find jobs immediately, 
the focus may be ^n^ KSduSs m^^^ °ther setting, 

in integrating work ro S 4h Telrl^r L^^t« , ^ ? P****. or be more effective 

placed workers who need short teri fi i ^ ™J®f ' ""ean working with dis- 

decision JS/islsto^^^^ '° - P'*"'"'"' ^'"'P ^"^ exploration and 

indi^5uS^;^lSS^?d^^f "5!'°"^ ^"--^ the needs of the 

career and labor markefinformalSMp«c1 IflSf v"*' °'-1f counseling techniques and 
information are useful in careS counwlbf^^thl . Y'" 'l"? labor market 

uals in resolving their problems Sd reic^^^ S^^",' s«chjnformatIon can assist indlvid- 
their own problemTonce ?hev^av^ th7n2«f '^aP^We of solving 

sist of providing SmltK .^^^^ ^formation. Hence, career counseling may con 

hand, i»me inSfv dual" m^^^^^ ""^ information. On the other 

and assessing informati^! dSfl^g wSi s?«; a^^ ^^^^^^^ 
these situations, career com^]^S-^TJlTl ^ ^^^'^'^^ ^"d makmg career transitions. In 
involves relationship devSS^ anS^nmhtr" Jf^'l' • J '"^.™«'°n answering questions. It 
and resolution. Caree^and Sr iSketh^Lrm "dentification alarlficatlon. specification, 

client problem or goal elarificSten Jn^^^ ""'^^ resources used to achieve 

way. it ^n.^d.^^m^S^'m^.^^^^-^ 

Changing Ideas About Career Development 

.perjr.f^.s.^°-.-i— ^^^^^ 
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guidance by Parsons (1909) was based on eertein ^sumptions about occupational choioe. Unfortu- 
nataly, m Borow (197S) pointed oufc 

Parsons' primal version of vocational counseling, or at leait the intarpretetion placed 
upon It by hii followers, was lacking in several respects. It overplayed the importonee of 
self-analysis as a means to helping the individual know his vocational potentialities, 
oversimplified the diisemination of occupational information as a way of shaping v^a- 
tional decisions, iubordinated the influence of personal values in choice makingt and 
lent at least tacit support to the iingle-job-for-llfe hypothesis, (p, 4) 

During the 1950si theoriits began to emphasise a developmental view of occupational choice. 
It was during this perii^ that the term vocational dm^elopfmnt became a ]^pular way of describ- 
ing the broadened view of occupational choice and the many factors that influenced it. During the 
1960s, knowledge about this ^pect of human development Increased dramatically. Increasingly, 
the terms career and career d^elopment became popular, so that today many theorists and practi- 
tioners prefer them to vocation and vocational development. 

In the 1970s, many writers and researchers defined career development as one ^pect of 
human development. More s^cifically, it was often described as the interaction of psychological, 
sociological, economic, physical, and chance factors that shaped the career or sequence of occupa- 
tions, jobs, and positions that individuals held during their lives (National VMatlonal Guidance 
Association, 1973), This expanded view of the career concept was more appropriate than the tradi- 
tional view of career as occupation. It was more appropriate becau^ it broke the time barrier that 
previously restricted the vision of career to only a cross-sectional view of an Individuars life. As 
Super and Bohn (1970) pointed out, "It is well * . , to keep clear the distinction between occupation 
(what one does) and career (the course pursued over a period of time)" (p, 114). Also, it was more 
appropriate because the career concept became the basis for or^niEing and interpreting the 
impact that the role of work has on individuals over their lifetimes. Past, present, and possible 
future occupational and related behaviors coyld be understood in the context of an individuars 
overall development. Thus, emphasis was placed on **vTCatlonal histories rather than on stetus at a 
single point in time, on career criteria rather than occupational criteria" (Jordaan, 1974, p, 264). 

Although a number of current career development theori^ are broader based than the more 
traditional ones, most still separate people's work roles, setting, and events from the other roles, 
settings, and events in their lives. Because of the increi^ing complexity and interrelatedness of all 
aspects of society, a number of contemporary writers have questioned whether or not it is desir- 
able or even possible, when talking about career development, to separate clearly one role from 
another, one setting from another, one event from another. Thus, It hm been pressed by some 
writers that career development should encompus the concept of life roles, setting, and events 
(Gysbers & Moore 1975, 1981). Jon^, Hamilton, Ganschow, Helliwell, and Wolff (1972) stated that 
the concept of career includes a variety of personal choices— occupation, education, personal and 
social behavior, learning how to learn, social responsibility (i.e., citiEenship), and leisure time 
activiti^— related to an individuars total life-ityle. Super (1975, 1984) also proposed a broad defi- 
nition of career as Involving the Interaction of various life roles over the life 8pan« He depicted his 
conception in a graphic called the life-career rainbow, 

Wolfe and Kolb (1980) summarized the broad view of career development when they defined 
it as followsi 

Career development involves one's whole life, not Just occupation. As such, it concerns 
the whole person, needs and wants^ capacities and potentials, excitements and anxieties, 
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iSiln^'ltex^^^^ ^' him/her in the evar^ 

* ?• 1 * « "^^^her life. The environmental pressures and constraints the 

eJts thS toW ir!;^.?''" °*hers. responsibilities to ehFdwfald Sn^ par- 



The Ra|# of Thaory 



Theory Classification 



! ^^^^ ^' voaational personalities and work environments 



Structural theories discussed are as foUowi 

• Trait-faetor 
Holland's th 
Socioeconomic systems 

Developmental theories discussed are as follows: 

I rS^W^'Tif ' development and oceupational behavior 

« Umzberg's theory o£ occupational choice 

• Super's theon^ of career development 

• Adult career development 

• Decision making 

• Krumbolti's theory of social learning 

• Cognitive-behavioral 
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structural Theorlas 



Trait Faet6F 

Aiiiiting individuals to i#lect an occupation through a process called vocational guidance 
originated with Parsons (1909) in the early 1900s, became prominent in the 1920s and 1930s, and 
dominated the field until the 1960s. Parsons' model of vocational guidance, subsequently labeled 
the trait-factor approach, entailed knowing oneself, knowing the work world, and using true rea- 
soning in understanding one's place in relation to these two sets of data. According to Parsons, the 
process of v^ational guidance involved the following stepsi 

® Personal data 

• Self-analysis 

• Person's choice and decision 
« Counselor's analysis 

• Outlook in the vocational field 

• Induction and advice 

• Help in fitting into the chosen work 

The emergence of differential psycholo^ with its focus on the measureiaent of individual dif- 
ferences as well as increasing Interest in the characteristics of jobs and the abilities required for 
successful job performance helped to expand and extend Parens- Ide^ and those of the other 
early pioneers of vocational guidance^ During the 19p0s and 1930s, tests of abilities, aptitudes, and 
inventories of interests were developed and used. At the same time. Increasing attention waa given 
to improving occupational information, Iri the 1920s and 1930s, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association worked to improve occupational Information by establishing standards for the devel- 
opment and use of occupational information. 

Even as work was continuing on revising tests and inventories and developing new ones and 
updating occupational information standards in the 1940Si 1980Si and 1960s, other approaches to 
counseling were taking hold. In particular, the client-centerid approach (sometimes called the 
nondirective approach) of Carl Ro^erB wm becoming popular, ThISg coupled with what several 
writers viewed as the rigidity of trait-factor theoi^ and an overemphasis on matching ^ople and 
jobs, led them to suggest that trait-factor theory, as a b^is for career counseling, was no longer 
viable, (Brown, 19S4) 

To understand this criticism let us look at some basic assumptions underlying trait-factor 
theory* Prederickson (1982) presented four such assumptions! 

• Each individual has a unique pattern of traits that can he accurately and reliably 
measured. 

• Each occupation has a unique pattern of measurable trait requirements that are neces- 
sary in order to perform that ^cupation successfully in a number of settings. 

• It is possible to match the individual traits with the job traits. 

• The closer the match between individual traits and job requirement traits, the more pro- 
ductivity and satisfaction the person will have in that particular occupation, (p. 18) 

Taken literally, these assumptionoi could lead to (and perhaps did in some instances) a rigid 
ii7 i;erpretation of career counseling as matching people to jobs at a specific time In their lives, 
T^LMiay, however, these assun^ptions are understood in looser terms* People and occupations are 
seen as more heterogeneous than a strict interpretation of these assumptions dtctatts. 
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career counseling. It also has been ineoSated llfv^^ today eontmuts to undergird most 
comprehensive approaches to eareer cho?cIa„I^L^f ^ ^ 1®^??^^^ '"a"*' °ther current and 
Crites' (1981) synthesis of dilS Lfn^Hn ^«^*'°P"»ent. This is evident, for example, in 
hensive model for "rrMrcounsS^^^^^ '""l"^'"* f^iWactor. into a compre^ 

career assessment and c^uneelg ^ ^"84) developmental model for 

T.ait.factor theory sug^sts a number of implications for counselors. Here are some of them. 

• r -^-t them 

, „ ' -^'^ ""terests, aptitudes, values, and transferable skills 

pations. Also, help them Mr^bout lab» mfStJ, ' «" ^ l«e""tiMe and describe occu- 
relate to them. about labor markets and how occupations and industries 

slons, help IndlvlduaK™ these sklils '""""""i O"'- 

How. Theory .1 Vm.«o„.i p„„„„i,i„ „j Environment, 

w.th^;r;°r^"pr?i;-m»^4'i'sjh^'s^^^^^ 

tared patterns of thought. They perce^fthema^fvr if ^ * have struc- 

They are apt to value Lcr^^^^^^^^^ ^fu^ mechanical and athletic ability, 
status; they will t^r to avoid goKlues aS^kfwh' H^ ""^^ P^^^r. 

social Ekills. They tend to be more c^Sionllln a^Tt^ f require subjectivity, intellectualism, or 
has been tested and is reliable. They S^a Uall IS^^"? conventional 
Realistic types are found in occuoSona ^ of persistence, maturity, and simplicity, 

technical fields. occupations related to engmeering, skilled trades, agriculture, and 

P«.£s1^^^SS|^'S?1S^S^^^^ ~ with lif. and its 

confident, having mathet^tic^ Ind^S^ablf Thev h^f '"^^^'"^^^ 
values, tend to avoid interpersonal relationsh?n« w th' ^ °^ less-conventional attitudes and 
primarily in academic and^cSf^^eL fc^^^^^^ °' "^"^ individuals, and achieve 

verbal, and math skills. InvesSv^^Ms are fou^d *° ^^"^'^ ^^''^ °' originality, 

other technical careers -"^ "^^^^^ m occupations related to science, math, and 



then^^^^SKoHS Sl.r^^°" '^^""P They perceive 

artistic and musical ability Sg,^^' "S ''^^^^^f^'. independent, having 

place less importance on political or materfal ml^S^f f », '"^ tend to 

mathematical aptitudes. Jvoid direct^eS«h?nf ^^^^ ^ ^^""^ aptitudes rathar than 

their medium. Artistic t^el art fo^ndlf^LtSfAn ^f!! ^ through 
arts, and other creative fields occupations related to music, literature, the dramatic 
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Soelal ptrsoiiallty. These are people who havi high Ixiterest in other people and art seniltivi 
to the ne^di of others. They parceive themsilvts m likir*^ to help others, undirstanding othifs, 
having teaching abilities and laeking mechanical and scientific abilities. They value social icUvi- 
ties, social problems, interpersonal relations. They use fclieir verbal and social skills to chanp 
other people's behavior. They usually are cheiriul and i rapuliive, scholarly, and verbally oriented. 
Social types are found in occupations relattd to taachins-. TOcial welfare poiltlons. and the helping 
vocations, 

Interprising personality. Persons wiiu are advinturoiiSp dominant, and ptrsumsive are in this 
personality type. They place high value on political and «onomie matters and are drawn topower 
and leadership roles. They perceive themsalves as aggr^sive, popular, silfTConfidant, soeiil, poi- 
sessing leadership and speaking abilities, and lacking Mientif ic abili^. They ure their soclil ivid 
verbal skills with others to obtain their political or economic goals. Enterprising types areiound 
in occupations related to sales, supervision of others, aa^ leadership vocations. 

Conventional pei^onallly. This Wpe tends to be practical, neat, and organised, and to rt 
well in structured situations. They feel most comforteble with precise lanpaga and situations 
where accurate accounting is valu^. They perceive th^TOselves as conforming and orderly, and as 
having clerical and numerical ability. They value busia^s and economic lehievement, mitirial 
possessions, and status. They are happy with and make mmd subordinates and they identify with 
people who are strong leaders. Conventional types are Bound in occupations related to accounting, 
business, computationalt secretarial, and dericil vocataoni* 

While no individual is all one type, people tend to it«iliate with, enjoy being ground, and be 
most like one. two, or sometimes three of thi) types, ani tend to shy away from or be less like two 
or three of the other types. People are cateriri^ed by tta« first, second, and third ^rpes that they 
are most like. 



Environments also may be classified according to felieir demands and to the ^rpes of i 
who work in them. Thus, the descriptions of thi anvironments closely resemble the descriptions of 
the persons dominating each environment The following are brief sumniaries of each of thi iix 
model environmentei 

Realittio environment. The realistic environment is largely dominated by realistic personali- 
ties. These personalities are involved in technical and meohanical compitenaies where there are 
demands and opportunities to use objects, twls, and mmchlnes. This environment — 



a Stimulates people to perform realistic actlvitu 
a Encourages technical competencies and achievements 
a Encourage people to see themselvss as bavins mechanical at 
a Rewards people for the display of convintion^l values and gOTls! money, power, and 
possessions 

Inyestlgallve environment The investigative environment is largely dominated by Inyeatiga- 
tive personalities. These personalities are involvid in tfae observation and creative inveatigition of 
physical, biological, and cultural phenomena. This enrironment— 

a Stimulates people to perform investigative ac*^ivities 
a Encourages scientific competencies and aehia^rements 
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. Encourages people to see theniMlves m scholarly, having m»thew^t,cal and scientift 

• Rewards people for the display of scientific values 

• Stimulates people to engage in artistic activities 

• Encourages artistic competencies and achievements 

• Encourages people to see themielves as expressive, original, intuitl^sre nonconforming 
independent, and as having artistic abilities (acting, writing. sJeallSJgr ' 

• Rewards people for the d Isplay of artistic val ues 

• Stimulataa people to engage in social aetivities 

• Encourages social competencies 

• £i;r="^rS,fa„'°d^^S"''^ ""'"^ '-'"•i-. Cher.. 

• Rewai^s people for the display of social values 

• Stimulates people to engage in enterprising activities, such as selllnr or leading otheri 

• Encourages enterprising eompetencies and achievements 

• Rewu^s people (or aisplay of enterprising values and goals: money, p-ower, status 

• I^S^^^ *° ^'^'^ conventional activities such as recordim.* and organising 

• Encourages conventional competencies and achievements 

• iJS^Sr'"^ ^ themselves as eonforming. orderly, and a. h^ing clerical 

• Rewards people for the display of conventional values: money, dependability, conformity 
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Individuals search for work environments that will allow them to ixtreise their skills and 
abiliti^p express their attributes and values, and take on agreeable roles* Individuals also seek out 
per^ns similar to themselves, and where similar people congregate, they create environmente 
that reflMt their personality types. Behavior, especially job satisfaction and stability, Is deter- 
mined by the interaction between personality characteristics and the characteriitics of the work 
environment. 

Holland also makes three additional ^sumptions about persons and environments. These 
assumptions are labeled comisUncy, differentiation, and congruence. To explain these assumptions 
we will use the hexagon model Holland (1985) used in explaining interrelationships among the six 
personality- work environments, as shown in Figure 1-1, 



Reallitic 
Conventionel 
Enterprising 




Figure 1=1, Holland'i hexagon modeh 

Notw, Ripfinttd with the ptrmlssion of the Ameriean Colitgi Tisting Program, 

Conslatdnayi Within a person or an environment, some pairs of types are more closely related 
than others* For example. Realistic and Investigative types have more In common Uian Conven- 
tional and Artistic typ^. Consistency is the degree of relatedn^s between personality typ^ or 
between environmental model§« Degree of consistency or relatedness are assumed to infect voca- 
tional preference^ For instancep a person who r^embl^ the Realistfc type most and next mmt 
resembles the Investigative type (a Realistic-Investi^tlve person) should be more predictable 
than a Realistic-Social per^n. (Holland, 1986, pp. 4-6) 

DiffdrtntiallQii: Some persons or environments are more clearly defined than others. For 
instance, a person m&y closely r^embli a single type and show little resemblance to other types, 
or an environment may be dominatad largely by a single type. In contr^t, a person who resembles 
many types or an environment that is charaeteriied by about equal numbers of the six types is 
undifferentiated or poorly defined. The degree to which a ^rson or an environment is well 
defined is its degree of differentiation. (Holland, 1885. p. 5) 

Cangrurae«i Different types require differant environments. For instance. Realistic tyj^ 
flourish in Realistie environments because such an environment provides the op^rtunities and 
rewards a Realistic type nteds» Incongruence occurs when a type liv^ in an environment that 
provides opportunities and rewards foreign to the person's preferences and abilities— for instance, 
a Realistic type in a Social environment (Holland, 1986, p. 6) 
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Holland's theoi^ of voeatlonal personaHties and work environments suggests a number of 
impiications for practice. Here are two of them: 

• Because occupational information (labor market information) is an important tool in 
career counMlfng, Holland codes and their relationships to occupations become an excel- 
lent vehicle for career exploration and decision making. 

• Because knowledge of Holland's classification system Is helpful in career exploration and 
decision making, teach the system to individuals so they can use It as they explore occu- 
pations and use labor market information. 



Soeloeeenomie Systemt 

Thwrists who focus on socioeconomic variables in career development deal with the processes 
by which occupations are passed on from generation to generation, the impact environmental 
factors on options and decisions, the impact and nature of the economy, and the meaning of work 
in our Mciety. Theorists m this group assume that one's socioeconomic background has a great 
deal to do with the occupational choices one considers and makes. Influences on occupational 
choices include such variables as occupation and income of parents, education of parents, sex 
race, ethnic group, religion, place and type of residence, family stability, size of family, birth 
order, values of peers, school environment, and community. 

An excerpt from Crites (1969) sheds light on this approach to career development. 

According to Industolal and occupational sociologists, the major factor In the determina- 
tion of an individual s vocational choice is the impact of the culture and society in which 
he liv^ upon the goals and objectives he learns to value. In selecting an occupation, the 
individual is more or less directly Influenced by several social systems . . . described by 
guper and Bac^iraeh (1957, p. 104) as follows: The indlvIduBl confronted with . . .choice 
decisions may be viewed as occupying the center of several concentric circles which 
represent the social systems with which he interacts. These systems are instrumental In 
his dwisions and choices. The outer circle represents general American cultural varia- 
bles (free enterprise, American democracy. Western values. American mores). Moving 
inward we come to the subcultural forces which exert themselves on the Individual 
(class, values, attitudes, customs). The next circle represents community variables (peer 
relationships, ethnic groupings, religious influences, social contacts). Finally "'sit 
directly impinging on the individual are the organizational settings In which he Is oper- 
atmg at any given time: his home, school, family, church, and so on. (p. 84) 

Knowledge from the socioeconomic systems approach to career development was not widely 
SLif « fiL*^'" 5**'- probably because it emphasized groups rather than Indl- 

r«fl ^ It did not deal directly with the processes by which socioeconomic factors 

mnuenced people. Today, however, professional attention Is being directed to just such factors 
1 hms being prompted by the increasing attention being given to rethinking traditional sex roles 
and to homemakers returning to the work force or entering it for the first time. 

♦I, **** °' Bocloeconomic background, recent literature Identifies 

the following economic factors as being important in occupational choices: 

• Labor supply 

• Labor demand 
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® Publie Imowledga of various opportunities and future job opportunity outlook trends 

^ One*i abklity to secure neeesMtry training and edueatlon as determined by individual 
resouraes as well as number of opening available for such experiences 

e Relative monetary return for service rendered 

Related to the question about tfie kind cS Influences that have an impact on career develop- 
ment is the question of how these influences do or do not shape career choices. Some writers and 
researchers tend to emphasiie the role chance plays in this proems. Miller and Form (1951)* two 
occupational socioIogistSp analyzed the occupational backgrounds of a large group of people and 
came to this conclusion: 

One characteristic is outstanding in the experience of most of the c^e histories that 
have been cited* In their quest of a life work there has been a v^t amount of flounder- 
ing! and chance experienca appears to have affected choices more than anything else* 
No single motivating influence appears which has finally ciYStallized into a v/ish for a 
certain occupation. Chance ex^rienees undoubtedly explain the process by which most 
occupational choices are mr ^e« (p, 660) 

Osipow (1969) expanded on the role of chance by noting that 

it employs few, If anyp constructs to explain the relationship between events in the lives 
of individuals. The view may be summarized in a single sentence. People follow the 
coursa of least resistance in their educational and vocational liv^. It may be a moot 
point as to whether the least resistance thtoiy is more valid than one of the more self- 
conscious views of career development* The fact remains that in many cases people do 
react to their environments and follow those avenues educationally and vocationally 
which they perceive to be open to them with a minimum of difficulty, (p* IS) 

The chance or least resistance approach has some interesting implications for career devel^ 
opment. The theory assumes that individuals have a tendency to pursue alternatives with which 
they are already familiar and which they think will be easy for them. People are likely to delay 
making decisions and then grasp opportunitjes that arise without considering how they fit inte a 
career plan. In other words, a major role is ascribed to factors that are not within the control of 
the individualp and occur accidentally, but with a m^or effect on one-a career development 
(Caplow, 1954), 

Some implications arising from socioeconomic systems theory include these: 

• Because individuals^ environment have an impact on the Mcupational options open, or at 
least perceived to be open to them, provide opportunities to broaden their horizons 
through structured career exploration groups and career and labor market information. 
Expose individuals to alternatives and give them the skills to relate those alternatives to 
the career exploration and choice process. 

• Because individuals^ cultural backgrounds, experiences, and values have an impact on 
the meaning they may attech to work, use their backgrounds, experiences, and values as 
a springboard for discussion. 

• Because some individuals may follow the path of least resistance, or the path with which 
they are familiar in their career exploratlonr^sist iMfn to appreciate career exploration 
as a QMst rather than a track to follow routinely. 
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demand l*^ « P^^^uct of external factors such as occupational 

SSiS^Uil ^'"^ opportunities, make individuals aware of these outlooks and 

fh^f^^ moneta^ return is a factor in career decision making, help Individuals clarify 
the hfe-style and income level they perceive they may need. "O'viauais clarify 

Bwause labor markets change, assist individuals In developing adaptive skills to deal 
With changmg occupational demands. saapuve skius to deal 



Oevelopmental Theories 
Rert Theery of Perienallty and Oecupatlonal Bshavlsr 



Groups 

1. Servfec^ 

IL Bucisness Contact 

IIL Managerial 

IV. TechnoIoCT^ 

V. Outdoor 

VL Saienca 

VIL General Cultural 

VIIL Arts and Entertainment 



Levels 

1, Professional and Managerial 1 

2, Professional and Managerial 2 
3i Semiprof^sional 

4. Skilled 

6. Semiskilled 

6. Unskilled 



n^f ? number of propoiitlons coneerning the early determinants of oceu- 



1. 



2. 



SfSL^ -r^i^'Vi** *° potmm development of all characteristics, 
but the specificity of the genetic control and the extent and nature of the limitation 
are different for different characteristics. It is probable that the genetic ell^SiUs 
SaJf it^i^^^^ intellectual abilities and te^^f 

than It IS in such other variables as Interests and attitude. 

Tiie degrees and avenues of development of inherited characteristics are affected 
not only by experience unique to the individual but also by all aspects of the general 
cultural background and the socl^onomlc position of the famil^rThis proSon 
f^^ vaH«f -f y Mperlences aftoct whIchS how 

far various inherited characteristics m^y be developed but alio the fact that such 

S^Sf' r^' '"^ ^^^'^ ^^°"«"»« P°""on of the family are Im^r" 
tantly involved. This proposition is exemplified in the formula presented late^ 
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3, The pattaFti of development of interests, attitudes, and other personality variables 
with relatively little or nonipeoifie genetia control is primarily determined by indi- 
vidual experiences, through which involuntary attention becomes channeled in par- 
ticular directions. The importont word here is involuntary. The elements in any 
situation to which one gives automatic or effortleas attention aW keys to the dynam- 
ics of behavior. This proposition Is clearly related to hypotheses concerning the rela- 
tions between personality and perception. 

a. These directions are first determined by the patterning of early sstisfactioni and 
frustrations. This patterning Is affected by the relative strengths of various 
needs and the forms and relative degrees of satisfaction they receive. The two 
latter aspects are environmental variables. 

b. The modes and degrees of need satisfaction determine which needs will become 
the strongest motivators^ The nature of the motivation may be quite unconscious. 
Possible variations are; (1) Needs that are satisfied routinely as they appear do 
not become unconscious motivators, (2) Needs for which even minimum satisfac- 
tion is rarely achieved will, if higher order (as used by Maslow, 19S4)« become 
expunged or will, if lower order, prevent the appearance of higher order needs 
and will become dominant and restricting motivators. (8) Needs for which satis- 
faction is delayed but eventually accomplished will become (unconscious) moti- 
vatorSf depending largely on the degree of satisfaction felt. Behavior that has 
received irregular reinforcement is notably difficult to extinguish (Ferster and 
Skinner, 1957), The degree of satisfaction felt will dependi among other things, 
on the strength of the b^ic need in the given individual, the length of time 
elapsing between arousal and satisfaction, and the values ascribed to the satis- 
faction of this need in the immediate environment, 

4, The eventual pattern of psychic energies, In terms of attention directedness, is the 
major determinant of interests. 

5, The intensity of these needs and of their satisfaction (perhaps particularly as they 
have remained unconscious) and their organization are the major determinants of 
the degree of motivation that reaches expression in accomplishment,^ 

'From Origin of Intsmts (p.§) by A. Roe and M. Siegefman, 19i4, Washington, DOi Ameriean Personnel and Guidanee 
Association. Copyright by AAGD« Reprinted with permission. No further reproduction suthoriied without permission of 
AACD. 

Roe concentrated her research on Proposition 3a, theoriEing ''that different qualities of early 
parent-child interaction would result in the development of different interests and, through that, 
of different occupational choices" Roe, 1972» pp, 71-78). She developed the following model (see 
Figure 1-2) to categorize parent-child interesti and relate them to the occupational classification 
system described previously. 

Research support for Roe's propositions h^ been lacking. Isaacson (1985) summed up some 
reasons for the lack of positive results as follows: 

Support for Roe's hypotheses has been found in subsequent research only rarely. Several 
problems contribute to this lack of research support. First, the emotional climate of the 
home, in most research to date, has been determined by recall of the research subject 
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long after early ehildhood, or identified by elementary age ehildren on the basii of very 
simple criteria* Second, emotional climate may be ineonslitent and variable. Third, 
many of the propoiitions are somewhat vague and difficult to state In ipoeific, research- 
able terms. Finally, children are subjected to many other influences even within the ear- 
liest years of ehildhMd. This lack of reaearch support does not justify writing off Roe*i 
propolis. Most of us can recognise within our own childhood experience the influence 
of family and home and its continuing impact on our lives, (p. 55) 




Figure 1-2. Early home climate and Its relation to ooeupational olassifieatlon. 

NotB, From Origins of interest by A, ftnt and M. iiegelman, 1964, Wsshlngton, DC: American Pariannil and Guidance 
AACD Copyright by AACD. Reprinted vvlth permfsiiDn, No further reproduction authoriied without permission of 

In addition to her theorizing and research on the impact of early childhood experiences on 
occupational choice. Roe and Lunneborg (1984) described the "variablei that enter into vocational 
behavior, their relative importance, how they Interact, and how those interactions may change 
with time" (p* 80) in an algebraic formula. The formula has four groups of factors, "each of which 
is designated by a letter in both upper and lower ease. The lower ciae letters repreient coefficients 
indicating the weight ta be atteched to the factor; they may vary with time and circumstances" (p. 
50). The formula is: 

S[(eE + bB + cC) + (f F, mM) + (IL + aA) 
+ (pP ^ gO ^ tT X il)] 

where S ^ sex; 1 ^ the general state of the economy; B - family baekground; L - learning and 
education; A - special acquired_skills; P ^ physical; C ^ chance; F = friends, peer group; M = mari- 
tal situation; G = cognitive (g); T - temperament and personality; and I - interests and values (p, 
60)* 
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Sonie of the impliostions arising from this perspeetive include the followihgi 

• Because home atmosphere and parental attitudes are important, work with parents to 
help them underitand their role In their childrens' career development, 

• Beeause career choices are leent at least in part^ as products of socialization, help indi- 
viduals underitand the part socialisation plays and hoWi as they grow and develop, they 
need to learn to take responsibility for their own behavior, 

• Because home atmosphere and parental attitudes play a role In sex stereotyping, assist 
parents and young people to understand their values and the impact of sex role stereotyp- 
ing on future occupational choices. 

GInzberg's ThMry of Oecupatiensl Chaioe 

Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma (1951) were early pioneers in the formulation of the 
eonaept of occupational choice as a process that unfolded over time. Their initial views about the 
process are summariied as followsi 

1, Occupational choice is a developmental process that typically takes place over a period of 
10 to 15 years, 

2, The process is largely irreversible, 

3, The process of occupational choice ends In a compromise between interests, capacities, 
values, and opportunities, 

4, There are three periods of oeeupational choice— fantasy, tentotlve, and realistic, 

5, The factors that Influence one's occupational choice are Individual values, emotional fac- 
tors, amount and kind of education, and the impact of reality through envlronmentel 
pressures. 

Their 1951 developmental theory of occupational choice is outlined as followsi 

1. Fantasy (0 to 11 years) 

Child believes he or she can do whatever he or she wants^ needs or impulses translated 
into occupational choices 

2- Tentative Period (11 to 17 years) 

Choices tentative as reality factors not given adequate consideration 

—Interests (11 to 12 years) 

Assume choice will be based on interest 

—Capacity (13 to 14 years) 

Recognise the need to test capacities and take them into account in making 
choices 

—Values (15 to 16 years) 

Values enter into choice process overriding interests and capacities 
—Transition (17 years) 

All three previously considered but not reality 
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3. ^alistic (17 years to young adulthDod) 

Choiees b^ed on compromise between reality and personal factors 
^Exploration 

Opportunities are explored and options ehecked 

— Cryitallization 

Choice with compromise made 

— Specification 

Choice delimited and final commitment 

In 1972, GinEberg presented a m^or restatement of his and his asiociates' original theory cen- 
termg on the choice pr^ess, irreversibility, and compromise. According to the 1972 restatement, 
the process of occupational choice, once thought of as coming to closure during young adulthood, is 
now seen as extending over a person's working life. The concept of irreversibility hm been modi- 
fied so that while early decisions are still seen as important it Is understood that career changes 
can and do take place over one's working life. Finally, Giniberg suggested that the concept of 
optimization be substituted for the concept of compromise. Instead of thinking of occupational 
decision making as a one-time compromise, emphasis is placed on ^cupational decision making as 
a lifelong dynamic prooess. Based on Ginzberg's restatement, "Occupational choice is a lifelong 
process of decision making in which the individual constantly seeks to find the optimal fit between 
career goals and the realities of the world of work " (Glnzberg, 1984i p. 179). 

An implication of this approach is — 

• Because career development occurs throughout the life span, career counseling, career 
explorationi and career decision-making assistance should be available to Individuals of 
all ages and all circumstances. 



Super's Theory of Oarear Davdiopment 

In the early 1950s, Super, together with a number of collea^es, began to formulate his theory 
of career development A set of 10 propositions concerning the structure and nature of career 
development was published In 1983 (Super, 1958), In 1957, two more propositions were added. 
These 12 propositions are presented here as modified and updated by Super (Super, 1984). 

1, People differ In their abilities, interestSi and personalities. 

2* People are qualified, by virtue of these characteristics, each for a number of 
occupations, 

3. Each of these occupations requires a characteristic pattern of abilities, interests, 
and personality tralte, with tolerances wide enough to allow both some variety of 
occupations for each individual and some variety of Individuals in each occupation, 

4. Vocational preference and competencies, the situations in which people live and 
work, and hence their self-concepts, change with tirhe and experlenc€i although self- 
concepte are generally fairly stable from late adoliricence until late maturity, mak- 
ing choice and adjustment a continuous proems* 

5. This process of change may be summed up in a series of life stoges (or **maxicycle") 
characterized as those of growth, exploration, establishment, maintenance, and 
decline, and these stages may in turn be subdivided Into (a) the fantasy, tentative, 
and realfstlc phases of the exploratoiy stage and (b) the trial and stable phases of 
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the establishtnent stage. A smaller cycle takes place in transitions from one stage to 
the next or eaah time an unstable or multiple-trial career is unstabilized, which 
Involves new growth, reexploration, and reeitablishment. 

6. The nature of the career pattern— that is, the occupational level attained and the 
sequence, frequency, and duration of trial and stable jobs^is determined by the 
indlviduars parental sMioeconomic level, mentol ability, and personality character* 
istics, and by the op^rtunities to which he or she is exposed. 

7. Development through the lift stages can be ^ided, partly by facilitating the matur- 
ing of abiliities and interest and partly by aiding in reality testing and in the devel- 
opment oi self-concepts. 

S. The process of career development is essentially that of developing and implement- 
ing self-concepts; it is a synthesizing and compromising process in which i n self- 
concept is a product of the interaction of inherited aptitudes, physical make-up, 
opportunity to play various roles, and evaluations of the extent to which the results 
of role playing meet with the approval of superiors and fellows. 

9. The process of synthesis of or compromise between individual and social factors, 
between self-concept and reality, is one of role playing, whether the role is played in 
fantasy, in the counseling interview, or In real-life activities such ^ closes, clubs, 
part-time work, and entry jobs. 

10. Work satisfactions and life satisfactions depend on the extent to which the individ- 
ual finds adequate outlets for abilities, interests, personality traits, and valu^; they 
depend on establishment in a type of work» a work situation, and a way of life in 
which one can play the kind of role that growth and exploratory experiences have 
led one to consider congenial and appropriate (Super, 1953, pp, 189-190). 

11. The degree of satisfaction people attain from work is proportionate to the degree to 
which they have been able to Implement self^onceptep 

12. Work and occupation provide a focus for personality organisation for most men and 
many women, although for some persons this focus is peripheral, incidentol, or even 
nonexistent, and other foci, such leisure activities and homemaking, are central 
(Super and Bachrach, 1957, pp. 11-12). (SMial traditions, such as sex-role stereotyp^ 
ing, racial and ethnic biases, and the opportunity structure as well as individual dif- 
ferences are important determinants of preferences for roles such as those of 
worker, leisurite, and homemaker,) (pp. 194^196) 

In 1951, a major research program called the Career Pattern Study (CPS) was undertaken in 
MIddletown, New York to test some of the hypothes^ derived from the theory. The CPS began fol- 
lowing the lives of 13§ eighth^grade boys and 142 ninth-grade boys. Super and his colleagues theo- 
rized that the movement of Individuals through life stages was both a typical and correct prc^ess 
that could be loosely tracked according to an age^referenced time line, (See proposition 5,) The 
subjects were followed up briefly at age 21t more intensively at age 26, and then again at about 
age 36* The findings /rom the CPS have been made avallabie peri^Ically in a series of mono- 
graphs (Jordaan & Heyde, 1979t Super & Overstreet, 1960) and in an article by Super (19§5)« 

An important concept in Super's formulation of career development is that of career matur^ 
ity. Several writers have struggled with the definition of career maturity* but, in general, it 
denotes a readiness to engage in the developmentol tasks appropriate to the agfe and level in whic^h 
one finds oneself. Maturity, however, is not something that is ever i^ached, but instead, is the pro^ 
cess relative to where one is at any given time. This formulation of the concept helps to promote a 
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life-span notion rather than a static and irreversible pattern of career development. Recently. 
Super <1988) refined his notion of career maturity. He suggested that the term for adults should 
be career adaptabslity. Included In his formulation of career maturity (adaptability) are the con- 
structs of planfulness (including autonomy, time perspective, and self-esteem), exploration, infor- 
mation, decision making, and reality orientation. 

In 19S0, Super summarized much of his prevlou^thinking and presented the idea of multiple 
roles over the life span. The life-career rainbow (see Figure 1-3) used as a graphic device for 
portraying these roles unfolding over the life span. 

Sttustlsnal Dstermlnantf 
Hiitsri€ii 
So€lo@Mnamieal 




Grswth 
Lito Stag^ and Ag^ 



Ages and Life Stageg 



Figure 1-3. The llf^oareer rainbow: m\% life roles In sehematic life space. 



NotB, From "Caretr and Life Divalopment" In D. Srown L, Brooks (IdsJ, Career Cho/eB and DsvB/opm&nt (p IQI ) by 
D. E, Suptr, 1SS4, San FranclicOi Jessgy-BiSi Publlshir^. 



Some implications arising from Super's theory of career development include the following: 

• Because one's life career includes more than an occupation--it includes other life roles as 
well— career counseling should not be restricted to occupational choice only. 

• Because occupational deeiilons art similar to other life decisions and continue to be made 
thrrjughout the life span, career counseling should f^us on decision making over the life 
span. 
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• Because career development can be described as a stage process with developmental 
taski at each stage and Eince the nature of these stages is not lockstep but cyclical-- 
indicating that individuals in middle or later life may return to earlier itoges of 
development---counielors need to help clients understand that they are not venturing out» 
side of normalcy when they do. 

• Because persons who are at different stages of development may need to be counseled in 
different ways, and since persons at similar stag^, but with different levels of career 
maturity, alio need to be counseled In different waysi learn how to use life stages and 
tasks to make diagnoses and select appropriate Intervention strategies. 



Adult Carter Development 

For our purposes, adult career development theories can be eonsidered as stretching along a 
continuum, depending on whether they explain adaptive career behavior by chronological age* life 
stages, the life span, individual Idiosyneracies, or transitions. 

Chranol&gleal age. From a chronological age perspective, particular transitions are closely 
linked to chrDno;(oglcal age. Using a small sample of blue=collar and white-collar men between the 
ages of 18 and 45, l*evinson and his colleagues sought to identify "relatively universal, genotypic, 
age-linked adult developmental periods" (Levinson, Darrow, Klein, Lfevinson, & McKee, 1978. p. 
49). They stated that 

one of our greatest surprises was the relatively low variability in the age at which every 
period begins and ends. It w^ not a prediction we made In advance. . . . This finding 
violate the long-held and cherished Ideas that Individual adults develop at different 
paces, (Levinson et aL, 197Sp p. 318) 

Sheehy (1974) reiearched the life stories of IIS middle-clasi Americans, ages 18-55, to 
(1) trace inner change in her subjects, (2) compare the developmental patterns of men and women, 
and (3) examine the predictable crises for couples. Her concluiions were that men and women con- 
tinue growing up from ages 18 to 60= there are predictable crises (passages) at each step; the steps 
are the same for both sexes, but the developmental rhythms are not- and we can use each crisis to 
stretch to our full potential. 

Life itages. A second group of theorists using life stages asserts that human bein^ pass 
through an invariable sequence of developmental stages, though these stages are not necessarily 
linked with chronological age; that is, some ^ple move through faster than othersp and some 
people may stop at one stage and never move on. Erikson (19S0) u^d both physiological and socie- 
tal con u'derations in charting eight life stages. Bach life stage unfolds In sequence; each is trig- 
gered by a turning point of increased personal vulnerability and potentiality; and each confronta 
the individual with central issues demanding resolution. Examples of bis adult stages and life 
tasks are outlined as follows* 



Stages 



Tasks 



Young adulthood 
Middle age 



Generativity (a commitment to and caring for 
the next generation) vs, stagnation 



Intimacy vs. isolation 



Maturity 



Integrity (a belief that one's life has had purpose) 
vs. despair 
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. Havif hurst (1952) saw the tasks of adulthood stemming mainly from the social role adults 
take on-worker. mate, parent, homemaker, citiien~and he concluded that each developmental 
task produces a readmess to learn, which at its peak presents a teachable moment. Some of the 
tasks are listed here with Havighurst's ordering of development. 



Younir Adult Middle Adult 



Old Adult 



rl^rif^^® * Achieve civic responsibility Adjust to decreased health or 

Learn to live with partner Maintain home income 

fii?^-?^"*^ Guide adolescents Adjust to loss of spouse 

Rear children Develop leisure Fulfill social obligations 

Begin occupation Adjustment of body changes Affiliate with own age group 

Cvic responsibility Relate to spouse Adjust to retirement 

Lite span. Using the life span as a focus, some theorists hold a position that rests on the follow- 
preinisesi 

• Developmental change and aging form a continual process not limited to any particular 
stage m life. 

• Change occurs in various interrelated social, psychological, and biological domains of 
human behavior and functioning. 

• Life^ourse development is multidetermined. 

Aeeording to this viewpoint, to understand a particular stage of life, including middle and old age 
Iwl 5 the context of the preceding and following developmental changes 

and stabilities and within its historical context (Abeles & Riley. 1977). This approach Is In oppMi- 
tion to theories involving adult stages on the grounds that stages cast development as unidlrir^ 
tional hierarchical, sequenced in time, cumulative, and Irreversible-Ideas that are "not sud- 
ported by commanding evidence" (Brim & Kagan, 1980). 

Individual Idlosyncraey. The individual idiosyncracy viewpoint Is diametrically opposed to the 
view that tj-ansitions are inextricably bound to chronological age or that they follow an invariable 
sequence. Neugarten (1968, 1979) emphasized, instead, variability or what she calls "individual 
fannmg out. She and her colleagues on the Committee on Human Development at the University 
of Chicapj, in their study of middle age and late life, contributed interesting insights Into the way 
wcial and cultural influences affect adult development. Their research indicated that most people 
have definite ideas they learn from society about the appropriate ages to do certain things such as 
marrying, having children, and selecting one's career direction. They also found that in the early 
or mid-408, individuals stop thinking In terms of time since birth and begin to compute time left to 
live. iLvidence in support of this position comes from the Grant Study (Vaillant 1977) which 
spanned over 36 years In the lives of more than 200 men (most of them from hl^h soci^conomic 
backgrounds and of high ability), starting from the time they were college sophomores. Vaillant 

When the Grant Study was started, the hope was that it would allow prediction and that 
once all the data were in, college counselors could Interview sophomores and tell them 
what they should do with their lives. This was not to be. The life cycle Is more than an 
invariant sequence of stages with single predictable outcomes. The men's lives are full 
of surprises, (p. 878) 
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Transitions. In the trsnsitlons approach to adult career development, Schlossberg (19S1) has 
integrated the theories ofNeugartent Ijowenthal. and others into a niodel for analyzing human 
adaptation to transition. The model is reproduced in Figure 1=4 and includes the three sets of fac- 
tors that Influence adaptation to transitions 

1, The characteristics of the particular transition (positive or negative, expected or 
unexpected) 

2, The characteristics of pre- and posttransition environment (amount of family and institu^ 
tional support) 

S, The characteristics of the individual who is experiencing the transition (age, health, 
values) 

For Schlc^iberg, a trsniition is not so much a matter of change as It is a matter of Individuals' 
perceptions of change. Adult lives are marked by the continuous adaptetion to transitions which 
result from (1) the general absence of change, or new life events; (2) the failure of an expected 
event or change to occur; or (3) the mitigation of events or cireumstances formerly considered 
stresifuL 

TRANSITION 

Ivent or nontvent resulting in 
ehangd of aaiumption 
Change of social networks 
Reiultlng in growth or 
deterioration 



PiRClPTION OF THi 
PARTICULAR TRANSITION 

Role Change: gain or loii 



Affect: 
Sourae: 
Timing: 
Qniet: 
Duration: 



Degree of Stress 



positive or negative 
internal or external 
on-time or off-time 
gradual or sudden 
permanent, tempo^ 
raryp or unceHain 



CHARACTERiSTICS OF 
PRETRANSITION AND POST- 
TRANSITION ENVIRONMENTS 
Internal Support Systems: 
Intimate relationsliips 
Family unit 
Network of friends 
Inititutional Supports 
Physical Setting 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 

Psychoioclal Competence 
Sex (and Sex Role Identification) 
Age (and Life Stage) 
State of Health 
Raoe/Ethnioity 
Sooloeeonomlo Status 
Value Orientation 
Previous Experience with a 
iimilar nature 



ADAPTATION 

Movement through phases foh 
lowing transition: pervasiveness 

through reorganliatlon 
Depends on: 

1) Balanoe of Individuars 
resouroes and deflolts. 
^) Dlfferenoes are pre- and 
posttransition environments 
re peroeptlonp supports, 
and individuaL 



Figure 1-4. A tranaltian made! to career development 

Nofm. From "A Medal for Analyzing Human Adaptation to Trantltfon*' by N.K. Sehlosiberg. 1981, Thm Counsmiing Psyahoh 
ogfMt 9, p* S. Copyright %mi by the Amarlean Psyehafeglcal Atioglatfon* Repflnttd by permission. 
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An implication of adult career development theoriei is— 



« Becau^ more people are changing occupations at later stages of career development, be 
open to people who vi^ant to change, and understand and empathize with the frustration, 
pain, and Joy of those who do. 



Di^alsilon Making 

Deciiion-making theory suggests that although career development is a continuous process, 
there are critical decision points that occur when individuals face the selection of an entry job for 
the first time, a change in jobs, or a change in educational plans. A well-known decision-making 
theory is that of Tiedeman and 0-Hara (1963). It states that individuals* career identities are 
formed by the decision-making processes that are subject to individuals- comprehension and wilL 
The model is an attempt to help Individuals bring to their consciousness all of the factors inherent 
in making decisions so that they will be able to make choices based on the full knowledge of them- 
selves and on appropriate external information. Tiedeman and 0*Hara*s model divides the process 
of decision making into two aspects, anticipation and accommodation. The anticipation period 
consists of individuals' preoccupation with the steps and details from which decisions are fash= 
ioned. The accommodation period is the change from imagination and choice to the implementa- 
tion and reality«based adjustments that occur between self and external reality, once a choice is 
made and implemented (Dudley & Tiedeman, 1977), 

In the case of both anticipation and accommodation, the following substages were added to 
explain further the process of decision making (Dudley & Tiedeman, 1977; Gordon, 1981): 

1, Anticipation Period 

• Exploration Stage 
^Aware of problem 

—Lack information of self and occupation 
— ^Not motivated to explore options 

^ Crystallisation Stage 
—Identify alternatives 
=Cost and benefit of goals considered 
— Values are hierarchically arranged 
— No commitment publicly 

^ Choice Stage 

—Motivation toward choir jetermined by certainty that is related to thoroughness of 

decision process 
-^Relief from anxiety bet * 

• Clarification Stage 

--Image of future becomes more accurate and elaborate 

— Removes doubts 

—Details are made more explicit 

2. Accommodation Period 

• Induction Stage 

—Reality contact with work environment 
—Identification of self with work environment 
—Acceptance by group 
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• Raformation Stage 
---Asiertively Involved in group 

^Tries to bring group's values more in line with self values 
^Stronger sense of self than group 

• Integration Stage 
^Differentiation in identification achieved 
^Synthtsis of self and group 

—Successful image of self and group considers one succesiful 

Another decislon^making model was developed by Gelatt, Varenhorst, Carey, and Miller 
(1973). It was published by the College Entrance Examination Board under the title Decisions 
and Outccmm. These authors Identified the three major requirements of skillful decision making 
as follows: 



1. Examination and recognition of personal values (the deciding selO 

2* Knowledge and use of adequatep relevant irtformation (before deciding) 
— ^possIble alternative actions 
—possible outcomes (consequences of actions) 

— probability of outcomes (relationship between actions and outcomes) 
—desirability of outcomes (personal preferences) 

3. Knowledge and use of an effective stratem tor converting this information into action 

Still another decision^making model was developed as a part of the Career Skills Assessment 
Program of the College Board (1977, p. 2). The steps involved and examplei are as follows^ 



Steps 
Define the problem. 

Establish an action 
plan. 

Clarify values. 
Identify alternatives. 



6. Discover probable 
outcomes, 

6, Eliminate alternatives 
systematically, 

7, Start action. 



Examples 

"What should I do the year after I graduate from high 
schooi?" 

"ril spend 10 hours between now and December 15 investi- 
gating possibilities." 

"What*s Important to me is to train for a Job that will bring 
me into daijy intact with many different people." 

"Fll Hit possibilities^ (1) attend the community college, 
(2) work a year first, (3) . , 

--Vm going to talk with a number of people who are now doing 
the kind of work I like and see how they got started." 

"Fve dropped Stote College from consideration. Now Fll look 
more closely at the remaining two alternatives." 

"By Januaiy 15 111 apply to three colleges that have work 
experience programs." 



Nam Reprintfd with the permlislon of idueatronal Ttiting itrvica. the copyright awnir. 
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Some implications stemniinf from career deciiion-making theories are as follows: 

• Since decision making is related to personality and values development, provide expe- 
riences to Individuals that contribute to their emotional maturity, self-concept, and values 
orientation. 

• Becau^ one of the first steps in decision making is gathering information, provide 
information resources to individuals and the know-how to use them. 

• Because individuals habitually employ different decision-making strategies, facilitate 
learners' discovery of what their strategies are and how they might be Improved. 

• Because decision making Is a learned process, teach the specific skills of decision making 
to individuals, 

• Because making choices is the responsibility of the chooser^ give individuals the tools 
with which they can identify and make their own decisions. 



Krumboltz's Theory of Sooial Learning 

Krumboltz (Krumboltz & Baker, 1978, KrumboltEp Mitchell, & Jones, 1979) developed a the- 
ory of career decision making to explain how career interests develop, how the environment influ- 
ences ane's career decision making, and the manner in which career decision-making skills are 
developed. Krumboltz holds that career decision making Is Influenced by genetic endowment, 
environmental conditions and events, and learning experiences. Specffically» career decision- 
making learning takes place in a way consistent with other social learning. 

There are three main categories of learning, according to social learning theorists. The first 
one is reinforcement in which certein behaviors, attitudes, and decisions are rewarded by self, 
others, or the environment. The second category is modslmg or witnessing another person engag- 
ing in certain behaviors and consequently being rewarded for those behaviors. The third category 
Is contiguous pairing, or classical conditioning. In this category, certain behavior or attitude coin- 
cides with a reward or a punishment so that consequently that behavior is later approached or 
avoided-^ven when the original reward or punishment Is no longer present. 

All of these learning categories impinge on individuals and play a m^'or rule In the develop- 
ment of task approach skills. These skills help individuals engage In career decision making and 
participata in those activities that will lead to the solution of career-related problems. Thus, they 
may be seen as a sort of readiness for career decision making or even as career maturity. They 
lead to self statements and feelings about one's own career decision^making ability and enable 
individuals to predict their future career decision-making actions such as going on a job interview 
or applying for a training program. 

For Krumboltz, interests are a consequence of learning, and learning, not interests, Is what 
leads people to make occupational choices. He sees Interest inventories as instruments that do not 
tap interests, but Internal responses to prior learning. Thus, he seas the process of career planning 
and development as one in which a change In learning will produce a change in preferences and 
interests. A major implication stemming from Krumbolt^'s theory Is that we need to provide indi- 
viduals with a wide variety of learning experiences. Social learning theory views occupational^ 
undecidedness as an information deficit, not as a sign of immaturity. Career counseling is seen, 
not merely ^ a process of matching existing personal characteristics with existing job character- 
istics, but as a process of opening up new learning experiences and motivating individuals to 
initiate career- relevant exploratory activities. 
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Some implications stemming from the sociBi learning approach are as follows: 

• Because interests and deaision-making skills are learned, provide experiences through a 
coordinated career development program to enable persons to be exposed to as wide a 
variety of experiences as possible. 

® Because career decision making is a learned process and since it is similar to decision 
making in noncareer areas of life, teach decision making as a skill that can be used in all 
areas of life. 



Cagnltive^lehaviorai Theory 

The application of cognitive theory to career development is relatively new. It grew out of the 
cognitive-devilopmentel and cognitive-behavioral models used in counseling therapy. Theorists 
such as Bandurap Beckp ElliSp Meichenbaump and Skinner laid much of the groundwork upon 
which these theories rest During the past decade, others have mmlified and extended their ide^ 
and applied them to career counseling (Keller, Biggs, & Gysbers, 1982). 

According to Rest (1974), cognitive^evelopmental theories are built around structural orga- 
nization, developmental sequence, and interactionism, 

Struetural arganliatlori. Information processing is of central importance in cognitive models. 
Individuals are seen as active interpreters of their environment Individuals selectively attend to 
certain stimuli, place a meaningful order on these stimuli, and develop principles to guide behav- 
ior and solve problems. The way persons process information is determined by relatively fixed 
patterns called cognitive struotures. These structures or thought processes define how persons 
view themselves, others, and the environment. The way people think will determine how they 
behave. Changes in individuals' cognitive structures must take place before changes in behavior 
can occur, 

DeratQpmdntal stquenee. Individual development is seen as progressing through a fixed 
sequence of hierarchical stages* Each stage involves a different way of thinking. Greater cognitive 
differentiation and integration is required as persons advance to higher levels. As persons pass 
through different stages, their views of themselves and the world ars expanded and become more 
complex. 

Perry (1970) was one of the first to define the stages a person goes through in the career 
development process using a cognitive model. Knefelkamp and Slepitia (1976) revised and 
extended this model. Their revised model contains four categories and nine stages. The categories 
include dualism, multiplicity, relativism, and commitment within relativism and are described as 
follows: 

L Dualism is characterized by simplistic thinking and reliance on external factors to con- 
trol decisions. Individuals lack the ability to analyze and synthesize information. Occupa- 
tions are seen as being either right or wrong for them, with little understending of the 
complexity that is actually involved, 

2. Multiplicity occurs when individuals accept a decisionmaking process provided by a 
counselor. The locus of control is still outside individuals but they are beginning to ana- 
lyze occupational factors in more detaiL An awareness of the relationship between con- 
sideration of multiple factors and occupational decisions begins to develop. 
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3. Relativism occurs when the locus of control is shifted from an external reference point to 
an internal one. Individuals see themselves as being primarily responsible for the 
decision-makinff process and begin to use higher levels of processing to analyze occupa- 
tions. Individuals are able to deal vs^ith the positive and negative aspects of many occupa- 
tions and can see themselves in a variety of life roles, including the worker role. 

4. Commitment within relativiam occurs when individuals begin to realize that commitment 
to an occupation is not simply a narrowing of the old world, but also is an expansion into 
a new world. The self becomes more integrated with ^'he environment. Career identity 
and self-identity become more closely related. Vali^^ twOights, and behaviors become 
more consistent with one another. Individuals can tfttl with more challenges and 
changes. 

Intersetlonlim. Development is seen as the result of an interaction between persons and their 
environment. Individual maturity or readiness must be mteched with environmental opportunity 
in order for growth to occur. Growth is produced when individuals are confronted by stimuli from 
the environment that their cognitive constructs cannot handle. This creates dissonance or disequi- 
librium. In order to reduce this tension, persons must change their cognitive structures to accom- 
modate ^eater complexity. Too much dissonance can be overwhelming, however, and can prevent 
growth. Therefore, it is important that growth take place at a steady, gradual pace. 

The following is a list of five cognitive intervention strategies that have been found to be 
effective. 

• Guided car eer fantasy exploration. Individuals are asked to imagine a typical workday in 
different professions, what they would like to be doing at different periods in the future, 
what benefits they would enjoy in different jobs, and so forth, 

• Rational emotive therapy. This strategy is aimed at eliminating the irrational Ideas that 
prevent individuals from thinking and acting productively. As they develop more 
rational belief systems about themselves and their environments, they become better able 
to make appropriate career decisions. 

• Elimination of dysfunctional cognitive schema. Effort is directed toward identifying and 
eliminating the foUowingi drawing conclusions where evidence is lacking, making deci- 
sions on the basis of a single incident, exaggerating the negative or ignoring the positive 
aspects of a career event, overly self-attributing negative occupational occurrences, and 
perceiving career events only in extreme terms. 

• gelf-instructio n techniques. Individuals are taught to talk to themselves about the pro- 
cesses that promote goal attainment. This may include such things as identification of 
goals, potential stops necessary to achieve goals, potential problems blocking progress, 
alternate solutions, and self-praise for each step that is accomplislied. 

• Cognitive self- control . Individuals are taught to promote career development by seeking 
relevant information, self-monitoring their own behavior, using self-reinforcement and 
self-punishment to develop appropriate behavior, and engaging in alternative activities 
that interfere with or eliminate undesired behavior. 

Some implications of cognitive theory are as follows' 

• Because counseling strategies are based on the current abilities individuals possess, Iden- 
tifying where individuals are in their developmental sequence is the first step in helping 
them advance to the next level. 
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m BeoEuse individuals cannot skip stages^ but must instaad advance one step at a time, a 
counseling ptf ate^ that is aimed at a level beyond individuals- next stage of development 
will be ineffective and may even be detrimental. If individuals do not have the cognitive 
complexity to understand and integrate the information that is presented, they will 
become frustrated and may become temporarily fixated at their current leveL Counselors 
need to design strategies that will guide individuals through their developmental stages 
with as few disruptions possible. 

^ Because the emph^is is on process rather than content, help individuals think in increas- 
ingly complex ways about themselves and their environments. Interact with individuals 
at their level and then provide enough cognitive dissonance to stimulate the expansion of 
their thought proc^ses. This process is called plm-Qne staging. That is, individuals are 
helped to move from one stage to the next in a deliberate manner. Support and challenge 
is used to stimulate growth, and support is used to prevent overloading and to stimulate 
self-confidence. 

^ Because the cognitive approach to career development is based on the broader cognitive 
theories of counseling and therapyi apply tr;^iihnlques useful in cognitive therapy to career 
counseling (Keller et aL, 1982). 

Caraar Pavalopmant Theorias and Career Ceunaeling 

At this point you may be thinking, now that I have a beginning understanding of a number of 
career theories and some of their implicationi for practicei how d^s this help me do career coun^ 
seling? how does it help me work with individuals who need help finding a job? how does it help 
me provide career exploration and decision^making assistance? how does it help me use career 
and labor market information more effectively with individuals? 

To answer these and similar questionSi several termi need to be defined, namely^ career coun- 
seling and labor market information. Also, it is necessary to present a brief description of the 
career counseling process. This is necessary because such a description provides a structure 
through which you and your clients can surface, understand, and interpret client behavior and 
decide on appropriate interventions to assist them to solve their problems and reach their goals. 



Career Counseling 

According to the National Career Development Association (formerly the National Vocational 
Quidance Association — ^NVGA) (Sears, 1982) career counseling is "wl one-to-one or small group 
relationship between a client and a counselor with the goal of helping the client(s) integrate and 
apply an understanding of self and the environment to make the most appropriate career deci- 
sions and adjustments" (p. 139), 



Labor Market Information 

Labor market information, although not having a commonly agreed-upon definition, is consid- 
ered to ba that body of knowledge that describes and interprets the demographic and socio- 
economic activities related to labor market function (Center for Policy Research and AnalysiSi 
National (Governors Association, 1985). 
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The Proeess of Cir«9r CounMlIng^ 

A nui^ar of writers have deicribed what Is involved in the career counseling procasi begin- 
?i^f Parsons (1909) up to the present (Brooks. 1984; Crites. 1981; Klnnier & Krumboltz. 
1984; Reardon. 1984,- Rounds & Tinsley. 1984; and Super. 1983. 1984). Building on the work of 
these authors and others, an outline of the career counseling process follows that has two major 
phases and a number of subphases or elements. 

1. Client goal or problem identification, clarification, and specification 

A. Establishing a client-counselor relationship including client-counselor responiibilities 

B. Gathering client self and environmental information to understand the client's goal or 
problem 

1. Who is the client? 

a. How does the client view himself/herself, others, and his or her world? 

b. What language does the client use to represent these views? 

c. What themes does the client use to organize and direct his or her behavior based 
on these views? 

2, What are the client's current status and environment? 
a. Client's life roles, setting, and events 

b« Relationship to client's goal or problem 

C. Understanding client self and environmental information by sorting, analysing, and 
relating such information to client's goal or problem through the use of— 

1. Career development theories 

2. Coun^ling theories 
3* Classification systems 

Drawing conclusions'— making diagnosee 

IL Client goal or problem resolution 

A, Taking action with interventions selected based on diagnoses 

1. Counseling techniques 

2. Testing, personal styles analyses 

3. Career and labor market information 

B, Developing an individual career plan 

C* Evaluating the impact of the interventions used* Did they resolve the client's goal or 
problem? 

1. If goal or problem was not resolved, recycle. 

2, If goal or problem was resolved, close counseling relatioBslifp, 



'Parte of this s€cti©n of Chapter 1 were adapted from materisl in Gysbe^. N,C. & Moore. E.J. m press). Career oHHeMM^ 
metit ana ^oini^lntg: nkiUn aiid teehniquenfor pmetitionem. Entltwood Cliffs. NJ: Prtfi^tfee-HarL Chapter 7. 
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Keep in mind that these phases and elements may take place during one interview or may 
unfold over two or more interviews with clients. Also, keep in mind that while these phases and 
elementa logiQally follow one another on paper, in actual practice they may not. There oftan is a 
back-and-forth flow to the proeesi. Finally, please understand that not everyone who seeks help 
wants or needs to go through the full process of career counseling. Some may want only a little 
assistance, preferring instead to handle the remainder of the process alone. 

Ooal er Problem identlfleatloii, ClarifleatlGn, and SpMifleatlQn 

This phase of the career counseling process h^ four subphases or elements: eitoblishing the 
client^counselor relationship and client-counielor responsibilities* gathering client self and envi^ 
ronmental information; understanding client self and envlronmentel information; and drawing 
concluiions (making diagnoses). Before these subphases or elements are discussed in detail, how- 
ever, please note the use of the words goal or problem. Some clients seek help to improve the qual- 
ity of their live^* No problems are present, but a goal of self-improvement is. At the same time, 
other clients are in difficulty, have problems, and need and want ^sistance to solve them. The 
point is that you start where your clients are. Do not assume there is a problem when none may 
exist. Some clients want information only, not counseling. On the other hand, other clients may 
ask for information initially but later may talk about a problem that is troubling them. There may 
be an initial testing time to see if it is safe to discuss a problem with you. 

Sometimes, however, goal or problem identification is straightforward, A client wants infor- 
mation about jobs in the local labor market because the client wants to find a job that pays more. 
No feelings of anxiety, insecurity, or frustration are evident. At other times, problem or goal iden- 
tification is more complex. The need for information about jobs may be mixed with emotional 
issueSt issues relating to family pressures and personal concerns about self-worth. The focus is on 
both personal^emotional concerns and career concerns. 

istabilshing th@ ellent^oounselor rtlatlonshfp. If there is any one concept that is generally 
agreed on in counseling literature, it is that a positive, productive relationship between client and 
counselor is a basic and necessary condition, if counseling is to be effective^ Much h^ been written 
about the characteristics of such a relationship and the skills counselors need to bring it about, so 
time will not be spent here to discuss these characteristics and skills. It is important to remember, 
however, that listening and empathizing skills are especially important, as is the need to show 
clients that we are interested in them and their needs, concerns, and possibilities. It also is impor- 
tant to remember that once positive, productive relationships are established, they need to be nur- 
tured throughout the duration of the career counseling process. 

Finally, this is the time when the nature, structure, and possible results of career counseling 
are discussed with clients. What are the client's expectations? In what time frame is the client 
working? What can be expected realistically? What responsibility does the client have in the rela- 
tionship? These and similar questions need to be raised and addressed so that you and your clients 
can reach a common understanding concerning the nature, structure, and expected results of 
career counseling* 

Gathering elienl self and anvlranmental Information. At the same time that a relationship is 
being established, the task of gathering client self and environmental information begins. This is 
necessary to help understand the goal or problem the client wants to work on or for which the 
client is being referred, Kinnier and Krumboltz (1984) pointed out that although the ways this is 
done vary according to counselor style and theoretical orientation, the opening questions are sim- 
ilar. "Who are you?, What is troubling you?, Why have you decided to seek counseling now?. Tell 



me more about yourself and what you want, and What do you want to gain from eounselinr?" (p. 
308) are typical opening questions that all counselors ask in one form or another. 

Concurrejit with relationship development, the key processes of listening, understanding, and 
interpreting begin to unfold. This is Important because whatever techniques you use in goal or 
problem identification, clarification, and specification, the ability to systematically gather, under- 
stand, and interpret information clients share and the behavior thiy exhibit Is basic to the entire 
process. Listening skills are important, but more is involved. Listening must be done with under- 
standing so that the information clients present and the behavior they exhibit during goal or prob- 
lem identification, clarification, and specification can be analyzed and interpreted. 

How is listening with understanding achieved? It is achieved through an In-depth knowledge 
of theories of human behavior and human growth and development which. In turn, provide the 
necessary language and constructs to explain the behavior exhibited by clients. It is achieved by 
drawing upon as many different theories of human behavior and human growth and development 
as possible. - 

^rawing eoncluslons: Making diagnoses. As you are gathering, understanding, and Interpret- 
ing Client information and behavior during career counseling, you begin to draw tentative conclu- 
sions about^the meanmg of such information and behavior. These tentative conclusions are called 
diagnoses. Conclusions or diagnoses made initially are not one-time labels applied for all time 
rhey are, instead, hypotheses that you substantiate, modify, or discard as the career counseling 
process unfolds. 

1 9'"'*^.1}^S1> suggested that there are three types of diagnoses that you may want to consider 
making: differential, dynamic, and decisional. Di^ential diagnoses, the first type, is the identifi- 
cation and categorization of client goals or problems. Categories such as undecided. Indecisive 
and incongruence are often used. Although differential diagnosis answers the question, what Is the 
cljent s problem^or goal?, dynamic diagnosis, the second type, focuses on why -on what Is going on. 
l_he focus is on determining the causes or reasons for the client's problem or goal. For example, a 
client, differentially diagnosed as undecided, may lack information, whereas a client diagnosed as 
indecisive may have anxiety, self-doubts, and hold a number of irrational beliefs. In the latter 
case, the use of information alone as an intervention stratemr may not be sufficient. In decisional 
diagnoajs, the third type, attention turns to client's approaches to decision making. It focuses on 
understanding the processes/sequences clients use to arrive at choices. In this type of diagnosis 
clients use of (or lack of the use of) decision-making strategies Is assessed 



Cllsnt Goal or Problem Resolution 



TaWng action. The reason for identifying, clarifying, and specifying clients' goals or problems 
is to find w^s to resolve them through appropriate interventions. Once clients become aware of 
the nature of their goals or problems, the focus of career counseling turns to you, and your clients 
becoming actively mvolved in goal or problem solutions (Crltes, 1981). Here the keys are the diag- 
noses or tentative conclusions reached as to the nature and structure of the goals or problems 
because the diagnoses made determine the choices of Interventions that are to be used. Test data 
personal information, career and labor market Information, and a variety of counseling tech- 
niques all play a part m how and when problem or goal resolution occurs. For example, tests and 
their use m career counseling are an integral part of the process, not something separate. They aid 
in the process of self-understanding, and assist people in comparing themselves with people In 
occupations. Crites (1981) said It this way: 
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It (test interpretation) provides the client with relevant inforination for mEking a spe- 
cific career choice; it models decision skllli and how they can be used in problem solv- 
ing; and It contributes to better adjustment through greatar self-understanding and 
resultant self-confidence in coping effectively, (p. 189) 

In addition, providing career and labor market information can serve to instruct individuals 
about the realities of the work world and about themselves* Exposure to career and ^abor market 
information also can motivate individuals to explore new options because such information may 
open up new possibilities. Finally, career and labor market information can help individuals 
adjust by helping them develop a balance between their needs and wants and occupational supply 
and demand in the labor market. 

Deyeloplng an Incllvldual oareer plan. When clients begin gathering and organising informa- 
tion, it can become a vehicle for them to relate and apply the information they have gathered and 
organized to their career planning and deoiiion making. They may find that by putting informa- 
tion together in certain ways and in certain categories, relationships become apparent that were 
not apparent before. Self^appraisal information and experience auditing' and cataloging often can 
be translated directly into job-relatert knowledge, attitudes, and skills. When these relationships 
are seen and under stood, client self-confidence and self-worth are often Increased (GysberSt 1983), 

ivaluating the Impaet of Interventions and olosing the oounseling relationship. During the 
goal or problem identification, clarification, and specification stage, you and your client determine 
what the client's goal or problem is. Thenp during goal or problem resolution, a decision is made 
about appropriate interventions to attain the client's goal or alleviate the client's problem. The 
final phase of goal or problem resolution is assessing changes that may have occurred and evaluat- 
ing the impact of the interventions used. One way to accomplish this is to have the client review 
and summarize what has taken place during the career counseling process. Then you can add your 
own review and summary. 

During the summary, you and your client may find that there Is some unfinished business. 
Your client may need more information or more time to consider and reflect on the information 
already available. As a resultp you may recycle to the same Interventions to allow more time for 
consideration and reflection* or you may try other interventions. 

Also, during the summary, you may find that your client is unsure about whether or not he or 
she is ready to close the counseling relationship. If you sense this, then these possible feelings of 
insecurity need to be addressed. You may want to open up this topic by saying, "It seems as if we 
have achieved what we wanted to achieve during our time together. Sometimes when people reach 
this points having made some of the changes you have madep they wonder if they are ready to han- 
dle new situations. Could it be that you feel this way?^- If you sense this is the case with your client, 
then these feelings need to be addressed directly as a part of closing the career counseling process. 
Part of closing the process Is working through any emotional investment associated with the 
career counseling relationship. 
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Using Career and Labor Market Information in Career Counseling 



The next task in this chapter is to focus diractly on how knowledge of career development 
theories and understanding of the career counseling process can help in using labor market 
information with counseled. 



How Do Career Developmsnt Thaoriti Help Us In Making Diagnoses? 

Baaed on the discussion of career counselinE, it sh juld be evident that the answer to when and 
ZKl^ ^"^^ - 'n'ormation (or any information) in career counseling begins 

witn the diagnoses you make. Diagnoses are based on test and nontest data. Super's (1988) devel- 
opmental assessment model expanded the traditional trait-factor assessment model by adding 
work salience and career maturity measurement to ascertain the readiness of individuals "to 
as^ss abilities and interests . . . [and] to make self and occupational matching decisions" (p. 559) 
Data are then analyzed in terms of the models of human behavior that best help you understand 
individuals goals or problems. 

For our purposes, we are using career development theories to understand human behavior 
Hence, you analyze the data you have gathered through the lens of career development theory 
searching for clues and ideas to help you and your client identift', clarify, and specify their goals 
and problems. Clues and ideas also at e sought for goal or problem resolution. Such analyses 
require the use of as many models of human behavior as possible. Career development theories are 
im^rtant. but so are other theories of human behavior. For example, other specialties within the 
field, such as marriage and family counseling, have a great deal to say about career problem iden- 
tiiicatfon and career counseling techniques. (Zingaro, 1983). 

The trait-oriented and cognitive theories are especially helpful in the diagnosis of career prob- 
lems and concerna individuals may have. Trait-oriented theories are based on differential psychol- 
ogy. In fact, the concept of diagnosis as the differenTtial classification of the characteristics of the 
career concerns and problems of individuals (Crites, 1981) arises from differential psycholos' 
Diagnostic stetements such as unrealistic (trait-factor) and incongruence (Holland's theory) are 
examples of differential diagnostic categories. 

Cognitive theories have added the language of reflective Judgment stages and the ways we 
process information to our diagnostic language. For example, a person might be differentially 
diagnosed as being in the category of dualism. This is substantially different than a diagnosis of a 
person being in the commitment within relativism category. The process of career counseling the 
outcomes sought, and the methods used would be quite different. 

Cognitive theories also are helpful with dynamic diagnosis. They help us understand, from a 
cognitive^perspeetive, the underlying reasons for behavior. Lewis and Gilhousen (1981) illustrated 
this fact by suggesting that some career problems may have underlying irrational beliefs For 
example. ^ple who are differentially diagnosed as indecisive m ^ be indecisive because of the 
irrational belief that they must be perfect. Because this is not possible, no action can be taken, and 
thus, thme people may appear to be indecisive. 

Socioeconomic, personality, and developmental theories are all helpful in making diagnoses. 
In particular, decision-making theories suggest possible frameworks by which to judge individu- 
als decision-making skills. Other theories provide ideas concerning what to look for in individuals' 
growth, development, and environment that will help in understanding the behavior people use to 
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diseover their identity. For example, an understanding of an individuars family and its values 
will help us understand the value itructure that underliei the individuars choices. This is particu- 
larly importent as !t relates to sex role stereotyping and ^cupational seleetion. 

How Do Career Development Theories Help Us Csriy Out the Process of Career Counseling? 

During goal or problem identification, clarification, and specification, Crites (19S1) suggests 
that "the client and counselor collaboratively identify the attitudes and behaviors in the career 
problem that are interfering with the decision-making process and together they survey the range 
of possible solutions" (p. 178)* During this period, career theories mn be helpful. For example, 
information about a person's background (where and how a person grew up) that comes from socio* 
economic and developmental theories could be helpfuL Suppose a person is diagnosed as being 
indecisive and anxious. During problem clarification and specification. It might be learned that 
the person wants to return to school but the person's children and spouse do not want that. In this 
case, the transition approach in the adult career development theory may prove helpful In clarify- 
ing and specifying the problem and In pointing toward a possible solution. 

How Do Career Deveiopment Theories Help Us Rmmoh the Ixpeoted Outyomes 
of Career Counseling? 

Crites (1981) suggests that there are at least three major outcomes of career counseling— 
making a choice, acquiring decision-making skills, and enhancing general adjustment. The 
knowledge we gain from theortes is helpful to us in dealing with each of these outcomes. 

To enable you to help individuals make a career choice, tralt^factor theory offers interest, 
aptitude, values, and career maturity assessment Socioeconomic theory offers understanding 
about possible environmental pressures (parents, peers, spouses). Personality and developmental 
theories suggest possible patterns of previous behavior that may facilitate or hinder choice mak^ 
ing. And finally, cognitive theories provide Insight into how individuals process and use informa^ 
tion in choice making. 

Your ability to assist Individuals in acquiring declsion^m^king skills can be increased by the 
knowledge provided by career development theories. An obvious theory to turn to is the decision 
making theory^ It provides you with possible models to uie. It outlinei and explains the decision- 
making process so that you can use this knowledge with individuals. Some may need direct help in 
how to go about making decisions. Others may need help in how they process Information as they 
make decisions. In such cases, cognitive theory provides some answers concerning how to work 
with the problems people may have in processing Information, 

The third outcome Is general adjustment. Since work roles, work setting, and work-linked 
events play a substantial partln our lives, attention to Job (work) adjustment is critical to overall 
general adjustment, A number of theories provide good Insighte into this Issue. Holland's theory 
helps us understand the relationihip between personality and work environments. His concept of 
congruence is an impor tent one. Developmental theories also help us, particularly the concept of 
developmental tasks. Understanding of the tasks to be performed and how the person has per^ 
formed them provides some insight into the nature of a prion's adjustment. Obvious also is the 
concept of career maturity or for adults, career adaptability^ Instruments are now available to 
help us obtain measurei of career maturity and hence a notion of the general acUustment of indi- 
viduals. Finally, there is decliiommaking theory, Tiedeman and 0*Hara's model examines the 
proces^i that lead up to a choice as well bm what happens once a person is on the Job. They use 
such terms bb inductiM^ reformation, and integration to describe the phases workers may go 
through as they deal with Job adjustment and advancements The concept of role conflict Is a useful 
construct to help explain and remedy Job adjustment problems and issues. 
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A Sample Cast 



initi Jmffopl?««? H • ' coun^IJnS 'ocuaes on diagnosis. In the case of the above client the 

mmmmm 

This would >i',:CXXr"t&^^^^^^ 

bI ^a«f dXI, li' * " * particular meaning. If. on the other hand, the client were 
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Some Final Thoughts on Career Counseling 



Career development theories stress the role of self-concept in career exploration and deciiion 
making. In making diagnoses of individuars problems and concerns, the diagnoitie terminology 
should be ptrion centered. Also, self-underitanding in ooeupational terms (worker role) needs to 
be connected to the other life roles in which individuals are involved. 

In assisting individuals, help them to expand the ways they can enter, explore, and under- 
stand the work world, and assist them to match their work-related needs t« the options available 
in the labor market Helping them to learn how to gather, analyze, and use labor market Informa- 
tion is an important aspect of this process. 

Remember, too, that there Is no predetermined sequence to follow in the use of career and 
labor market information. The use of information initially may lead back to more information at a 
later time, only at a different or higher level of understanding. In fact, what will occur as you 
work with individuals is the development of higher levels of understanding as well as the devel- 
opment of new thought patterns becau^ information was brought together in new ways. Through 
the use of information, individuals can learn who they are and the directions they can take. The 
self is developed as well as implement^ through the use of information. 



Suggested Aotivltles 

1. Write a two-page career autobiography summarising factors that you view to have been 
significantly influential pf each point in your life. Which career development theories 
seem to account best for your development? Why? 

2. Prepare a brief outline of your career to this iwint, including all educational and work 
experience In your home as a child, in part-time and summer Jobs, and in full-time posi- 
tions. Then choose one of the following: 

a. Analyze the pattern of development on the basis of the formulations of Ginzberg and 
Associates, Super, or one of the adult career development theories. 

b. Discuss decision points on the basis of the formulations of Tiedeman and O'Hara* 

c* Discuss your present occupation or occupational goals in terms of Roe's formulations 
regarding early childhood experiences. 

3. Write your own definition of career development through the life span, incorporating the 
concepts from this section; explain it to a group of your friends who are not counselors, 

4. Talk to some experienced counselors about their theories of cE^eer development and how 
they put them to use, 

8. Interview a young person, a middle-aged person, and an older person regarding a recent 
career transition they have made. Analyse It in terms of Schlossberg's model of career 
transition. 

6. Select a case of your choice from chapter 5, Write a brief analyiis of it in terms of the 
career counseling process. Pay particular attention to how career development th^ries 
helped explain (or did not help explain) the client's background, behavior, and goal or 
problem* Al^, analyze the use of career and labor market information. How did theory 
help suggest when and how to u^ such information? 
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CHAPTER II 



UNDERSTANDING THE LABOR MARKET: 
CONCEPTS AND APPLICATIONS 



CHAPTER aOALt 

1. Develop an understanding of eaonofnic prinaiples relevant to labor markets, 

2. Develop an understanding of how the labor market operates. 

3, Develop an understandings of b^ic concepts in eeonomic theory. 

4, Develop an understanding of how economic theory and labor market information can be 
usiad in career counseling. 



HiaHLIOHTS* 

• The Basic Model of the Labor Market 

• The Supply Concept 

• The Demand Concept 

• Internal and External Labor Markets 

• Primary and Secondary Labor Markets 

•Not#. Appendfjc G provfdei dtfinlUons that relate ta many of the terms used In this chaptan 
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Introduction^ 



This chapter describes how the labor market works— a subject every counselor needs to 
understand In order to assist clients properly in career exploration. Nuraeroui publications and 
information systemii about the labor market provide specific information on occupations, indus- 
tries, training institutions, and so forth. This information is readily available (although not alw^rs 
in usable form) and is updated periodically. It is important, however, for counselors to understand 
the underlying reasons for changes and the patterns of economic behavior of individuals and insti- 
tutions. This understanding is also needed by workers as they contemplate career changes. 
Appendix E, "A Brief Introduction to the American Labor Movement," will provide a perspective 
on the historical tracings of the labor movement and its impact in this country. 

Economics is both a descriptive and an analytical discipline. First, it is a deicription of eco- 
nomic life and how people behave with respect to making a living. The real science, however, is in 
Its analytical method, which goes beyond, mere description. The analytical system of economics is 
based on careful reasoning as to how people would behave if the following four assumptions were 
true: (1) people are rational in thtir behavior; (2) people seek the greatest benefit to themselves 
from their economic actions— whether the benefit is in tangible monetary returns or in utility: 
(3) people have perfect knowledge of the market and of the behavior of everyone else in the 
market; and (4) the market is cumpetitive and free— no participants have overwhelming market 
power, such as monopolies. Building on these few assumptions, much as Euclid did in geometry, 
economists have erected an impressive structure of theory explaining wages, prices, interest, 
employment, unemployment, investment, international trade, depressions, and many other eco- 
nomic phenomena. The theories are constantly tested against experience— actual economic events 
as measured by statistics— to see how well they explain the real world, and on this basis the theo- 
ries can be rejected or improved. 

Readers who have studied psychology, history, anthropology, sociology, or other social sciences 
that see human behavior as sometimes responding to emotional motivations may be skeptical of 
the assumptions that behavior is completely rational, motivated by tangible personal gains or 
advantages, and based on omniscience about the behavior of other people. 

In defense of economics and the reality of the assumptions on which it is based, one may make 
three points: (1) even if the assumptions are not true for all people at all times, it is possible that 
they are true, or close to true, for enough people that things generally work out in the way theory 
predicts;^(2) modern economics recognizes and analyzes markete that are not entirely competftive; 
and (d) the testing of theory ai^inst actual experience tends to keep it close to reality. 

The Basle Model of the Labor Market 

Supply demand, and wagra are tied together in the general explanation of the labor market 
m the neoclassical economic theory. Undej- the assumptions just mentioned, the following can be 



The number of workers employers want to hire decreases as the wage rises. Demand may 
be thought of as following a curve; The quantity of labor demanded is low at high wages, 
but rises at low wages. (See line DD in Figure 2-1.) 



Portione of this di.pteP are drawn from a ■ummaiy of Monomie thtories of l.bor mark.t. in Mess. A. (1S83) An oi-errhw 
labor marktt theorinjorearttr devthpmint and t-oeatimal countelina apptieationB. Mimeo. WMhineton. DCi Employ- 
ment and Tpaming AdminutMtion, U.S. BmploymBnt Ssrvlee, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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• The numbtr of workers willing to work for the emplDyer inertaaes aa the wage rises* 
Supply may be thought of as following a curve that rises from left to right as the wage 
incre^ei, (See line SS in Figrure 2^1.), 

• At the wage level where the number of workers demanded equals the supply (^int P in 
Figure 2-1 where the demand and supply eurves interseot), there will be no more workers 
seeking Jobs at the wage and no more vacant Jobs; the market will be cleared. Thus, the 
locations of the two curves and the point where they Intersect determine the number 
employed and the wage level. 




I 

I 

i 



Quant jty of Labor * - ■ 

Figure 2-1. Supply and demand curves for labor for oecupatlan "x." 



The location of the demand curve— the number of workers the employer (or employers) wante 
to hire at each wage level— Is determined by the amount added to the firm's revenue by selling the 
product of each additional worker employed. It is determined by the productivity of the marginal 
workert the last worker to be hired. The shape of the demand curve is affected by changes in such 
factors as the price of the product— which In turn is determined by demand and supply in the 
market for that product^ — and the cost of raw materials, machinery, power, and other purchases 
needed for the busings. 

The supply curve's location— the number of workers willing to work at each wage level— is 
determined by such factors as the siie of the working age population, the cost of living and sup- 
farting a familyi the investment each worker has to make In education and training to acquire the 
skills needed for the work, nonmonetary advantages and disadvantages of the job (e.g., working 
conditions, occupational hazards), and the availability of alternative Job opportunities. 

Both the demand curve and the supply curve for each type of Job change from time to timei as 
factors such as those listed in the two previous paragraphs change^ This occurrence will be 
described more fully later. 

This explanation of how the labor market works is useful to the basic understending of the 
labor market; however, it is an oversimplification (Dunlop, 1984). Further complexities or modifi^ 
cations of the basic model will be discussed under the separate heading of "Mcdificatlons of the 
Supply Concept'' and "Modifications of the Demand Concept/' 
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In the public seetor, FederaU state and loaal government and the Armed Forc^— whioh pro- 
vide one out of six jobs in the United Stat^— the market do^ not operate to set wag^ or allocate 
workers among Jobs, beeau^ the enterprise are not run to make a profit, Wag^ are determined 
In ways similar to thoie in the business firms that operate "Internal labor markets," which are 
decribed in a later section on "Hiring Practice*** 



Modlf ieationt of the Supply Conotpt 

Some major modifications to the simplified concept of supply take Into account the fact that 
the supply of workers Is not a mass of identical "unite of labor" (the total number of hours of work 
workers can provide), as the workers are called in the more abstract economic writing, but 
rather a number of heterogeneous, differentiated groups of people. Workers differ, among other 
things, in their skilli or occupations^ in their geographic location, and In their personal and family 
characteristics, all of which affect their dmire to work, l^bor markets are thus segmented. 



Skill Stgmenlation 

The earliest economic writings Bimpllfiad the labor supply concept by assuming that all 
workers were competing for all jobs, as would be true in a rural community where general farm 
labor wm the only work available. In order to make theory realistic today, it is nec^sary to recog- 
niEe that the la^r market is ^gmented. That Is, joim differ; some— science, engineering, law, 
haircutting, tjTing, or carpentry— require special skills that cannot be quickly learned by just any 
worker hired. Cairnes {1874) recognised this more than 100 years ago, 

GrmipB of Jobs that require approximately the same body of skills are identified as accupa- 
tjofis. The exact tasks performed and skills used are not always identical in all the jobs that fall 
into one occupation. However, they are similar enough so that a worker who can perform one job 
adequately can quickly learn to perform another job that is in the same occupation. 

In a substantial proportion of all occupations— mostly those cl^sified as professional, techni- 
cal, managerialp and craft occupations^ but Including some classified in other occupation groups— 
the skills are acquired over a period of years by a combination of education, special training, and 
experience, A worker who has not had this preparation will not be hired for the occupation. 

The following discussion appli^ to these skilled occupations and not to the great bulk of occu- 
pations in the United States, Because of the high level of general education in the population 
(more than 80% of our youth complete a high school education according to Digmt of Education 
Statisties, 1982), the skills required for a m^ority of our occupations are learned quickly on the 
job, with the supervisor telling new workers what to do and then correcting workers' errors* Most 
workers can easily qualify for any of th^e jobs; thus, the labor market for them follows more 
cloiely the simplified m^el previously described. 

The boundaries of the highly speciallEed occupations keep changing ^ the technology and 
or^nization of work change. In engineering and medicine, for example. It becomes difficult for 
an individual to be familiar with all new discoveries and latest findings and to be able to perform 
jobs without additional training. So specializations arise and eventually become separate occupa- 
tions with their own training programs. 
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The exietanoe of separate iabor markets for ipecialiEed Dccupations is reinforced by a variety 
of bar riers that have been ereetad to keep unqualified workers out. These inelude lieensure, regis- 
tration or certificationp apprentic^hip, and union hiring^ halls* 

Licensure is provided by law to protect public health or safety from being endangered by 
unqualified workeri in &u $h Mcupations as medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, electrical work, and 
plumbing (Shimbertfp Esserp & Kruger, 1972). In additional occupations, the same effect in 
restricting the supply in the labor market is achieved by certification or registration of qualified 
workers— X-ray technicians, dietitiani, occupational therapists, and other medical technician 
occypations--by prof^slonal or^niiations. In the skilled crafts, completion of a formal appren- 
ticeship has served the same purpose; however^ the controls are generally weaker, and employers 
are more likely to hire workers who have not completed an apprenticeship. Under collective bar- 
gaining agreements in the building and maritime trad^, employerB are required to fill vaeaneies 
through union hiring halls if union members are available^ 

The implications for counieling are that wag^ are likely to be higher and employment oppor- 
tunities more protected in a licensed occupation or one controlled by registration, certification, 
apprenticeship, hiring halls, and other barriers to entering the supply in the labor market This is 
Illustrated in Figure 2-1 by the supply curve S^-S* (the dotted line), which shows how licensing or 
other supply restrictions would reduce the number of workers attraeted at each level of wages, as 
compared with supply curve S-S. As a result, supply would equal demand at point P> instead of 
point P; the wage would be higher, and the number employed would be less. 



Oeographlc Sdgmentatlon 

In most occupations, the geographical area in which employers rtcruit new workers is a 
commuting area around the workplace. The methods used to find workers---word-of-mouth publi- 
cizing of vacancies through their employee, ^sting of vacancies at the gate, notifying union hir- 
ing halls or state or private employment agencies, or placing want ads in newspapers— are 
focused locally. On the supply side the same Is true; workers look for jobs within commuting dis- 
tance from their homes. 

Commuting distance is, of course, a flexible concept, depending on public transportation, 
^ads, availability of automobiles or carpools, and willingness of workers to spend time in traveL 
Because of the importance of commuting distance in defining labor markets, most labor market 
analysis and statistics Is done on the b^is of labor market areas that represent basically commut- 
ing areas. The Federal government generally defines them bb Metroporitan Statistical Areas 
(MSAs), MSAs are counties containing central cities with a population of 50,000 or more, or 
urbanized areas with a population of 50,000 or more. Additional counties are included In an MSA 
if they meet specified requirements of commuting to the central counties of the MSA and other 
criteria of population density and urban characteristics (U.S. Department of Commerce, January 
8, 1980). At the time of the 1980 population census, there were 818 recognized MSAs, and they 
. contained three-fourths of the U.S. population (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1981). 

Although the labor markets for most occupations are confined to the MSAs within which 
workers live, this is not true for all occupations. Somi^-mainly profeaaional and managerial— 
have national labor markets. Workeri are recruited through prof^sional organizations or per- 
sonal contacts. They e^cpect to moive from city to ciQ^ throughout their working lives, and they 
apply for jobs in distant places^ This is made easier In the prof^sional and managerial occupa- 
tions because ties to hometowns are first broken when youths m off to college. The work histo^ of 
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many engineeri. scientists, managers, and college teachers includes jobs in cities all over the 
United States, Similarly, workers in ^cupations like structural iron work, where jobs end when 
the project is finished, find themselvei having to move from one city to another. 

Many young people become interested in occupations with no employment opportunities in 
their hometowns, A farm boy or girl from the Midwest may want to go to sta in the U.S. Navy or 
the merchant marine,^ a rural or small-town youth is interested in e career in music, the arts, 
finance, or other kinds of work for which the major centers are located In large cities. Counselors 
cannot assume that only locally employed oceupatlons should be of Interest, nor should the plan- 
ning of curricula be based on that assumption. 

Finally, when jobs are hard to get, workers in all occupations often seek employment far from 
home and must be prepared to move their families to these new locations. For example, in 1982- 
83, many workers who lost Jobs in Michigan automobile plants or Ohio steel plants looked for work 
in Texas and California, 

The implications of this discussion are as followsi 

• Although labor markets are geographically segmented, this is less true for certain pro- 
fessional, managerial, and craft occupations, other occupations in which opportunities are 
centered in large cities, and in times when jobs are hard to get, 

• Workers, in choosing an occupation, are also choosing a way of life th^^ Includes geo- 
graphic stability for some, but a good deal of mobility for others, 

• Counselors must keep alternative geographic patterns of the labor market in mind and be 
open-minded to clients' preferences for occupations not located locally. 



Invesfmeni In Human Capital 

We noted that the shape and location of the supply curve is affected by the cost of training 
necessary for the occupation. This element of labor supply has been Intensively studied in recent 
years, following the work of Becker (1964), 

Becker pointed out that education or training for work is like any other capitel used In 
production— such as on machinery or bulldlnw— in that it requires an investment (the cost of edu- 
cation) and that the payoff on this Investment is over a period of years— in this case, the indlvldu- 
al-s work life. He argued that some of the same principles of Investment must go into decisions 
made about investment in "human capital," 

The question of Investment first arises when a high schor ^ ^ y^^mu? ^ raiders whether to go to 
college or to work. He or she can earn money immediately, ri w vt ^ o^i^ ment In education 
includes not only tuition and living expenses, but al^ inn im r> % more years by not 

working full time. If the investment will not pay off in hi ttm- ■ v ^ 40 or more years of 

working life, he or she should rationally choose to ^ to w* i i > % .^n^ige. Since the invest- 
ment must be made Immediately while the added income ^iil |V ? ^r a 40-year period, the 
calculations should "discount" the value of future Income streams, ^ut another way. the cost of the 
investment, for comparison with future income, should include what that money would earn over 
a 40-year period, had It been invested In some other way— for example, put Into a savings bank 
with compounding interest. 
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Needless to isy, few people are technically able to make this calculation, Moreoverp the uncer- 
tainties make it more difficult. How much more will a college graduate earn than a high school 
graduate over the next 40 years? Will the differential remain unchanged? What interest rata 
should be used in the ealculations? (This latter question is especially difficult to answer in view of 
recent wide fluctuations in interest rates.) 

Another application of the human capital theo^ is in the decisions employers make concern- 
ing the training of their employees. About 1 out of 8 workers in the United States is given formal 
training by employers each year. Most of this training occurs within the workplace, but some 
occurs in colleges or other schools, in professional organ izationsi or In other outside institutions 
(Carnevale & Goldstein, 1983), The training may be such that It is useful only in the employer's 
organiiation (specific training), or it may be useful In other companies or organisations ^ well 
(general training). The employer has to be concerned that a worker who has received general 
training may quit and move to another Job, which would mean a loss to the employer who paid for 
the training. Becker argues that the rational employer will not p^ for general training but that 
the worker ends up paying for it through reduced wages. Specific training, on the other hand, will 
be at the expense of the employer. 

Practical difficulties in applying this theory include the difficulty one may have in identifying 
many training courses as either specific or general and the employer's difficulty in finding a way 
to pay those employees who are given general training less than those who are given specific 
training. 

Nevertheless, the human capital theory broadens our understanding of the relation of educa- 
tion and training to earnings and how they affect the supply of workers in an occupation, by iden- 
tifying a minimum level below which wages cannot go without drying up the supply. It also shows 
the importance of turnover in the work force in relation to both training and wages. 

The previous discussion may help the counselor to understand problems a client may have in 
making a decision about education or training. The counselor will also want to help the client to 
consider the benefits of education or training in relation to the costs involved. 



Bii€kward<>8l6plng Supply Ounras 

Nothing sets the teeth of a noneconomist on edge more than a Jargon expression like 
hackward^sloping supply curve. Yet, this significant modification of the basic supply curve repress 
ents an easily understood observation and is familiar to everyone who has worked or thought 
about working. 

As stated previously, the stendard supply curve shows that the number of workers (or units of 
labor) who will become available to employers increases the wage increases. Many plant man- 
agers, on the other hand, have observed that the opposite is sometimes true^after increasing with 
the wage^ beyond a certain point, the quantity of workers (or units of labor) begins to decrease. 
Workers who used to work 6 days a week find they can support themselves with 5 days' work at 
the higher wage, so they call In sick on Monday, or fall to show up on S">turday, The reason for this 
Is that a worker Is limited by 24 hours a day and 7 days a week that hsii to be allocated to work, 
sleep, family, and leisure activities. 



At low levels of wages, workers are willing to do more work for more pay in order to substi^ 
tute for leisure the thin^ they can buy with higher wages; working hours increase as wages rise. 
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This IS called the subititution effect" in economic termlnolomr. However, when wages and work- 
ing hours reach a high enough point and income is adequate to meet needs, the leisure hours 
bacome more valuable than the additional income that would be earned by more work at higher 
wags rates; working hours, therefore, decline. This is called the "income effect." The supply curve 
which had beeji rising from left to right as wages rose, reaches a maximum point and starts to 
turn backward— hence the expression, backward-sloping supply curve (see Figure 2-2). 
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Figure 2-2. Backward-sloping supply curve. 



Workers have a fair degree of choice as to their working hours. In 1984. for example, nearly 
half of all workers were on full-time schedules of 86 to 40 hours a week, but 1 out of 7 voluntarily 
worked part-time (two-thirda of them women), and 1 out of 4 worked more than 40 hours-many 
worked more than 60 hours (U.S. Department of Labor, 1986). 

The backwai-d-sloping supply curve may apply more to the hours each worker is willing to 
work than it does to the total number ofworkera in the supply. Thinking in terms of the latter as 
wages m a single occupation increase, workers from other occupations should continue to be 
attracted, and youth and adult workers should continue to be Induced to train for the occupation 
If wages generally increase, more people are drawn into the labor force, particularly women A 
point may be reached where total family incomes are so high that families decide that the second- 
ary earner should stay home to spend the income. However, a 40-hour week rarely takes so much 
of a person s time that spending is precluded. It Is only at the point where labor reserves among 
nonworkers are exhausted and working hours have become very long that the factors inducing the 
individual worker to prefer leisure to more work at higher wages begin to affect the total supply 
of ail workers. 



iftaeta of th« BuslnMt Cycle on L'sber Supply 

We noted that one of the factors affecting the supply curve is the availability of other jobs. 
That IS, in prosperous times, when jobs are easy to get, the number of workers willing to work 
particular occupation at a given wage is less than when times are hard and this Is the only job 
available. 
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There hai bean a long-itanding dispute among economists about the way in which the busi- 
ness cycle affects the proportion of the population that is interested in workingt or the labor force 
participation rate. On the one hand, during bad times there is a tendency for additional family 
members— housewives and youths— to try to get jobs when the principal wage earners in the fam- 
ily lose their jobsp in order to keep family income up. This explanation is known m the ''additional 
worker hypoth^is." On the other hand, when jobs are hard to get, some people who want to work 
stop looking because they think the search is hopeless. Because the labor force is defined as those 
employed plus those not employed but actively seeking work, the number of people in the labor 
force drops when a worker becomes discouraged and stops looking for work. This is known as the 
"discouraged worker hypothesis." Note that in neither of these hypotheses is the labor supply 
related to the wage leveL 

The above discussions of both the backward-sloping supply curve and the two hypotheses as to 
the labor force participation of additional family members in the course of the business cycle tend 
to illuminate some of the issues that arise, particularly in counseling women workers. 



Mablllty 

There is a considerable amount of movement of workers among occupations. This fact is true 
for those many occupations that have no special training, educational, or experience requirements 
for entry, but it is also true of the smaller group of occupations that do have limitations to entry. 
This is partly because of the high general level of education in the work force. About 1 out of 4 
young people finish 4 years of college education today (National Center for Education Statistics, 
19S2, p, 16), and most college graduates have minor as well as major course concentrations, which 
could help to qualify them for a number of occupations. 

As a result of these factors, surveys show that there is a great deal of mobility among occupa- 
tions (Sommers & Eck, 1977). This means that the supply of workers in most occupations—even 
those requiring high qualifications— is flexible, and; if wages rise, people can be drawn from other 
occupations as we noted in discussing the backward-sloping supply curve. 

The implications of this discussion for counseling are many. One is that people are constantly 
leaving one occupation for another occupation as well as retiring from the labor force, so that 
many jobs open up each year even in occupations that are not growing. In most occupations, open- 
ing to replace those people leaving are more numerous than openings required to provide growth. 
Growth is not the only indication of employment opportunity. In general, there will be more open- 
ings each year in large occupations than in small ones, as a result of the constant need to replace 
those people leaving. Thus, the she of an occupation ia an important indicator of the employment 
opportunities it offers. 

Another implication is that the individual should keep his or her options open to change Jobs 
to adjust to life circumstances. The broader one's education and training, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for changing occupations. Also, workers should not assume that jobs are closed to those 
people who do not have the preferred qualifications and experience, A little exploration will often 
show that a worker is qualified, or partly qualified, and can get the Job with additional education 
or training. Workers need to develop skills In getting around in the labor market. 

Modiflaalions of the Demand Coneepl 

A firm's demand cur ^re for workers in a specific occupation is influenced by the amount of 
business the firm h^, the technolo^ of the productive process, and the firm's hiring practices. 
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Buslnmi Velyme and Merfctts 



The number of workers d^ired by tha firm at various wage levels is affeeted by the amount of 
business tht firm expeote to do. If demand for its produgt is t^pected to inare^e, the firm will 
want to hire more of eaah kind of worker needed in its busintss. The demand curve shows that the 
firm would hire more workers if the wag^ were lower, but whan business is increasing, the firm 
would hir^ more workers to Increase production and profits, amd wages would not necessarily be 
reduced. This means that the demand curve has shifted. Instep?! of 100 workers to be hired at a 
wage of 18 per hour, it now wants, for example, 120 workers a^ about the same wage. 

Shifts in the demand curves of firms occur frequently. In tfm long run, the population and the 
labor force are growing, and the markets for most produets are ef ^^anding. Not all product 
markets expand, however, since nrew inventions, changing consume tastes, and changing prices 
sometimes reduce the demand for a product Some industries decline even when the economy Is 
growing* 

The future of employment opportunities In the various ocaupations depends partly on the 
growth in demand for the products or service that workers In the ocoupation provide. (As noted 
in the discu^ion of the supply of labor, the replacement of workers who retire or move to other 
occupations is the other major factor in opening up jobs.) 

In the short run, the volume of business also changes. In business cycles, as the economy 
alternates between boom and depression, the demand for the produets of each industry fluctuates. 
Some industries have wider fluctuations than others. In general, durable goods manufacturing- 
machinery, automobiles, and mital products (and construction, the purchase of whose products 
can be postponed if money is short)=are the Industries with the biggest upa and downs. Trade, 
nondurable manufacturing (food, clothing, and so forth), services, and public utilitl^ are rela-' 
tively stable in the business cycle. 

Other changes in demand are ass<M^iated with foreign trade, that is, gains In business volume 
from expanding exports and losses from expanding imports, such as the automobile, steel, and tele- 
vision set manufacturers have experienced in recent years. 

All of these changes— long-term economic growth or decline, business cycles, and foreign 
trade developments— continuously shift the demand curves for all occupations and often create 
unemployment situations. Unemployment can also result from factors other than shifting demand 
curves accompanied by drops in demand. Three important factors in addition to deficient demand 
include the following: 

Structural unemployment. Sometimes an imbalance exists between the kinds of workers 
needed and the kinds of people looking for work. When a computer manufacturer is hir- 
ing new employee, unemployed steel mill workers may not qualify because the skills 
they have are not those needed in the computer industry. Or, Jobs may become available 
In Texas while the unemployed are living in Cleveland, These failures of matehing arise 
from chants in the structure of the economy— ^shifts In demand from one industry to 
another or from one city to another. Unemployment that exists because of these structu- 
ral changes has been called atrwtural ummploymenL It is most evident when there are at 
the same time many unemployed workers in an area and many unfilled Jobs as shown by 
long columns of hel^wanted ads in the newspai^rs. 

2* Frictional unemployment. It simply takes time for a worker to find a job. Workers must 
find places where they can apply for work; they must file applications; and they must 
wait for the results. It Is the rare worker who gets a Job immediately; more often it takes 
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weiks. Unemployment associated with th# delay in finding a job and getting hired is 
known mfrictfonal unemployment, an expression alluding to the frietion that slows down 
any machine. It has been estimated that approximately ^ of the work force is unem- 
ployed at any one time because of the time it takes to get a job. However, much also 
depends on the efficiency of the labor market placement institutions, 

Seconal unemployment There are seaional fluctuations in busings in certain industriei. 
Construction, farmingi and other outdoor work are slow in the winter. Retail stores have 
a big pre-Christm^ season and then lay off the temporaty workers they have hired. The 
apparel industri^ have lulls after their big rushes to get clothing into the stores for the 
spring and fall seasons. The automobile industry lays off workers during its annual 
modal changeover in the late summer. Thus, workers in these industries have re^lar 
periods of seasonal unemployiMnt which often last for weeks or months. 

It is sometimes difficult to know just which of the four causes of unemployment-— deficient 
demand, structural imbalance, frictional and seasonal factors--is responiible for a particular 
worker's unemployment A company about to go out of business in a small city, thus creating 
structural unemployment, m^y close down more quickly if business Is generally bad as a result of 
a general depression. Similarly, frictional unemplc^ment rises during a depression because it 
takes longer to get a job. 

It is important to recognize and distinguish between the four types of unemployment because 
the measures that must be taken to deal with them are different, Unempl^ment resulting frcm 
lack ofdmnand'^thm business cycle, or importe, or declining industri^—has to be dealt with by 
stimulating demand. There are a number of possible strategic to maintain or stimulate demand 
to counter a depression. Some are built into the normal operations of government. Unemployment 
insurance, for example, maintains the purchasing power of workers who lose their jobs, and if 
governments maintain their service and purchase even though their tax receipts fall off, this h^ 
the effect of maintaining demand. Special ^lici^ m^ be adopted, such as expanding the money 
supply carefully, increasing government expenditure more than toxes so that there is a net 
increase in demand, launching large public works pro-ams, creating go vernment jobs (public 
service employment), or blocking or limiting imports while at the same time hoping that foreign 
countries will continue to buy from us. But, if such memur^ are taken when most of the unem- 
ployment is structural, the increase in demand will soon exhaust the unemployed who have the 
needed skills and employers will have no choice but to offer higher wage and hope they can 
attract skilled workers away from other employers. Higher wages would raise production costs 
and price and create inflation without reducing unemployment. 

Similarly, structural unemploymmt can be reduced by setting up training programs for the 
unemployed to help them get the skills they need. If, however, this is done at a time when most 
unemployment is not structural In origin, but resulte from lack of demand, there would be no jobs 
for the newly trained workers and they would still be unemployed, 

Frictional ufwmploymmt can be helped by making the labor market mechanisms more effi- 
cient, such as by introducing computerized job banks m was done in the public employment ser- 
vices during the 19T(te. This, tro, would be of little use if most unemployment were from lack of 
demand or structural imbalames. The job banks would have few jobs to show, and, in cases where 
there were job openings, there would be no qualified workers to be placed. 

Also, trying to smooth out seasonal fluctuations In business to reduce seasonal unemployment 
would do little good if most of the unemployment resulted from the other causes. 
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It is important for the counselor to understand the current employment situation in various 
oocupations so that clients can be advi^d as to whether an unemployment situation is temporary 
beoauie of slow demand as a result of a reaessionp or whether it Is likely to continue for a long 
timep whether it is endemic in the occupation because the industry is seasonal, or whether it 
results from an increaae in imports that Is likely to continue to affect the industiy even after the 
rest of the economy improves. The counselor should be familiar with the economic problems of 
major industries in the community, so that these facts can be interpreted for clients. 



TetshnolDgy of the Production Prooees 

The numbers and kinds of workers each firm needs are determined In part by the technology 
it uses* Obviouslyt a steel mill employs workers in different occupations than does a piiia parlor. 
This applies to the numbers of workers in the various occupations ^ well as to the occupations 
themselves. For example, an insurance company and an automobile factory both use many clerical 
workers, but clerical workers form a higher proportion of the Insurance company's steff simply 
because production workers are the bulk of employees in the automobile factory. 

Each industry has its typical occupational composition pattern, which reflects the technology 
it uses. The pattern may differ somewhat from one establishment to another if the machinery or 
process used is different, or if the plant is small or large, or if the supply of various occupations in 
the communities where the plants are located is significantly different For example, if all-round 
machinists are scarce in a community and their wages are high, a plant may substitute less- 
skilled workers who can operate a single machine tooL The limit to how far such substitution can 
go depends on the industry and its technology. 

Occupational composition patterns may also change over time as the technology or the struc- 
ture of the Industry changes. F^r example, fewer weavers are used In modern textile mills than 
are u^d in older textile mills. This is because the machinery rarely breaks down or requires 
attention and because one weaver can tend many looms. Computer operators and programmers 
are substituted for clerical workers. As fast-food resteurants become more common, unskilled 
workers will be substituted for the skilled chefs and waiters that are employed in the traditional 
restaurants. 

The changing occupational composition patterns of each Industry mean that the number of 
jobs available at given wages for each occupation are constantly changing. This must be taken into 
account when attempting to estimate the occupational employment outlcK^k. 



Hiring Praotloet: f icternal and InternsI Labor Markots 

The number of jobs available is also affected by the way In which the firm hires ite workers. 
Some firms fill jobs at all levels by hiring from the outeide, or the ''external" labor market. Oth- 
ers, particularly large organiiations, maintain "internal labor markets," in which the company 
hires new workers from the outside only in certain entry jobs (or "porte of entry"), whereas all 
other Jobs are filled by promotion. Training is provided so that workers can advance within the 
organization (Doeringer & Piore, 1971; Kerr 1984). The railroad, steel, and petroleum refining 
industries are major examples of industries that operate internal labor marketo. 

A worker in an internal labor market makes his or her whole career within the company. In 
many such organizations promotions are controlled by formal procedures such as posting of 
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vacancies, bidding for jobs, and considering seniority in promotion and layoffs. Formal proctd- 
urts are typical in plants where practices are governed by collective-bargaining agreements but 
are also followed in some nonunion plants. Also, no company maintains a purely internal labor 
market In a steel eompai^, for example, the major internal labor market eompri^s the blue- 
collar production workers and foremen; however, engineers, accountants, typists, and other office 
workers are hired from the outside in the general labor markets for those occupations. 

One reason why internal labor markets are created by company policy or union agreements is 
that the industry depends a great deal on informal, on^he-Job training In which a new worker is 
taught by supervisors or fellow workers. Workers are often unwilling to teach a new worker the 
skills they have learned, for fear that once a young and strong worker acquires the skill, he or she 
may become more productive than older workers and may displace them. Acquiring a skill by 
watching and learning from experienced workers has been called "stealing the job*" To encourage 
older workers to train new workers, the company has to give them assurance that their jobs are 
protected. Thus, a structured, protected internal labor market with rules and due process is 
developed. 

One reason for the protected environment Is that unions insist on It, Their experience has been 
that tM many employers try to weaken unions by discriminating a^inst active union members 
and officers In promotion, layoffs, rehiring, and job assignments. To protect the active members 
they depend upon for their organizational success, unions have insisted that personnel actions be 
based on objective standards such as seniority and that workei^ be protected against capricious 
actions by supervisors, (See Appendix E, ^A Brief Introduction to the American Labor 
Movement,**) 

We noted earlier that large organizations are more likely to have internal labor markets. Most 
workers are employed in large firms or organizations. Forty=two percent of all employees in pri- 
vate firms were in organizations of 1,000 employees or more in 1977, and, when government agen- 
cies are considered, the number of employees in large organizations comp»^ises more than half of 
all workers. But, 40% of all employees in private firms were in organizations of leis than 100 
employees, where internal labor markets are not common (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1979. 
Table 2). As we noted previously, the labor market in the public sector, comprising one-sixth of all 
jobs, has characteristics similar to those of internal labor markets. 

Whether or not the organization maintains an internal labor market is not only a matter of its 
size; it also depends on the kinds of workers employed. An example of large organizations that 
depend mostly on hiring from the outside and offer relatively little upward mobility is hospitals. 
Hospitals hire their specialized workers^-nurses, pharmacists, physicians. X-ray technicians, 
physical therapists, medical records librarians, and so forth— from outside. There is virtually no 
promotion among these occupations within the org^nfiation. 

One result of having an internal labor market is that occupational wage rates are not set by 
the free market as in the basic supply/demand model. In this ease, a method has to be devised to 
set wage rates for the hierarchy of occupations employed. This method has to provide rates that 
are perceived as fair and will motivate workers to acquire skills and work hard for promotions. 
One such method is "Job evaluation" in which the various factors that people consider important in 
determining a fair wage structure are scored for each occupation and the relative wage rates are 
determined by each occupation's totel score. Among the factors considered are the level of skill 
required by the occupation, the level of responsibility, use of expensive equipment, and hazards or 
discomfort in working conditions. In this way, a wage rate structure is developed for all the occu- 
pations in the internal labor market. 
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The counselor will recognize some of the ImpHcationa of the distinction between internal and 
externanabor marketi for clients. A worker wishing to get Into a top occupation in an industry 
with an internal labor marlfet-locomotive engineer or roller In a steel mill-must be prepared to 
enter in a low-skilled and relatively low-paying job and advance by promotion and training On 
the otner hand those workers interested in occupations for which labor markets are mainly 
external, including most occupations for which training is given in schools and colleges, can build 
their careers by being prepared to change employers and by developing contacts with others In 
their occupations through unions or professional associations. 



Primary and Seeondei^ Labor Markats 



In addition to the distinction between internal and external labor markets, another form of 
market segmentation has been Identified in the concept of "primary" and "secondary" labor 
markets. There appear to be two distinct labor markets functioning In each community: a "prl- 
mary market with high paying jobs, good working conditions, advancement and training c ' 
tunities, employment stability, and a measure of equity and due process in the administration 
personnel matters^ and a "secondary market" with low-paying jobs, high turnover, no securJ., 
(Piore 19?2T° opportunities, and capricious or arbitrary personnel practices 

The primary labor markets include the preferred jobs, those In large or stable firms An 
example of the secondary market can be noted the way in which construction laborers are 
employed in many cities. That Is, employers send trucks around to certain street locations each 
morning to pick up men for laborer jobs. Even large firms may have secondary market jobs, such 
as the temporary shopping season jobs in department stores. Many disadvantaged and minority 
workers, workers with prison records or physical or mental disabilities, or school dropouts have 
access_only to the secondary market. A work history of nothing but secondary market jobs makes 
It hard to gam entrance into the primary market, so workers often become trapped In the second- 
ary msrket. 

Counselors should help minority and disadvantaged workers get Into prlmai^r market jobs 
early and take advantage of training, promotion, and job security. In the 1960s and 1970s 
government-sponsored training programs, which favored admittance of "disadvantaged" or long- 
term unemployed workers, were created In an attempt to break the pattern of entrapment in the 
secondary market. 



The Creation of N«w Jobs 



New jobs and new occupations are created by social, economic, and technological changes, 
orowth of the population increases both the demand for products and services and the supply of 
workers available for jobs. Social changes such as more women entering the work force create 
dem^and for child care workers, labor-savlng appliance In the home, and restaurant workers 
Technological changes such as the Introduction of the computer create demand for people who 
foas °M,"u® equipment. Four of the five fastest-growing occupations between now and 

1995 will be computer occupations (Silvestri, Lukasiewicz, & Einstein, 1988). 

Thrae changes not only create demand, but sometimes also reduce demand for other occupa- 
tions. There has been a recurrent fear that the technology which substitutes machines for human 
workers-automation, robotics, and so forth-wlll In turn create unemployment. Technologleal 
innovation has destroyed jobs for workers first In one industry then in another over the past 2 cen- 
turies, with severe hardships for the workers affected. Yet, the number of people with jobs has 
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grown. This procesi of job creation in the midst of job destruction works in several ways* First, 
when new labor-saving teehnology comes ini reducing production costs, the price of the product 
goes down and consumers buy more, creating jobs for more workers* Higher output per worker 
makes higher wages possible. The lower production costs and pric^ make it possible for 
American industry to compete in world markets* Second, jobs are created In making the new 
machinery— In different industries, requiring different and often higher skills* When jobs at 
higher skills are created, this tends to raise average wages* Third, m incomes rises consumers 
spend more on such products and servLces as travel^ entertainment, education, medical care, and 
sporting and recreational goods, thus creating Jobs in new industries* Unfortunately, the Jobs 
created are often In different skills or locations than the Jobs destroyed. Those who lost their jobs 
may go without work for years* This is especially hard on older workers who are less able to 
adapt. 

In the final analysis, technological Innovation destroys some jobs but creates different jobs 
and helps to explain the growth of service-producing activities such as finance, trade^ hotels, 
schools, hospitals, entortainment, and recreation* In the 1920St service Industries provided fewer 
jobs than goods-producing Industries such as farmings mining, construction, and manufacturing* 
Today, service Industries provide Jobs for twice as many workers as the goods^producing Indus- 
tries* This does not mean that the goods-producing industries are dying out. They had more 
workers than ever before in 1980, with further incroases expected over the next 15 years 
(Silvestri, Lukasiewicz, & Einstein, 1983)* 

Workers can create their own Jobs by going Into business for themselves. This requires an 
occupational skill, business or entrepreneurial skills, capltol to invest or the ability to borrow it, 
and willingness to take responsibility and risk. One out of every 12 employed people was self^ 
employed in 1982* Thus, going into business for one's self Is an option open to many clients* Retail 
trade, service businesses, and construction and professional services are the main fields for 
self-employment. 



Summary 

This review of the way labor markets work began with a simple description of how supply, 
demand, and wages Interact with each other to account for the number of workers employed at 
any time and their wage rate* We then described some of the major refinements and modifications 
of this model that have been developed by economists over the years to give greater understanding 
of the market's complexities and the many submarkets or segmented markets that exist, such as 
markets for each occupation and in each geographic area. Internal and external markets, and 
primary and secondary markets* We discussed such concepts as human capital, general and spe^ 
cific training, occupational composition patterns, and backward-sloping supply curves, and we 
identified four principal cau^s of unemployments (1) deficient demand, (2) structural Imbalances 
in the labor marketi (8) friction in the Job^seeking/placement/hlring system, and (4) seasonal flue- 
tuationi in employment* Finally, we discussed how new Jobs are created, the effects of technologic 
cal change on jobs, and the opportunities to create a Job for one's self by going into business or pro^ 
fessional practice* 

This is but a brief intr^uction to a complex field* With additional reading and experience, 
the counselor should be able to add to his or her understonding of the labor market* The Informa^ 
tion for your state or community may be found in the censuses of population, in employment and 
earnings statistics compiled by the state employment security agency, in wage stotistlcs compiled 
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by the Bureau of Ubor Statistlci or some state agencies, in business statistics from the U S. 

f asencies or universities in the state, and many other sources. Portu- 
r^Slt I counselor, information from all these sources has been compned and selected for 

to counseling by eperto in central agencies in most states. These agencies may be the 
rese*^ch and analysis branches of the state employment security agencies, state occupatronal 
un tn universities, or other central data deliva^ systems set 

up to bnng together and mterpret data for use in counseling situations 



3. 



Suggested Actl¥lties 

Consider the following questions: 

^' c^oi"sfo()V H^iv w^?r* *«J'n«^.8-n^on- «o"rse in computer programming that would 
Sea? °^ ^^"^ ^ - '^^ y^hemr or not to go ahead with this 

^' ^^1?'^ presently is earning |98 a day as a construction laborer is thinking 
about tekmg training M B keypunch operator because he/she has heard there is future 
^tential in high-tech fields. What factors should he/she consider before making a decl 
sion to uO tnisi 

tor bS hifh«rf fflJ"^"'' " " apprenticeship as a p.-inting press opera- 

^n,P^f t^«^ f u press operators are unemployed in the community. WhaVare 

some of the factors he or she should take into account before making a decision? 

The director of vocational schools in your state is considering whether to introduce a 
t1o™w vS^^"? P™fcal nurses or for medical record technicians. What informa- 
tion would you advise the director to obtain that might help in making a decision? 

A client whose spouse works in a Midwest paper company is considering whether to 

wl^r^^to^^EL^K °' * biolosy teacher. What factors should he or she consider 
wniie contemplating these career choices? 

Draw a diagram of hypothetical supply and demand curves for an occupation and use it 
to analyze the changes that would take place in wages and employment if- 

a. A tochnological innovation were introduced that raised the productivity of each 
^' tiairlS"**^ resulted from an increase in the number of workers being 

c. Imports of the product, at lower prices, increased. 

^" °' **** in the number engaged in 

military servict, s © « 



at the help wanted." listing in the classified advertising section of your local news- 
<«cupations firms are hiring from the outside-the "external labor 
rjtiv £ ?n!^ 'dentify the major occupations existing in the area that are no« listed 
and may be filled from withm the firms-the "internal labor market"? 
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CHAPTER III 



EXPLORING LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 
SOURCES AND SYSTEMS 



CHAPTER GOALS 

1. Present baekground Information on where Federal and state labor market information 
origmates. 

2. Develop an understanding of the operation of a career information delivery system. 

3. Present background information on the various classification systems. 

4. Develop an understanding of the concept of a crosswalk between sources of Information. 



HIGHLiaHTS 

• Major Federal Sources 

• Mm'or State Sources 

• Career Information Delivery Systems 

• Nongovernmental Sources 

• Classification Systems and Crosswalk 
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Intrdduetion 



As you rtad your favorite magazine or newspaper, you may have wondered how the wealth of 
job market statistics are developed. Many popular magazines such as Time and NewmA,eek often 
earn' ar^cto that explore the job outlook In the country as a whole, in a particular region (e g 
the Sun Bel«, m a specific induitry (e.g., aircraft), or in one occupation (e.w. mru^nme engineers). 
A week rarely goes by that the newspapers do not cariy a story or two aboiu ' - cu -ent status or 
luture prospects of a local factory or business enterprise. 

The intent of this chapter is to provide background information on the major sources of this 
information-at both the Federal and state levels. It also will explain the development and pur- 
poses of the career rnformation delivery system found in many of the states and wil! touch briefly 
on several of the primary nongovernmental sources of labor market information. 

LMtly, the chapter will introduce the concept of classification of labor market information 
the most important classification systems, the concept of croaswalk. and the most important 
crosswalk system. 



Major Federal Sources 

w^^^"^^ ^^"^ °' market information is the United States Department of Labor. 
Within the Department, the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) and the Employment and Training 
Admmistra^ion (ETA) play the most active roles in developing and compiling Information. 
National labor market information (LMI) is developed by the Department of Labor based on these 
sources. In ad^dition to the Federal Department of Labor, several other departments produce both 
cajeer and labor market rnformation. For example, the Departments of Commerce, Defense, and 
Education, and the Executive Office of the President produce a number of the publications used 
by counselors. 

regional, and local LMI Is compiled by the state employment security agencies 
(bfiibAs) research and analysis units through statistical programs operated in cooperation with 
agencies in the U.S. Department of Labor. Under these programs, the states collect or develop and 
analyze employment and unemployment data, earnings and benefits, prices and the cost of living 
labor force projections, and occupational outlook. 

Another important Federal agency that provides guidance to states In the systematic devel- 
opment of labor market, occupational, and career information Is the National Occupational 
Infor^mation Coordinating Committee (NOICC). NOICC provides funds and assistance for the var- 
lous State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees (SOICCs), and facilitates coordina- 
tion among agencies that produce or use occupational and career Information or LMI at the 
"*i'*u®^" f***® Wncies Involved with NOICC are the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

and the Employment and Training Administration in the Labor Department- the National Center 
for Education Statistics, the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, the Rehabilitation Ser- 
vic^ Administration and the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs In the 
Uepartment of Education; and one agency within each of the Departments of Commerce, Agricul- 
ture. and Defense, 

Table 3-1 sumjnarlzes the major sources of labor market information and the resources these 
agencies provide. The 18 resources noted will be explored In depth In chapter 4. 
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Table 3-1 

Major Federal Sources and Resourees of Labor Market Information (LMI) 



Souroei-— Aganciaa That Produce LMI 

Commerce* U.S. Department of 

Bureau of the Census, International Trade 
Administration 

Bureau of the Census 



Office of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards (now defunct) 

Defensei U.S. Department of 
Manpower, Installations and Logistics 

Eduoatlon, U.S. Department of 
National Center for iducation Statistics 

Executive Office of the President 
Office of Management and Budget 

Labor, U.S. Department of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 



Employment and Training Administration 



National Occupational Information Coordlnat- 
Ing Committee 



Resources— Products of the Agency 



U.S. InduBtrlai Outlook (current edition) 

U.S. Census of Population, 1960: AlphabetlcBl 
Index of Ooaupations and InduBtrieB 

U.S. Census of Population, 1960: Cla$sified 
Index of Industries and OccupationB 

Standard OcQupational ClBssifiaation Manual 

Military Carear Guidm: Employment and Train^ 
ing Opportunttias in tha Military 

Military Occupational and Training Data 

A Clas&lfioation of Instructional Programs 

Standard InduBtriBl ClasBlfication Manual 

OoQupational Outlook Handbook 
Ooaupational Outlook Quarterly 
OoGUpational Project ions and Training Data 
0£S Surrey Operations Manual 
OES Diationary of Occupations 

Dictionary of Occupational TitleB 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Fourth Edi^ 
tion Supplement, 1962 

Guide for Occupational Exploration 

Selected Characteristics of Occupations 
Defined in the Dictionary of Occupational 
TitlaB 

Vocational Preparation and Occupations 
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Major State Sources 



of LMI PvM^Bti^^^i!^^i^^^f^'^^^ TTt '""^ series 
avaUablt in every state. shoulSlhS wS h i'soi'^f^d he'^? LMI products are 
units in their SESAs to learn what produata are avai Reiearch and Analysis 

for^ tie uneSvkf th^^^^^ chajacterlstics of the general population' t^e labor 

annually ""^""P'^^*^' economically disadvantaged, and special target groups. Issued 

* ^^irT' MSAs. Provide information on current 

ySr oJThe dSriS^^^ '^^"^^ ««"re8 for the previous month and 

year on the distribution of employment, hours, earning, and turnover hv indu^trv =r,H 
on economic and industrial developments. Issued monSly '"""''^'^ industry, and 

Tr^'S^ '^""^ ''™''fi«» various »c„S°tr„r Thircate- 

• ^P^gja' worker group publications. Provirf, ^,...^1, veterans and/nr 
selected minority or other special groups. IdentlficatL of theT^eiafSer g^^^^^ and 
the geographical areas covered is determined by state needs and^rSrS ^ 

' M'rniative action information. Prepared for the state and sometimes for individiml 
localities, counties, and MSAs. Provides federal contractors aS sLbcontra "tor^^ 
nformation required for affirmative action. Contains statistics on wome^^Jd J^ 
m the work force and in the general population. Issued periodically. ""nonties 

• LMI research publications Present results of research projects on a variety of subieets 
from^w f are worker commuting patSri. labor dlmSSh^ 
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In a nutehell, an OIS is a state network for the systamatia delivery of occupational ly related 
information nac^iary for program planning^ it is a cGlieetion and organization of available 
information from various agencies for the purposa of synthtiizing that information into a product 
and/or service. There is no prescribed manner In which the information is made available* An OK 
might range from an information clearinghouse with annual reports to a comprehensive, 
computer-b^ed information system. 



Caraer Infermation Dtllvery Systams 

As part of the state's role m a provider of labor market information, several have developed for- 
mal statewide delivery systems or career information delivery systems (CIDS), The following 
brief discussion provides background Information on the development of these state systems. The 
section begins with a brief review of events leading up to the technological advances of the 19'^Os 
and 1980s, followed by a short summary of the evolution of the state systems growing out of initial 
support from the U.S. Department of Labor and later the Natjonal Occupation Information Coor- 
dinating Committee. An overview of the status of the state CIDS and their service Is provided, 
along with a brief look Into the future for these systems. For further information, see McDaniels 
(1982) from which this section is adapted. 



The Devalopment of Career Informallan Dellvtry Systams 

In the post- World War II period of the 1960s, increasingly sophisticated forms of occupational 
and educational Information developed. During this time, significant new equipment and technol- 
ogy emerged that waa applicable to the field of vocational guidance. The events of this era were 
paced by the following four major events^ 

expanded role of oommerolal publishers. The quality and quantity of commercially published 
print materials increased dramatically between 1950 and 1980. Not only did three large firms- 
Science Research Associates, Chronicle Guidance PublieationSp mnd Careers— offer regular sub- 
scribers' services, a number of other publishers led by Richards Rosen Press, Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, and Julian Messner began to produce new and timely hardcover and soft-cover books 
applicable for all ages. Professional direction to this burgeoning print field came from the 
National Vocational Guidance Association's (NVGA) Criteria for the Development and Evaluation 
of Occupational Information. No longer was there a shortage of sources of information, but rather 
a question of which sources to use. 

ixpandtd role of media. With the passage of the national Defense Education Act in 1958, 
funds for school guidance programs became more readily available. With available funding, a 
host of film, fllmstrip, audiotape, and vidMtape companies bewn to emerge, thus providing a sig- 
nificant option t© the traditional methods of print and personal experience. In addition to some 
straightforward economic information, some media producers developed affective=type materials 
that dealt with the way people feel about their work, as well as materials that dealt with age, sex, 
and racial stereotyping in certain occupations. Again, NVGA assumed responsibility and devel- 
oped standards for the creation and evaluation of nonprlnt occupational media. 

Ixpandod role of toehnology. Expanded technology Is probably the most visible of the several 
changes that occurred from 1950 to 1980. Gerstein and Hoover (1967) piuneered an important 
development using microfiche to deliver occupational-educational information. Their microfiche 
system developed nationally under the banner of Vital Information for Education and Work 
(VIEW). The application of computer technolo^ to occupational information h^ been the most 
notable technological contribution. The most conitructive professional work was done by 
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IteSlffi t Harris-Bowlsbey and Rayman (1976) in the Midwest. Kutz and 

r ' .r ' Testing Service, and McKinlay (1979) in Oregon. National commer- 

Vnl ^^'^^^ car«r information systems are available today on both iJIinframe cLp^^ 
Sin ^'^"f^^- Other creative media contributions have emerged, such w carifSma- 

career Lfo?' ^t- ^^T^- light-tables. Collectively, thelew techn?lo^ for delSng 
career mformation constituted a major new direction for the field. aeiivering 

Bnpanded role of earaer information. A subtle shift has Mcurred toward the use of the term 
car.^ information rather than occupational, vocational, or educational. The word far'^h^ an 

^^'^S- «°niF«henBive. and more Ilfe-span^riented meaning. Car««- does not have the 
hmuations of older notions; ,t combines the best of all concepts into a bfoadly acceptable moSrn 



A National PoHey for Better Career Information 

Perhaps^ the separate events described above would have come together into some tyne of loose 

dSSo^^hluf "^^S;? 'r"^" Nevertheless, the pi^es^w^S^ldeir 
airection. 1 he U.S. Department of Labor began a program of support for better career informa- 

his thIlU'' °' r'*^ °' H ^"^^^ the eSS 19m As ^rLuft of 

this grant, the Oregon Career Information System (OCIS) emerged. Computerised delivery of 

^Sis^'Si^'K f*'? ^'U''^ Oregon approach waf the model S^^^s^;^ to 
g^^Lt earlvf q7^ 'aT r "i " T"!^^ states that received these 

wLhfn^ - i w- Colorado. Massachusetts. Michigan. Minnesota. Ohio 

The grants to the eight states served as the prototype for legislation passed in the Federal 

i^Hte^ M^^SSn 'v^^' '•'^ N*"""*' Occupation In^matiorTdS^d^i 
uommittee. At the national level, policy formulation is currently provided by reoresentative^ of 

h^/S^r' ^^S^' While NOICC has performed an importanf ^ooSfna^nlSJ^^^^^^ ?he 
heart of the new effort is in the State Occupational InformaSon Coordinating ComSes Here is 
where the real action is taking place these days-in the states. State agScy hea^rre obTigatS to 
Sr^^S;^""*^^; "^^^ representatives of the state boa^^^Sa Sf?° 
employment security agency, state employment and training council, the state agency 

lomrso5S;L'«1*'!f"'' '551"**"°" *he state economic deyelopmfnt Sen^y. 

some bOICCs have also expanded their membership to include other state agencies In addition to 
coordinating state agency efforts, the SOICCs are charged with deveSlf o s^temsr 

* a„d?l,^Jf f V*^ Msimllating all the available occupational statistics, such as supply 

aSSJ^'' information for educational and training program plan^e^C 

• to I^;"' occupational information 

(EIC?pro^gtfm'Thf 1976 also authorized the Educational Information Centers 

etch of tSf stftes follniL °' educational information in 

on 5l ^Ms #adSr fi^^^ of available information. A new emphasis was placed 

steSa th^smrr"3 -Tr ^L*' '""^ of information. In most 

states, the SOICC and the ilICs have blended their efforts to serve all users in their area. 
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Over the last deeade» the national policy for better career information has been defined. States 
and territories of the United States are putting together a solid base of career information for 
users all over the nation. Even though this is a national poliey, the action Is In the states. For a 
more detailed description of this historic policy dtrection» see Flanderi (1980). 



Stattwidt eiDS 

State career information delivery systems (CIDS) were started primarily through a series of 
grants from the U*S* Department of Labor, Nine states were funded in the mid-1970s to develop 
systems to deliver occupationalt career and labor market information in accordance with Depart- 
ment of Labor standards, NOICC assumed responsibility for the program in 1979 and funded 21 
more programs through SOICCs. State CIDS have several common features. They operate 
through a combination of state agencies and local users. They usually provide a multimedia deliv- 
ery system of informationp contain a self-assessment component for career explorationp and con- 
tain occupational and educational descriptions b^ed on existing data. Th^ are meant to serve all 
age groups in each state. 

The goal is to have a positive influence on the process by which people select occupations by 
providing current, accurate, and locally relevant occupational, career, and labor market informa- 
tion. The availability of such information should help individuals make smoother transitions at 
key points during their working lives, such as the transition from school to work or return to the 
labor force« 

Most CIDS contain descriptive materials on specific occupations, information on training and 
other requirements, wage and salary data, and related economic information. To the extent that 
labor market data permit, information is localized in CIDS. The number and kinds of occupations 
delivered by a CIDS— which range from 250 to over IpOOO — reflect the occupational structure of 
the labor market area and state served. In additionp information is updated at le^t annually. 

It should be noted that career information systems also have been developed commercially. 
Various programs can be found in schrals, colleges, or local employment agencies in virtually 
every state. The systems typically Include the m^or occupational characteristics; however, they do 
not consistently present Information on earnings and employment opportunities. The information 
on occupations Is national In scope and usually Is b^ed on the Dictionary of Occupational TitleSt 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, and the Military Occupational and Training Data Tape, 

The specific objectives of the CIDS include the following* 

• Help students and clients learn about the range of career opportunities presently avail- 
able and those that are likely to be available in the future 

• Help entrants to the labor force become aware of occupations they would find satisfying 

• Encourage people to seek out vocational information on their own 

• Help people learn about educational and training opportunities available for occupations 
that Interest them 

• Support related programs, including career education, carter and employment counsel- 
ing, employment and training, and educational planning 
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The state CIDS share several common characteristics. Amonff them are the following: 

• They deliver national, state, and local career information to users. 

• ^ faxf mum extent possible, the pertinent data available through the 
Occupational Information System. 

• They sort and select occupations according to variables identified by the client. 

' * Ji'J^ serve users in a wide variety of settin«-for example, secondary schools, postsec- 
ondanr institutions, libraries, job service officers. Job Training Partnership Act facilities 
vocational rehabilitation centers throughout the state. ip aci lacinues. 

Statut. Of the 41 state CIDS. all but 1 offered state-specific occupational and educational 
in «ducationaliformation^?^'S;jlided 

mnH^ S*®* * combination of delivery modes for this information. The primary delivery 

SS^e 1^ Hnl T^^^re^^ '"'r^T*'"^':^ P?**^ ""dlesort. micro^Ej^^ 

Irlff™ K • • ^ appears to be to retain the on-line computer and expand market oene- 
tration by using microcomputers. The number of state CIDS sites=almost IS 000 in^985=is 
expected to increase dramatically because of the proliferation of micrfcrrnpS n sdf^ol sys- 

S^nMli?S^!?t?J~ 

^^^^^ T T^' ? ""^ "^'"^"^ *° «t°« the occiatioS^ • 

- the search stratem^; (3) using microcomputers as terminals for an on-line iystem- 
and (4) mcorporating the use of hard disc technology to expand storage capacity" 

The accompanying tobies (3-2, 3-3, and 3-4) indicate 1984 CIDS information. The information 
IS furnished by the NOICC Administrative Report No. 10, October 1984. miormaiion 
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Table 3^2 

States with Statewide Systtms by Year Ssn/lct Begin 



1S71 



1974 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



Oklahoma ^ Iowa 
Oregon MiMourl - 

South Dikota^ Washington 



19^ 



Arizona 
Kaniai 
Milne 
Virginia 



19S1 



Cgloridg 
Minnisota 
New Mexico 
Wi^oniln 



19S2 



Alabama 
Michigan 



1983 



Oonnectlsut 

Delaware 

Mllnoii 

Indiani 

Marytind 

Montana 

Nprth Dikott 

Vermont 



Arkinsai 
Louisiana 

West 
Virginia 



Amerlean 
Samoa 
Kintucky 
New Jersey 
Puerto Rieo 
Utah 



Nebraska 
Ohio 



ieS4 



Guam 

Rh^i lilind 



Aiiika 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Niw York 
North Carolina 
Oktahoma^ 
South Carolina 
Wyoming 



^Statewide Vitll Informition for Edueation and Work (VliW) Syttem introduced in 1971; computer- 
based syftern intfodu^d In 1979 < 

^Statewldi VliW System 



Table 3-3 

Organliational Looation of CIDS^ Operation, 1084 



Depanment of 


Depanment of 


State Occupi^ 






Labor or 


iducatlon or 


tlonai Snformation 






Imployment 


Vooitlonal 


Coordlnitlng 




Private 


Sacurlty 


Education 


Committees 


Col iege/U niversity 


Nonprofit 


Arkan^i 


Arliona 


Alabama 


O^rgla 


Indiana 


Hiwiil 


Colorado 


Alaska 


Guam 


Maryland 


Oklahoma ^ 


Florida 


American Samoa 


Kansas 


Washington 




lowi 


Conntcticut 


Montana 






Louisiana 


Delaware 


Nebraska 






Michigan 


Dl^rict of Columbia 


Oregon 






Minntiota 


Idaho 


Virginia 






Missouri 


MHnois 


Wi^onsln 






New Mexico 


Kentucky 


Wyoming 






North Carolina 


Maine 








Ohio 


New Jersey 








Oklahoma ^ 


New York 








South Dakott 


North Dakota 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Utah 
Virmont 
West Virginia 






3 


13 


20 


9 


3 



^ Cerisr infOrmPtrDn dilivery lystems 

''Computer^basid systim in Employment Seeurity; VIEW lysttm in Education agenoy 
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Table 3-4 

Career information Dtllvsry Systems Information Files/Means of Delivery 



Mtanf of Df NYery 



Alaska 



American Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 



Colorado 



Connecticut 



Delaware 



Florida 



Georgia 



Hawaii 



Idaho 



Indiana 



Kansas 



Lpuisjana 



Maryland 



Mlchj^an 
MtnnesQta 
Monona 



Nebraska 



North Carolina 
North Dafcota 



Vermont 

Viminta^ 

Washington 
Wiiconsin 
Wvomfng 





<• 


V 




J* 


-C 
Jt 






iL 

■¥ 


1 


J 


1 


1 


1 




2 


i 


1 
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Table 3-5 

Career Information Delivery Systems Estimited Number of Ustrs by Type of Site 1984 





Q 

v% 

Pi 
(_ 
la 

# 
W 

Ml 


u 
ai 

i ai 
#— cf? 

<Q ^ SI 

C ^ ^ 

^ E O 

SI . 

Q m ^ 
^ ^ 


IS 

• 

&« 

iJ ^ 

Si 4^ 


IS 


*^ 

m 

9i 

& U. Li 

«/i o 


1^ 

id E 

Ij" 

a* 


m 

^ m 
m -*-» 

'^^'^ 
^ m c 

s ^ @ 
^ s ^ 


^ t/i 

m m 
c s 

^ «^ 

a» — 
w ^ 

is yi 

^ ft 

(_2 •— • 


^ U 
%- i- 

m m 

^ « 


lA w 

al 

C « 

m s 


51 

«^ tfi 
31 
il «^ 

i/t U 


1- 


^ UJ t/1 

m si 

S LU 

5 ^ 
»^ ^ ^ 


STATES 




AT abaiiia 


























30000 


Aliski 


3010 






giO 


$00 


ISOO 


1100 


1500 


650 


1150 


2000 


3000 


17800 




1160 


1666 


l66 








100 










100 


3200 


Arizona 


#4000 


30000 


7666 




100 


IQO 


600 


300 


iOO 




300 




132900 


Arkaniii 


























250000 


Caldpido 


lilSIO 




1100 






ItIO 






875 






4375 


175000 


Conntctrcut 


lOOOQO 


16000 


6000 


















37000 


159000 


Delawari 










































_ . 














Florida 




11600 


ii:ao 


_ 








^^00 








AAA 

800 


J AAA A 

48800 


Giorgi a 


37iiO 


^¥0 


^310 


400 


1100 


2000 


7900 


1235 


200 




335 


600 


59990 


Guam 
























_. 




,1- si 

Kawal 1 




13000 


§ioa 


EDO 


5600 


60^ 


EtOO 




400 




800 


1400 


97400 


Idaho 




i3iJ 


37 iO 




75 


150 




43i 




150 


420 


200 


29325 


11 ilnoli 


799Q 


12506 


970 






97Q 


iOOO 












mn lis 

31436 


Indiana 


^4060 


9100 


3i00 


isoo 


100 


GOO 


fiOO 


.. . . . . 


4000 




50 


400 


~i49i0 


Iowa 


E60D63 




€6332 


41304 


115000 


1250 


11000 


^Off 


45000 




mlLm 


4800 


587941 


Kansas 


98770 




2380 


§910 






li«7Q 








595 


595 


1 Ait4 JA 

123760 






























Loulflana 




iilii 


3007 3 


1240 
















500 


119295 


U.J_^^^ — 


30000 


500 


iOOO 






§00 


100 


i AA 

100 










33200 


Mam ana 




























Miehlflan 




























liJ - - "T^/^ - 

Hinntsota 


£9 AAA 

63000 


E600 


JiAAA 

iOOO 






1400 


100 














Missouri 




























— u — ^ - - 

Montana 




























NibPiski 




im 


bOO 










too 












New JersejL 




ma 
























Nitt MtElCD 


i4SM 




^ SOO 




















21300 


NST^opIt 




























North CaroTlna 


losaoo 




100 




















lOllOO 


Kortli Dalota 




























dMo 




























UK 1 ananil (^i 5 




























0kUh6Bia(viiyi 




























Oregon 




























Puerto Rleo 






m 


^^4101 


1200 




liO 












2i760 


Rhode Island 




























South Carolina 




























South Oakota 




























Texas 




























Utah 


























^1417^ 


Vermont 




i4Sll 






^tiOff 




^ 100 


117 




21 


f% 


w 




Virginia 






131000 


T7001 


3§00 






€000 






11^000 




7iO§00 


Wainlngtsn 


77416 




m6 


§161 




136061 


11066 


^00 






km 


2200 


iiim 


West Virginia 




m 


ISO 




§0 
















700 


yiseons^lh 


lllbOd 


mm 


iSOOO 


§100 


§700 


itoo 












32000 


r44IOO 


Wyomi ng 


























^tOOff 


TOTAL 


1913148 


33§i42 


305175 


64414 


137f2i 


51120 


69420 


11694 


51615 


1325 


125575 


90670 


3461333 



Not§, Tables 3-2, 3^, and 3^ from Nitionai Occupational Information Coordinating Commfttet, (1984, Octoberh Status of cereef 
information deliviry systems. NO\CCA^minfstrstfvB Rsport, 10. Washington, DCi Author. 
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The following Is a brief summary of the CIDS program: 
• File structure (example) 



PROGRAMS 

Purposes 
Core Courses 
Schools 
Offering 



SCHOOLS 



4 year 
2 year 
Proprietary 
Programs 



OCCUPATIONS 
Duties 

Work Conditions 
Job Requirements 
Methodi of Entry 
Employment 
Earnings 
Related Training 
Programs 



Search/access 

Direct— by title in any file 

Structured— by coded variables aisoclated with each record 



MILITARY 

Services 
Duties 

Work Conditions 
Job Requirements 
Employment 
Method of Entry 
Training Provided 
Related Civilian 



APPRENTICESHIP 
OJT 

Classroom 



Users (40-45 states) 

High Schools 

2 + 4 Year Colleges 

CETA/JTPA 

Business/Industry 



Employment Service 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Corrections 
Libraries 



Total User Sites— 18,000 (1985) 

Total Users— approximately 5 million (1985) 



«hm^!^ ^ f V current stitus of the m^orlty of state systems, they not only 

shouW sin^iv^ m the 1980s but also should actually show considerable growth. Teahkology is ma^ 
ing possible the delivei^ of career information in a highly efficient cost-effective way to diverse 
S^lM^lfJK"^' JSr^'^!^' advances coupled with a rapidly Increasing computer sophists 
cation on the part of CIDS staffs and the public should foster growth. In partieula?. the increasing 
proliferation of microcomputers m the schools should enhance the growth of state systems. 

Educators, state legislators, and the public currently see the need for accurate, relevant occu^ 
tSSS'" disseminated in a timely, efficient manner. The atatl^^Se 
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Nangovernmental SDuroet 



In addition to public agencies, sevaFal private organisations have developed and disseminated 
specific studies of labor markets. For example, the U.S» Chamber of Commerce for the past sev- 
eral years has published the results of employee benefits studies conducted by the Chamber's Sur- 
vey Research Center. The report, for example, normally includes information on industry^by- 
industry payments for pensions, insurance, vacations, holidays, sick leave, and employee benefits. 
The 22 tables and 4 charts of the report present trends of benefit costs for a group of 1S6 compan- 
ies that have responded to the survey since 1959. 

A number of commercial firms also have been involved In generating various types of labor 
market information. For examplci the following four commercially developed models (called 
econometric models) have long-term relevance to occupational demand: 

• Chase Econometric Associates, Inc. (CEAI)* CEAI's Long-Term Intorjndustry Forecast 
provides an analysis of major indicators affecting Industrial activity* The indicators 
include grois national product, Income, coniumption, employment, housing, business 
investmant, government spending and monetary policy, labor costs, and productivity. 
Forecasts by individual industries appear in several categories including employment. 

• Data Resources Inc. (DRI). DRrs State and Area ForecMtIng Service is an econometric 
forecasting systemof the dimensions of all 50 state, 9 regional, and selected MSA econo- 
mies. It provides analysts with a set of economic relationships specified at the state and 
regional leveL 

• The Merrill Lynch Economics Model. This model is based on industry input/output anaU 
ysis using Federal Reserve Board and U.S. Department of Commerce data. Industrial 
economic activity is produced Including employment, weekly hours, and total person 
hours. 

• Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates, Inc. (WEFA). The WEFA Annual and 
Industry Long^Ternn Forecasting Service uses modeling techniques with input/output 
methodolo^ to produce detailed industry forecasts of the national economy for a period 
of 10 or more years. Industrial forec^ts are produced for employment, growth rates for 
employment, average weekly hours of employment, and growth rates of hours of 
employment. 

Lastly, although It Is not actually a producer of labor market information, the American Fed^ 
eration of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organisations ( AFL-CIO) has played a m^'or role in the 
dissemination of LMI. For example, the " AFL-CIO Economic Program for Jobs and Fairness'^ 
(AFL-CIO, 1983) looks at many aspects of labor market information. A related background report 
focuses on a jobs and stimulus program with which all career and vocational counselors may want 
to be familiar. 



Classifleation Syst#ms and Crosswalk 

In addition to ^he primary sources of labor market information, counselors must be familiar 
with the major classification systems of LMI as well as the related concept of crosswalk. Both are 
briefly discussed below. 
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Meaning of lh« Term Glmlticmtlon 



^ classification means the categorization, grouping, and coding of like things In 

the field of labor market information, the concept refers primarily-but not solely-to industries 
occupations, and instructional programs, utsoieiy to maustries. 

the ^^^^ °' classification of LMI, It is necessary to distinguish between 

• O^pation An occupation is a group of similar Jobs found in various organizations.- it is 
made up of the tasks people perform in the workplace. Examples of occupations within 
the industries are carpenter (in construction), assembler (in manufacturing), and airline 
pilot (m transportation), 

• Industry. Industry categoric classify work by the goods or services produced Three 
examples of industries are construction, manufacturing, and transportation. 

as f J!owt?"'°"' «'^si««^ation includes the concept of irmtrmtional program, which is defined 

One or more itructured learning experiences designed to accomplish a predetermined 
objective or set of allied objectives, such as preparation for advanced study, qualification 
for an occupation or range of occupations, or solely to increase knowledge or under- 
standing. (Malitz. 1981. p. 3) 

The Most Important Classlfleatlon Systems 

that various classification systems have developed is simply that govern- 
StoSSdaL'tlf^t^'*-^ 7" ^d^in'sfative functions at different timi, Whfn they 
ne^s designed their approach In order to meet their unique program 

tinn Ifi™ '^V^T ^^\u «^'a8siflcations cited above are most common in labor market Informa- 
JhT tf^ 'i °' other approaches have been identified (Hatt. 1962). For example some of 

t.^S« fif sif ica^ons Hatt identified are as follows, by socioeconomic groups, by abflily ar ap?!- 
tudes. by interests, by field and level, by income, and by type of work. ^ ' ^ ""^ aP" 

1970? whfI*'?rfT„%'^I^J? n" formulations resulted from the career education movement In the 
igTOs. which Identified the following 15 career cluitersi business and office, marketing and dis- 

and niafSSuri!!^''"^^^^^^ ^^"^t™^"-"' manufacturing, transportation, agribusiness 

InA ^S,^^ ' T "? environmental control, public service, health, hospitality 

^aT^^fS^''"''^' ''"^^'tiand humanities, and consumer and homemaking edL 
cation. (Within each cluster, a hierarchy of occupations ranges from professional to unskilled.) 

Because our focus Is on the LMI resoureea most commonly used by counselors the emohaaia 
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CiatslfiQatlon by oeetipatlon. The most common type of LMI cl^aification system is occupa- 
tional alasiification* A iingle induitry uiually include many diffeFent occupations. Valuable 
information about approximately ^^5,000 occupations in today's world of work can be best pre- 
sented through the Standard Occupational ClasBification (SOC) and the DwUmary of Oc&upa- 
tianal Titles (DOT) cl^sification systems. 

Clatslflaatlofi by Industry. Industrial classification syBtems help both the counselor and client 
beooma acquainted with the world of work. Typically, a client itlecti a vocation through study of 
broad fields of occupEtions. Howaverp the client also may select a career by first choosing an 
industry that intereste him or harp For example, Norris, Hatch, Engalkes, and Winborn (1979) 
pointed out that in a one-induitry community, the potential worker may feel limited to the Jobs 
available within this industry. A knowledge of industry classification systems will help clients 
broaden their horizons. It also will help the coun^lor understand industrial outlook information 
in both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. Furthermore, it can be helpful in int€r= 
prating local opportunities. We will ba looking at one major industrial classification system, 
namely i the Standard IndvMtrial Cla&Bif ication (SIC), 

Classincallon by Instructional program. According to recent data, there are in the United 
States over 3,100 colleges and universities, over 7,600 noncollegiate schwls offering occupational 
programs, and over 15,000 elementary and secondary school districts. Most of these institutions 
have labalad their programs using terms that identic them In ways best serving their manage- 
mtnt needs. Although the institutional program classification system that we will be exploring is 
intended primarily for Federal and stete accounting needs as well as for institutional self^study, 
the system is important in "crosswalking*' purpo^s. Hence, it is of great relevance to counselors, 
(We will turn to that concept shortly,) The classification system that we will explora here "s the 
ClaMBificaiion of Instructional Programs (CIP) of the National Center for Education Statistics in 
the U.S. Department of Education. 

In addition to these major classification systems, wa also will be reviewing resources from 
other cl^sification approaches, namely, the Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) program 
of U,S, Department of Labor and the Census program of the U.S. Department of Commerce. The 
U.S. Department of Defense has Incorporated the classification systems of the military services 
Into a resource titled Military Occupational and Training Data, Let us first, however, briefly 
review certain specific products related to the Federal cli^sification systems. 

Federal classlfleatlon systems* Many of the Federal systems of classifying ca^er, labor 
market, and occupational Information evolved In the development of products and information 
required to respond to legislative mandate and agency naeds. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT), the Ouidefor Occup^ional Emploration (GOB), thB Standard Occupational Classifi- 
cation (SOC), the Standard Industrial ClMsification (SIC), and the Clc^sification of Inatructional 
Programs (CIP) are among the major Federal classification systems. 

• The Dictionaiy of Occupational Tltl^, The DOT classifies numerous details about the 
kind, level, and anvironmeht of the work performed. Published by the Employment and 
Training Administration of the U.S« Department of Labor, the DOT is one of the most 
widely known LMI resources. The fourth edition, published in 1977, contains almost 
20,000 occupational titles and more than 12,000 occupational definitions. The text orga^ 
nizes Jobs into occupations according to their similarities and defines the structures and 
contents of the occupations. These definitions are based on analyses of the duties and 
tasks of similar Jobs across the country. Each occupation is incorporated Into a classifica- 
tion structure in which Jobs are given nine^digit code numbers that primarily reflect the 
level of difficulty of work performed^ 
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The major portion of the DOT consisti of the lists and deicriptions of the occupations. 
However, unlike lan^age dictionariei, which eonsiit of alphabetical listings, the DOT 
Im^the occupations numerically by the nint-diEit coding system. This occupation*! code 
yieldi a wealth of information about the occupation. 

The DOT can be a valuable tool for eounselori, particularly because it is so comprehen- 
live. No other LMI resource exists that even begins to approach the number of occupa- 
tions contained in the DOT, Because the DOT is organised by occupational groups, it is 
an excellent means for obteining information about related jobs. The middle three digits 
also provide an immediate summary of the worker's relationship to data, people, and 
things. In addition, because the DOT lists the industries in which an occupation is found. 
It IS useful in assisting unemployed skilled workers to find similar jobs !n different indus- 
tries* The list of related jobs at the end of the occuDational definition serves the same 
function, 

* Guide for Occupational Exploration (GOB). According to ite authors, the GOE is 

designed to aid clients see themselves realistically in regard to their abilities to meet job 
requirements. By providing information about the interests, aptitudes, adaptebilities, 
and other requisites of occupational groups, the GOE makes possible a comparison of 
their requirements with what the individual knows about himself or herself. It also is a 
tool for counselors assisting individuals in sel^assessment and occupational choice. 

The data in the GOE are categorized into 12 interest areas, 66 work groups, and 348 sub- 
groups. The classification structure follows that or^nlzation; for example, 01 represents 
artistic (an interest area), 01.01 represents literary arts (a work group within the interest 
area), and 01.01.02 reprasents creative writing (a subgroup within the larger work 
group)« 

In regard to the use of the guide, the authors present an extremely valuable introductory 
discussion which presents five specific steps that individuals who use the guide without 
counselor assistance should take. The introduction also indicates numerous uses for voca- 
tional counselors and for the counseling^rocess. Lastly, the introduction explains how the 
GOE ties in with the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB). 

There are two versions of the GOEt the government version published in 1979 by the 
Employment and Training Administration of the U,S. Department of Labor and the pri- 
vate sector version edited by Thomas P. Harrington and Arthur J, O'Shea and published 
in 1984 by the National Forum Foundation. The modifications In the latter version prin- 
cipally concern design and arrangement plus additional narrative in the early chapters 
providing sugg^tions for using the guide. The new edition also lists such significant 
occupational clues as work values, hobbies and leisure activities, activities around the 
home, and school subjects, and relates each clue to the pertinent work groups in the 
guide. It also connects work experience and militaiy ^cupatlonal specialities with career 
choice. 

The Stand ard Occupational Claaslfication Manual fSOC). The 80C, published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, arranges all fourth^ditlon DOT codes In homogeneous groups 
on the basis of work performed. It contains a coding system that covers all occupations In 
which work is performed for p^ or profit, including work performod In family-operated 
enterprises where direct remuntration m^ not be made to family members. The manual 
w^ developed to provide a common coding structure and common language for all users 
and pr^ucers of occupational information. 
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The SOC coding systanip b^ausa It clusters oceupationi by similar worker function, can 
be of great value in assisting cliekits to locate additional occupations for which they may 
already be trained or that may require a minimum of additional traininE^ This character- 
istic should be especially helpful In insisting clients in transferring their ikilli to related 
occupationi. In addition, many career counselors use the SOC coding structure to orga^ 
nize their own resourca ctnters. Li^tly, the Oceupational Oatlook Handbook also is orga- 
nized by the major SOC divisions and, thus, becomes easier to use* LMI developers 
appear to be moving incre^ingly toward the use of the SOC coding structure as a 
framework for various Survey datai 

The Standard Industrial Classification Manual (SICX The SIC classifies each Industry by 
Its principal product or service. Published by the Office of Management and Budget, the 
SIC provide a way to alasdfy or code all types of business establishments in the United 
States economyi It is the most widely used industry cl^sification siystem. Much data on 
industry growth is tabulated on the bl^is of SIC c^^. The 1972 edition Is the most 
recent edition of the SIC, 

The SIC manual is useful when you are seeking an understanding of the industrial 
makeup of a particular area* Because similar occupations frequently are found in similar 
industrleSp it is helpful to use the SIC to determine additional firms that might employ 
people with skills or experiences obtained from a similar industry. The SIC h^ two fea- 
tures that can be helpful to counselors* It classifies to a rather specific degree the types of 
businesses found within each Industry. This can be especially helpful In planning a job 
placement strato^ by suggesting altornative kinds of businesses that might hire workers 
in a given occupation* Second, its classification system Is now used for compiling Indus- 
trial statistics by a number of Federal, state, and local government agencies. An under- 
standing of this classification systom will enable you to interpret industrial data in your 
geographic area* In short, the manual provides a useful reference for counselors to review 
the range of Industries In this country, to study in detail the types of firms within indus- 
tries, and to use as a guide for organising materials and literature on Industries* 

A Classification of Instructional Programs (CIP)* The CIP and the related definitions for 
describing such programs were developed and published by The National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) in the U.S. Department of Education. In order to fulfill one 
of its most significant mandatei^the collection of data-»the U.S. Office of Education 
and, more recently, the NCES, have supported the development of a series of educational 
terminology publications. These publications were developed bb separate series, one for 
elementary and secondary schools and one for higher education. The new classification of 
Instructional programs (published In 1981} has replaced these two earlier editions* It Is 
intended to fill several voids with regard to instructional programs at the elementary and 
secondary school levels and to replace the higher education taxonomy* 

Basically, the CIP is intended as a reference to ^sist in the collection, reporting, and 
Interpretation of data about instructional programs* Hence, it Is intended primarily for 
thofie who (1) design data collection instruments* (2) respond to the qu^tionnaires; and 
(8) compile, verify, and analyze data. In short, the CIP undoubtedly Is most useful for 
Federal and state date collection agencies as well as the reporting institutions them- 
selves. By providing a "common language" for all of education, the CIP serves a wide 
range of practitioners, from those involved in elementeiy school programs to others in 
continuing education* 

A major use of instructional program data, particularly at the Federal and stete levels, is 
in the development of information for labor market supply and demand compariions* In 
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the counseMng' of studenti, thtrefbre. It it wise to remembor that many oceupations draw 
theitf gMrants from multiple Instructional programs' for exampie, sales personnel can be 
tiiainsd m basinass, engineering, liberal arts, and so forth. In addition, many instruc- 
ttonal programs supply labor to many oecupations; liberal arts Is the classic example of 
thii phenftrtieBon. Lasely, there are some programs for which relationships to occupations 
art smgular and direct. Knowledge of the instruutional programs in the CIP will aid the 
aounsffljor who needs inifbrmiitlon about subjeet matter content areas when a student is 
undecided about his or Umr future direction of study, and when a client has little work 
hlstoiy 4o gii^plemfint hlS or her educational background. 



Meanfng of the Term Cnsawmlk 



From your reading of thi preceding section, you quickly can see that classlfleation systems 
often appear to aim in roultiiple directions. This is not surprising because different agencies com- 
pile data for different pmmWi In order to make greater use of this information, an additional 
system IS needed to sort the varaous classifications Into a series of units of analyses. It is necessary 
to build a bridge.^^ m it were, to relate, cross-reference, or cross-code the diverse elassiflcatlons. 
i he term crosawalk is used to daslgnate the relationship between the various classifications 



The Meet Impcrtant Crestwalk System 



Over the past few yeari, numerous attempts have been made to develop cross-code references. 
^rji^Srr ^ Frarmworkfor Developing an Occupattonal Ivformatimt 

S^atem (NOICC. 1979) describes m considerable detail the following four crosswalk approaches: 
5l?%?e -K*?'" ^'^fj-Code /nde^ (which related Census. DOT, and instructional program codes 
of the U.S. Office of Education), (2) Tomorrow'B Manpower Needa-Supplement S (which related the 
swne codes bb the previous reference), (3) Vocatfonal Bdumthn and Ocmpationa (which related 
DOT and instructional program codes of the U.S. Office of Education), and (4) the Interim edition 
or Vmational Preparatm and Oecupationa (which related Census, DOT. OES, SOC, and USOE 



We will be exploring the latter in detail, that Is, the third edition of the Vocational Prepara- 
t,on and OcmpaUona (NOICC, 1982) or "VPO," as it is called. The VPO establishes relationships 
among classification systems for Federal and state data programs. 

_ In the foilowing chapter you will explore further the specific classification and crosswalk 
documents as well as other LMI resources that serve as the work tools for both counselors and 



Suggested Activities 



1. As the introduction to this chapter indicates, many magazines and newsoapers often 
carry articles that refer In some way to labor market Information and data. Revipw your 
local newspaper for at least 1 week and collect as much material as ycu can regarding the 
status of your local labor market and the nature of the information reported. 

2. Visit at least two school libraries and one public library in order to find out which of the 
resources listed in Table 3-1 are available. 
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3* Write to the amployment security agency (^ESA) In your state to ascertein the specific 
LMI publications developed by that state agency* Analyse the content of various LMI 
newsletters and research publications for a recent 3-month period. 

4, Write to your State Occupational Unformation Coordinating Comniittee (SOICC) and 
request a stateinent of services as well as a list of availablt producte. 

5. Find out whether your state has developed an Occupational Information System (OIS)* 
Determine the nature of the information and date included in the system. 

6* Some of you may have access to a computerised career information delivery syitem 

(CIDS) that d^crib^ occupations in both the militery and civilian ^etor* Whether or not 
you have seen such a s>^tem, consider the type of information you would want Included in 
a CIDS with both military and civilian occupational information. Also consider the 
manner In which you would like to be able to access or search the data b^e. Liit the main 
categories of information you would want, the ways in which you would like to be able to 
get to the information^ and the ways you might use military information incorporated 
into a civilian CIDS. ^ 

7, Review Appendix B, "Guidelines for the Preparation and Evaluation of CarMr Informa- 
tion Literature/- In order to develop an appreciation of how national guidelines mnld help 
you select the most appropriate career information for use. 

8. Talk to at least two experienced counselors to learn how they use occupational classiftca^ 
tion systems and crosswalk resources. Discuss with them the resulting situation If classi- 
fication systems did not exist. 
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CHAPTIR IV 



EXPLORING LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 
RESOURCES AND PRODUCTS 



eHAPTgR GOALS 

1. Develop an understanding of the wide variety of LMI resources available from national 
agencies. 

2* Develop an understanding of the nature of the major labor market Information resources 
and products. 

3. Develop an understanding of how classification and crosswalk systems are prtsented In 
the published resources. 



HiaHLiaHTS 




• Classification Resources 




• Crosswalk Resource— Focaf Zonal Preparatim and Oc 


mpathnB 


• Additional LMI Resource Used in Counseling 
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Introduction 



..^^^ purpose of this chapter is to review the m^or Federal systems, resources, and products 
used in reporting occupational, career, and labor market Information. In chapter 3. a foundation 
was set to help readers understand the main producers of such information at the Pedtfil and 
atote le^li. This chapter focuses on available resource. How you can use them, and how you can 
Obtain them. The publieatjons noted should be on every eounoelor's bookshelf or at letttnMPby in 
Iw^^nl^?°«™f Even you have all of these resource at hand, you will mid to keep 

alert constantly to new resources and revisions as they become available^ 

The resources are divided into the. following three sroups: classification resources icrass- 
walk resource, and additional resources used in counseling. In later chapters, you will sii how 
these resources pertain to five actual career counseling case studies. In addition. Appendix A 
includes several other resources which counselors also mm find useful in their work with clients. 

The following resources-listed in the order they appear in the text-will be exploMd with 
regard to scope of coverage, type of information presented, brief description of contents, and how 
counselors can use this information: 

Clasallleatlon RMourees 

Dhtionary of Occupational Titlea 

Dictionary of Occupational Titlea- Fourth Edition Supplement, 198S 

Selected Charaeteristiee of Ocmpationa Drfined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titki 

Guide for Occupational Exploration 

Standard Occupational Clasaification Manual 

Standard Industrial Classification Manual 

A Classification of Inatruetional Programs 

OES Survey Operations Manual 

OES Dictionary of Occupations 

U.S. Census ^Population, 1980: Alphabetical Indm of Occupaiiona and Industries 
U.S. Census of Population, 1980: Clasaified Index of Industries and Oecupations 

CrQMwalk RMOurea 

Vocational Preparation and Occupations 
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Addfironal Rdsouroet Used In Counstllng 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
Occupational Projections and Training Data 
U.S. Induetrial Outlook 

Military Career Guide: Employment and Training Opportunities in the Military 
Military Oaeupational and Training Data 
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Diettonary of Occupational Titles 



Seeps Of Cevmmrmsm 

^^^^^^m^i'^^^ '5 " " commonly called, defines and clasiifiea 

fhP rn^it .nS^ K ° °«^»P*t'°n8 performid for pay or profit in the United States economy. It is 
the most corn^rehensive and probably the most well-known and often-used source of occupation^ 
information available. The most recent edition (the fourth edition) was published in im lacr 
occ^^ ^«,„ed m the DOT has been assigned a unique. nine=4it numb^^^^^Sod- 
ing s^tem is commonly used as a cross-referencing device for relating various kinds of o'-cupa- 
Th«s. DOT oodes are used in the Occupational oJiook ^andftool. thelS 
Sll^S IS^" Cto/,coe.'o« system, and obviously, in the Sdmted Characteristics 
nuE Ji^^H- "'f^^'^t'^'^fy*^ Occupational Titles. In addition. DOT codes are used by a 
number of 8ta»idard,zed assessment instruments for aptitudes (e.g.. the General Aptitude Test 
Battery) and interests (e.g., the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory). p «uae lesi 

15 to^^e^ ei^'S.lPS'^tf ? Occupational Oronp Arrangement or «OGA" (from page 
^^^^^^A- ■ ? « arranged by DOT codes according to the occuoatJoJal 

catagory vftrst digit) division (first two digits), and group (first three digits). The first "OGA" list- 
PHnter » "OOl 061-010 Architect," the last listing on page 946 is "971.687-022 Sc^^n 

Printer Helpe^- In between is a world of occupations awaiting t« be discovered by anyone in need 
of expanding \m%s or her occupational awareness. anyone in neea 



Type of Information Presented 



>nto occupations based on their similarities. It aico defines the job ch^r- 
^^^^ ^ occupations. The definitions are the result of comprehensive analyses of 

thToSr ref^^i^ th?.^ n''^^ '!! "'^'^ f The term occupation, m used in 

work site^ collective description of a number of individual jobs performed in many 

A^ occupational definition in the DOT normally has six basic parts. Each presents informa- 
tion ftbout a job In a systematic fashion. The parts are. (1) the nine-digit occ^patSal coie 
7^:^ the occupational title (8) the industry o^ tedustries in which the occuSon is found 
4) alternate t.tK«s or other titles by which the occupation also may be known. (5) a description of 
the tasks performed, and (6) related occupations. ^a^-ripuun m 

As Indicated, each definition is assigned a unique nine-digit code. Th^ first three digits iden- 
^n^^^^ occupational group^ All occupations are clustered into oneof nine bro^ itego- 
Th«f £ - proftssional. technical and managerial, or clerical and sales occupations 

«teK"«s break up into 82 occupational divisions (first two digits), such as occupations fn 
2 ^"S-*"f professional category. Divisions, in turn, separate into 

smaller oroupe Crfirst three digitb)- 669 such groups are identified in the DOT. 

The nine occupational categories (first digit) are as follows: 

0/1 Profi^ional, Technical, and Managerial Occupations 

2 Clerical and Sales Occupations 

3 Service Occupations 

4 Agrfcualtural, Fishery, Forestry, and Related Occupations 
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fi Frocessinft Ocaupsaations 

6 Machine TrM^ QOccupations 

7 Bench Work Oedtt;Mpation§ 

8 Struetural Wo^l^ ^Oceupattons 

9 Miscellaneotti O^^^upations 

In the following eXarnpUMe for counielor (046,107-010), the first digit (0) Indloated th^st this par- 
ticular oaoupatfon is {o^ni inn the oategoty "Professionalp Technicalp and Manigirial O^^eupations.'* 

040,107^10 COtJNiEfX^R (profera. & kin.) suldAnaa eounse- 

lofi v^»ti^i^sal ftdvli#n vocatlonsl counielor* 
Couiiiels !ndlvldiiil% gn^ pMrovfdes group tduoatlonal and vogationa! 
gufdance strvlcag: CdUe^ts^OMri^iilzts, and analysts InfoFmatlon about 
indfvidumls throuf h r^oitll i It^ teite, Intei^iews, and proft ssiona! sources 
to appraisi their {nte^t^i #potitudf s, abllltlts, and j^rsonalfty charac- 
terisiicii for vocmtlotiil gn^ i^Uueatlonal planning* Complleiand siudits 
oceupmtiionaK idueati<^ii»li #f^5d taonomlo Information to aid eounMlm 
In inaking and ^arii^iti^ 0Utat voeatlonal and tdugatfona! objoctfvts. 
Haferi students to pls^rfit^t s ^ g#rvf et. Asslito Individuals to understand 
andovir^omtioafai und tifiot«»tional pFoblems^ en^ge inre^areh 
and follow-up aotivfti^ to JVr^aluate eounstling teehnlqu^. May teach 
classes^ May be desf^at^ n&s^QQrdins to arta of actfvi^ as COUNSfi^ 
Lq% COLLEGE (^ttciti^nla)! COUNSELOR. EMPLOYMENT DE- 
VELOPMENT D£f>ARTMBSNT(eduaatton):COUNS^^ 
(education); COUNSSLOE. ^^ETEHANS ADMINISTEATION (gov. 
serO, 



The second digit t^{eT§ tMo a division. The divisions within "PFofessionalp Teohnifial* - and 
Managerial Ocoupattoiis^ sfw^e: 

OO/Ol Occupationi In afaohftecttirap engineeringp and iurveying 

03 Occupationi in iriastheniatias and phyaieal seienoes 

04 Occupatioiii tn Iff^^ soienees 

06 Oocupations In science 

07 Oaeupations In m^t^dioine and health 
09 Oeeupationi In ^diuuoation 

In the exaniplep the ieeOK*nd digit (4) thui locates the occupation in the ^Occypatlons in life 
soienaes'* division. 

The third digit define tK^he oeeupational group* The groups within the -'Oceiipfttioris ^ in life 
goienoas^ division are: 

040 Occupationi In a^QB^icultural science 

041 Occupations in blolologlcal sciences 
04S Occupations In 9#?w€hology 

049 Occupationi In W^m science, n.e.c. 

The third digit in the t^Kample (S) locate the occupation In the '^Occupatioiisin psy^^hology' 
group. 
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Here is a brief summary of the concept so far; 



COUNSELOR (professional and kindred occu- 
pations) guidanog counselor; vocattonal advisor; 
vocational coun§alor 048.107-010 



Category (1st digit) 

0/1 Profeisional, Technicalp 
and ManagariEl 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Division (2nd digit) 

00/01 
02 
03 

04 Life scieneei 

05 

07 

09 



Group (3rd digit) 

040 
041 

043 

046 Psychology 
049 



The middle threa digits are the worker functions rating of the tasks performed in the occu- 
pation. Every job requires a worker to function to some degree In relation to data, people, and 
things, as shown in the following examples 



Data (4th digit) 

0 Synthesizing 

1 Coordinating 

2 Analyzing 

3 Compiling 

4 Computing 
6 Copying 

6 Comparing 



People (5th digit) 

0 Mentoring 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing 
8 Supervising 
4 Diverting 

6 Persuading 

6 Speaking-iignalling 

7 Serving 

8 Taking instruotions-helping 



Things (6th digit) 

0 Setting up 

1 Precision working 

2 Operating-controiling 
8 Driving-operating 

4 Manipulating 

6 Tending 

6 Feeding^offbearing 

7 Handling 



A/om Detallfd dsfinltions of the terms Dam, P^opfs, and Thtngs are prisenttd In the appgndlK of the DOT, pp, 1369-1371 
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The worktr function relationship within the datap people, and things hiirarahy for counailor 
is as follows: 



COUNSELOR 045,107-010 



Most 
Complex 



Data 



People 



Things 



0 

1 Coordinating 



1 
2 
S 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0 Mentoring 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



Least 
Complex 



7 Handling 



The levels are arranged In a deiaending^ scale of eomplexity. The lower numbers repfeitnt 
more oomplex levels of work performance. For examplep with this numbering system, it may 
inferred that an oeeupation having the middle three digits of .107 Is of higher levrl of comp/laxlt^ 
than a Job coded .687. Although this type of inference is useful in comparing differing job*^. it 
should be applied mainly to jobs in ttie same occupational group (i.e., a group that has the sitine 
first three digits). 

Keep in mindp toOp that these levels are descriptive rather than quantitative. As such, they 4o 
not always represent the fullest expression of job complexity or simplicity. They describe what th 
worker generally does on the job* Sometimes what workers do is an adequate diBcrimlnator of per^ 
formance level; sometimes it is not. 

In the example showing the code for counselor^ the numbers indicate that the relatlonihip to 
data is at hierarchy level 1 (coordinating); the relationship to people is at level 0 (mentoring); and 
the relationship to things is at level 7 (handling). The numbers provide a discription of the fuiic^ 
tional activities in this particular occupation. For examplCp the primary activities involve ooordt- 
nating (i.e., determining the time* place, and sequence of actions to be taken on the basis of m^^^ 
sis of data). Contact with people is most apparent. In terms of "things " crynseling obviously is net 
high on the list with regard to setting up or working with precision tools. 

The assignment of the fourth, flfthp and sixth digits to any given occupation Is made regard^ 
less of the occupational group Involved. The functional code in the example of 'M07" may atply to 
many occupations in many different are^ of technology besides the occupational group 04S, If it 
correctly indicates what the worker does in the various occupational groups. Lastly, the final thMe 
digits Indicate the alphabetical order of titles within six-dlgit code groups. They serve to diffarett^ 
tiate a particular occupation from all others. A number of occupations may have the same flrit six 
digfts; no two can have the same nine digits. 

It is through the combination of the first three digits with the second three digits that the full 
occupational meaning can be realized— eA#//rae three specify the oempcaional area in which the 
work is bei^ donep and the secmd three digits empress what the work&r does^ The resulting mmhim^ 
tion provide a thumbnail sketeh of the occupation. 
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Briaf DMerlptlontlOontonti 



The book corslitiof the following r nine sections^ 

• Introdttcto and summary ll^tinff /nn. xIH-xH). This section includes a brief explanation 
of how torn the doeuBient, a well as lists of occupational categories, divisions, and 



groups. 



• Master tii and definitionB top. l-S). Master Title definitions describe work duties that 
are commm to a number of jonbs. Occupations in which these common duties are an essen- 
tial partolthe job refer the ua^r to the master definition In order to save space and avoid 
unnecessiry repetition of theDommon dutlra. Clues to classification of jobs and master 
definitioiiiiri provided, 

• "^rm titiMMd definitions (pno. 5-14). Term titles are titles commonly used for a number 
of jobs tEstmay differ widely E in job knowledge required, tasks performed, and job loea- 
tion. Tepmlitle definitions brwadly indicate the jobs that are known by the titles and pro- 
vide inforillition helpful In fjn*«dlng appropriate specific titles and codes. 

• Qecupfttjonal group arranyeffl^nt (pp. 15-946). Definitions are arranged by DOT codes 
accordmjtooecupational mte^OFy (first digit), division (first two digits), and group (first 
three dlgili!, « 



GlQssa^(p^947-963). This glossary defines technical words that are italicized In DOT 
definitiori,Ths meaning of thsse technical words often differs from common usage as 
shown m sitandard dictionary^. 

AlphabetM index of oceup&ti— p nal titles (dp. 968-1166). This Index arranges titles and 
codes 111 Blpliabetical order an« gi^es complete digit codes for all titles. 



• OceupaticMltitl^ arranged bsgy Industry dMignatlon (pp. 1157-1361). This seetinn 
arranges tlllisand codes accoraadlng to industries. Industries are identified by the abbre- 
viated industry deiignationi foenind in occupational definitions, followed by the complete 
mdustry tllli, 

• Industry Irte (pp. 1363-1367). _ This index lists In alphabetical order all Industries that 
are identified in DOT occupational definitions- It also Indexes this material by DOT page 
numbers. f s 

• Appendix! Explanation of data ,, people, and things (pp. 1869-1371). The concluding sec- 
tion intepjrsls significance of worker functions ratings according to involvement with 
data, people, and thi ngs. 

How Do CouiiBelonUii This IntorniflllOBBn? 

*^ ™ «'''«n*'s career exploration is to present that client with a 
copy of the DOT. Iti ulk alone may turm off a user. However, the DOT can be a valuable tool for 
the counselor simpljbicause it is so coiiiEprehensive. No other source of occupational Information 
?fAm . J®* approach the nTOimber of occupations contained In the DOT. Because the 

S? "jJPI'^^- i/f^P*"""*' ffroupw, It Is an excellent resource for obtaining related jobs, 
rne middle three aiiita provide an Imnfiesdiate summary of the worker's relatlotishlp to data peo- 
ple, and things. Becme it also lists the industries in which an occupation Is found, the DOT is a 
valuable resource id misting unemploye^d skilled workers to find similar Jobs In different Indus- 
tries. The list of relilidjobs at the end cf^ the definition serves the same function. Finally, the DOT 
is such a universal fwurce that many asEdltional LMI resourcw are cross-referenced to it 
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The counselor— particularly an employment service counselor— who uses the DOT should pay 
particularly close attention to the introductory section on "How To Use the DOT For Job Place- 
ment." The occupational code provides a method for permitting a search of the files to locate and 
retrieve Information about applicants who previously regiitered with the Employment Service 
system for a Job and to match their qualifications with available job orders. Specific approaches to 
usin^ the DOT in Job placement are summariied in relation to the following Employment Service 
operations: taking applicationSp taking orders, and job matching. 



Aequirin^ the DOTi The document may be acquired from, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, (Stock No. 029'013-00079- 
9) Cost: $28,00, 

Reference: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration. (1977), 
Dictionary of occupational titles (Mh edj. Washingtom DC: Government Printing Office, 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles: 
Fourth Edition Suppiement, 198a 



Seope of Coverage 



In 1982, the U.S. Department of Labor published this document for use with the DOT. 
The supplement contains titles, codes, and definitions for occupations that have emerged 
smce the 1977 publication and for occupations that were omitted inadvertently from that 
publication. This broadening of the data base in response to user need adds to the consider- 
able value of the DOT to all who are involved in providing guidance and counseling services 



Type of Information Preaented 

The supplement contains occupational titles similar to the ones In the DOT. The follow- 
ing IS an example of one of the definitions written to reflect an increasing emphasis on 
employment and training: 

166.267-034 JOB DEVELOPMENT SPECIALIST (profess. & kin.) 

Promotes and develops employment and on-tha-job training opportunities for disadvantaged 
applicants- Assists employers In revising standards which exclude applicants from jobs. 
Demonstrates to employers effectiveness and profitability of employing chronically unem- 
ployed by identifying jobs that workers could perform. Establishes relationships with 
employers regarding problems, complaints, and progress of recently placed disadvantaged 
applicants and recommends corrective action. Assists employers In establishing wage scales 
commensurate with prevailing rates. Promotes, develops, and terminates on-the-job training 
program opportunities with employers and assists in writing contracts. Identifies need for 
and assists in development of auxiliary services to facilitate bringing disadvantaged appli- 
cants into job-ready status. Informs business, labor, and public about training programs 
through various media. GOE 11.03.04 PD SB EC I MS L4 SVP 6 SOC 143 

The following is Just a small sample of several codes and titles found in the supplement- 

008.061-030 Nuclear-Decontamination Research Specialist 

015.067-010 Nuelear-Criticality Safety Engineer 

020.262-010 Software Technician 

070.117-010 Chief of Nuclear Medicine 

076.127-018 Dance Therapist 

079.224-010 Home Health Technician 

102.167-014 Historlc-Sjte Administrator 

109.361- 010 Restorer, Paper-and-Prints 
159.042-010 Laserist 

168.267-086 Hazardous- Waste Management Specialist 

169.117-014 Grant Coordinator 

195.167.042 Aleohol-and-Drug-Abuse-Assistance Program Administrator 

199.261-014 Parking Analyst 

203.362- 022 Word-Processing-Machine Operator 
249.867-086 Satellite-Instruction Facilitator 
311.472-010 Fast-Foods Worker 
359.367-014 Weight-Reduction BpeclaUit 
412.674-014 Animal-Nursery Worker 
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601.381-042 Die Maker, Electronic 

637.261-080 Solar-Ener^-Sj^tem Installer 

709.281-018 Ultrasonic Tester 

739.261-010 Exhibit Builder 

768.880-010 Furniture ^storer 

851,862-010 Sewer-Line Photo-Inspector 

865,861-010 Mirror Installer 

912,663-010 Airport Utility Worker 

962,261-010 Planetarium Technician 

969.685-010 Snowmaker - 

976.385-101 Microfilm Processor 

976.682-022 Microfilm-Camera Operator 



Brief Dtsgrlption of Qontents 

The occupational definitions in the supplement appear in numeric order* which corre- 
sponds to the Occupational Group Arrangement of titles by nine-digit code in the DOT. To 
reduce Its bulk, aubgrouping of these definitions under category, division, and group head- 
ings, and their accompanying definitions, have been omitted. For definitions of categories 
under which supplement definitions occur and for further explanation of the DOT classifica- 
tion structure, the user should refer to the Introduction and Occupational Group Arrange- 
ment sections of the fourth edition of the DOT, 

Auxiliary ratingi and classifications have been added at the end of each definition to 
make this listing complementary to other publications that present fourth-edition DOT data. 
For eKaniple, Selected CharaeteristicB of OcmipationB Defined in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles explains estimates for physical demands (PD), environmental conditions (EC), 
mathematical (M) and language (L) development, and specific vocational preparation (SVP). 
The Guide for Occupational Emploration and the Standard Occupational Classification Man- 
ual explain GOE and SOC classifications^ respectively. 

The DOT should be the first source of references with the supplement consulted for 
information not found In the DOT, Occupational titles referred to within the body of a defini- 
tion contained in the supplement are either defined in the DOT or newly defined in this 
pubUcation, 

The authors of the dTOument note that every effort h^ been made to keep the informa- 
tion in the supplement consistent with the DOT, However, some of the data processed for this 
publication affected occupations already accounted for in the 1977 publication. As a result^ 
some occupations that appeared in the fourth edition DOT as undefined related titles 
attached to base definitions are presented m separate base definitions with new codes. These 
changes arose largely out of response to the need of such users as government agancles, 
unions, and trade associations for definitions with greater specificity of job content 



How Do Oounulors Use This Informstion? 

The use of the DOT supplement is the same as the u^ of the DOT itself; that is, It is an 
excellent resource for obtaining information about additional related jobs. Because the more 
than 275 new definitions are so current, the counselor is presented with a timely resource 
that reflects new and emerging occupations, 
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Acquiring the DOTi Fourth Edition Supplement 1983: This doeumant may be acquired 
from the U.S, Governinent Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 (No. 1983 0-411^595) Cost- 
§4.50. 

Reftrencei U.S, Department of Labor, Employnient and Training Administration. (19§2). 
Dictionary of occupational titles: Fourth Edition Supplement, 298S. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 
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S#lac!tad Charaataristieii of Oaoupatlong Daflnad 
in tha DietlQnary of Oeeupational Titlas 



Seepe of Coverage 

The U.S. Department of Labor also published this document for use with the DOT. The publi* 
cation provides an expanded interpretEtion of si^Ificant job characteristics for a wide range of 
occupations requiring similar capabilities* Supplementary information on training time (includ- 
ing mathematical and language development and specific vocational preparation), physical 
demands, and environmental (or working) conditions are listed for each job defined in the DOT, 
The previous (third) edition of the DOT included a volume that contained much of the same 
information included here. Some of this information also is presents in considerable detail in 
Vocatianal PrBparation and Occupations (VPO) discussed below. 



Type of Information PresMted 

As noted, this DOT supplement provides detailed information on physical demands^ environ- 
mental conditions, and training time for each job defined in the DOT. The information is pre- 
sented in two parts: Part A includes the titles arranged by the Guide for Occupational Exploration 
(GOE) work groups and physical demands. Part B Is an Index of titles by DOT code. The unique 
feature of Part A is the grouping of occupations according t^ similarity of physical demands 
requirements; that is, all jobs that are sedentary (within a work group) are listed together, all 
light jobs are shown together, and so forth. 



Brief DMorlptlon of Contents 

Part A contains the following information on all DOT occupations: the strength factor, physi- 
cal demands, environmental conditions, levels of math and lan^age development required to do 
the work, and specific vocational preparation or training time. It also clusters all DOT occupa^ 
ttons by a coding structure outlined in the Guide for Occup€Lti(mal Emploration. The GOE clusters 
all DOT occupations by worker-interest factors. However, it is not necessary to be familiar with 
the GOE in order to obtain this information. All of the information contained In Part A is In a 
coded format. Keys for interpreting the coded information are found in the following appendix^ 
of Selected CharacteriBticst A (physical demands), B (environmental conditions), C (math and lan- 
guage development), D (specific vocational preparation), and E (occupational aptitude patterns). 

Part B Is really an index organised numerically by DOT code. This Index provides the GOE 
code for each DOT codeB Because all information in Part A is listed by GOE code, this is an inval- 
uable index. For example, if you want to know the specific vocational preparation for the occupa- 
tion of counselor, you must first locate the nlne^Iglt DOT code for counselor (045.107.010). In Part 
B, you will find 045.107.010 listed on page 800 of the book. The number listed after the DOT code 
is the GOE code, which you will use in Part A to find the specific v^atlonal preparation for coun^ 
selor. The GOE for counselor is 10*01.02; the needed information Is located on page 259. 

To illustrate these concepts further, the following brief examples (from pages 259 and 300, 
respectively) are helpful* 
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PART A 



10.01 Sedal Scrriea 



041107414 
045,107«01S 

D41 107-034 

04110743S 

□43.107-042 

OPa 107-010 

090J 17-011 

09MO7-O1O 

139,207^10 

i66.!6?-0l4 

117.167-151 

191.107-010 

193,107-014 

l?3.i074Jli 

151.107-022 

itll07-03O 

193.107-OJ4 

113.107-031 

ifiJ37^lO 

IS J 67-030 

I?9,207<0I0 

0^.107-010 

191107-^6 

\^M7-0H 

191.367^10 



DmECTOR OF COUNSELING (pfofs. & km ) 
PSYCHOLOQIST. CUHICAL (prsf» & kin ) 
WrOiOLOGOT, COUNiELiNG (prof^ i fctao 
PSYCHOLOGliT, SCaiOGL (p^^ A fesg ) 
RESIDENCE GQUNSELOR (^uatiso) 

VO^TIONAL-RHIABILITATION CQUNiELOR (iev ^ ) 

FO^mOn^WTimmrF adviser Muatlos) 

DEAH ©F ^rUDEN^ (rtistiBD) 1 

DEAN ©F rrUDENTS (^g^to) II 

ASTROLOQER (hs^. ± 

DIRECTOR ©F PhAmW€T f^aatfen) 

WTOANS C©NTACT REPRKENTA'nvE Cnonpfofii Qrg«i.) 

CA^WORKER (io^ is^.) 

CASEWORKER, CJOLD WELFARE (loda] ^ ) 

CASEWORXER. FAMILY (te^ ■&.) 

SOCIAL GROUP WORKER (iadAl as.} 

SOCIAL WORKER, MEDICAL (profs. & kia.) 

SOCIAL WORKSU PSYCHL^TRIC £ ksi ) 

SOCIAL WORKER* SOf DDL (prsrmM. & Ma) 

CASEWORK SUF^VIiOR (i^U is.) 

PAR OLE OmCER ^fofts. ft Idii.) 

DLANETIG COUNSELOR 0fefa ft fcfa,) 

COUNSELOR ^mta. ft kliL) 

SOCIAL WORKER. DELINQU^CY PREVENTION (MsI scr ) 

HUMAN RELATIONS OR DRUG AND ALCSHOL ODUNSELOR fsilJufv s 

CASE AIDE (is^ »,) ^ 



S4S 

S i 

SI 6 

S3 

S56 

US 

S5 

S9 

$9 

SS 

SS 

S45 

S5 
S9 
SS 
S5 
55 
SS 
59 
55 
S5 
SS 

L4 1 a 

L S 
r.) L 4 5 
L5 



5 
5 
6 
S 
5 
5 
5 
I 
5 
J 
4 
5 
5 
3 

S 

5 

5 

i 

5 

S 

5 

S 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 



/Vote Prom SB/sctBa ahBraqmristies of Qeeupat/ons Defined In th^ Dicmnary of OacupamnBl Titfes (d 2S9) hv 
^45?SfSr* ' ^'^P'^^^^^* Training AdmInistr«!on;ii81^.,rS^^f™ 



PARTB 



045.107-010 
04S. 107-014 

043,107-011 

041107-022 

045. !074»26 

04SJ07-030 



ia0L02 
iaoL02 

10.01.02 

10.01.^ 

iO.OL02 

1 1.03.01 



Mb 



9QT Uttc mad fsi 



L COUNSELOR (profsi. * kin.) 
S COUNSELOR, NURSES* 

ASSOCIATION (medical ser.) 
S DIRECTOR OF COUNSELING 

^rsf^. ft kiiL) 

s ^YCHOLodirr, clinical 

Cp^fj^, ft idfl.) 

S ^VCHOLOGfST, TOUHSEHNO 
(pnfs^ ft kin.) 

I, PSYCHOLOGIST, INDUSTRIAL- 
ORGANIZATIONAL Cprofts. ft 
JOa.) 



/Voff . From Smeted QhatBeteriities of Oeeupatfons Defined in tfis Dietionary of Oacupationai Titiei (p. 300) by 
U J. Oepsrtmtnt of Libor, Employment md Trarnlng Administration, 1981 , Washington DC^ U S Govimmant 
Printing Off let. 
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To Interpret these charts, refer to the appendixes of Selected Characteristics, The Eppendxxes 
will indicate that, according to the physical demands column* the work of counselors is classified 
as light. The numbers {4» 5* or 6) indicate that reaching* handling* fingering* and/or feeling (4) are 
involved; that talking and/or hearing (5) are involved; and that seeing (6) Is involved. The / indi- 
cates thst all of the occupations are "inside jobs." The M column Indicates the level of mathematic 
development needed; in this escample, a counselor (045407,010) normally needs to function at a 
level 5 in mathematics. The L column indicates the level of language deveiopment needed; a coun- 
selor normally needs t' ^^mction at a level 5 in language. SVP is the specific vocational prepara- 
tion time. A counsLiu. , ... need to be at level 7; that Is* "over two years up to and including four 
years" of special preparation. 



How Do Counialors Use This Inforiiiiflon? 

This resource provides additipnal iniights into the characteristics and requirements of scores 
of occupations. Using it with the DOT will promote a better understanding of the relationships 
and differences among occupations and will suggest transfer possibilitits from one occupation to 
another* Sehcted CharacteriBticB also is an excellent resource to use in dealing with handicapped 
students or clients. Information on strength factors, physical demands, and environmental condi- 
tions is essential in their career planning process. In addition, the math and language develop- 
ment and SVP data are especially important in working with cllente considering training for a 
particular occupation. And, lastly, counselors who can make use of the GOE worker Interest clus* 
tering arrangement in the Selected CharacteriBticB will find it a good resource to use In ^slstlng 
those beginning career exploration. 

The appendixes help the counielor interpret the charts and thereby provide vital information 
for use with clients* The discuBsion of the VPO also Is relevant here, because this document 
includes some of the same basia information. 



Acquiring Selected Characteristic&i This document may be acquired from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. (Stock No. 1980 0-301-746) Costi $11.50. 

Refereiioei U«S. Departmefit of Labor, Employment and Training Administration (1981). 
Selected character isticB of occupationB de/iiwd in the dictionary of occupational titles. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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GuTde for Occupational Exploration 



Seepe of Coverage 



^ay/ora^/on (GOE) is a U.S. Employment Service publication 
S!n?aSlE 4' r nl"*'" "^'^ >ntormatlon about fields of work that match their own inter- 
ests and abilities. The GOE or^nlEes occupations into 12 interest areas. 66 work groups and 348 
subgroups. The interest areas are as follows: groups, ana 



01 - Artistic 

02 - Scientific 

03 - Plants and animals 

04 - Protective 

05 - Mechanical 

06 - Industrial 

07 - Business detail 

08 -Selling 

09 - Accommodating (e.g.. services) 

10 - Humanitarian 

11 - Leading-influencing 

12 - Physical-performing 



These areas represent the broad interest requirements of occupations (e g 10- 
Hum^anitarian involves interest in helping others with their mental, spiritual, social, physical, or 
vocationa needs). The work groups are the jobs suitable for exploration by those who have a pk?- 
Si'f^^ t^' ^ f-^PV^ The subgroups are occupations organised to mak/it 

^ler for the user to distinguish among the occupations (e.g.. 10.01-02=CounseJing and Social 



Type of Information Presented 

ovPrSr^'Tflf "® provided for each of the 66 work groups. Each description contains a general 
^^^^^^T^^- by narratives regarding the following questions" What 

kind of work would you do? What skills and abilities do you need for this kind of work? How do 
you know if you would like or could learn to do this kind of work? How can you prepare for and 
enter th's kind of work? What else should you consider about these jobs? The firm! section Jf Jach 
work group lists the DOT codes that are covered in the description. 

The sample below (from p. 276) illustrates one type of question asked and a portion of the 
answer for Social Services (GOE 10.01): 

How do you know if you would like or could learn to do this kind of work? 
The following questions may give you clues about yourself as you consider this group of jobs 
—Have you been active in church or civic groups? Do you like to work with other people 

toward a common goal? f f 

-Have your friends come to you for advice or help with their personal problems? Did you 
help them find solutions? " 

mi. IHf I®".*'?" °' ^^^^ description, as indicated, includes a listing of covered DOT codes 
1 he following brief example (from p. 277) is for counseling and social work (GOE 10.01.02). 
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Counselpr (profess* & kin.) 045.107-010 
Dianetic Counselor (profeis. & kin,) 199 JOT-OlO 
Director of Coungiling (profess. & kin.) 045.107-018 
Parole Offic^^r (profesi. & kin.) 195l67»030 
Psychologisti Clinical (profess, & kin.) 045.107-022 
Pdyehologist* Counieling (profess, & kin.) 046.107»026 
Psychologist, SchMl (profess. & kin.) 045.107»0a4 
Social Worker, Medical (profess. & kin.) 195.107-080 
Social Worker, Psychiatrle (profess. & kfn,) 195.107-034 
Social Worker, School (profess. & kin.) 195.107-038 



Briiif Description of Contents 

The GOE contains a brief introduction explaining the purpose and organisation of the guide: 
a description of Its use in career exploration; definitions of the interest areas; and a suniniary list 
of all the interest areas, work groups* and subgroupE. This Is followed by approximately 800 
pages— the Area and Work Group Arrangement— devoted to the questions and answers and, in 
some caseSi lengthy lists of relevant DOT titles and codes. 

The second half of the document contains several valuable appendixes. For example, Appen- 
dix B discusses the related use of U.S. Employmewt Service (USES) interest and aptitude tests; 
Appendix C presents suggestions for using the guide in organiEing occupational information; and 
Appendix D (880 pages) presents an alphabetical arrangement of the occupations, with related 
DOT and GOE code numbers. 



How Do Counselors Use This Information? 

The authors of the GOE include a detailed explanation of the use of the guide in career explo- 
ration. They explain its use by indlviduais without the counselor's i^slstance, its use by counselors, 
its use In determining occupational goals« and its tie-in with the General Aptitude Test Battery. 
For example, the GOE interest areas can be directly related to the occupational categories in 
Holland's Self-Directed Search, The GOB also is part of a coordinated assessment/occupational 
exploration system developed by USES for use In the counseling process. Other parts include the 
Interest Inventory and the Interest Check List 

The GOE Is intended for many users, with or without counseling help. As noted, the data are 
organized into interest areas, work groups, and subgroups. In this seniCi the GOE also Is consi- 
dered a classification system. 



Acquiring the GOEi This document nii^ be acquired from the U,S, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, DC 20402. (Stock No, 029-013-00080-2) Cost: $12.00, 

Reference: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, (1979), 
Guide for occMpational exploration. Washington, DC: U,S. Government Printing Office. 

Note: Th^re are two versions of the GOE, In addition to the government edition cited above, 
the privali-sector edition may be acquired from the American Guidance Service, Publishers* 
Building, Circle Pines, MN 55014-1798. (Publication number EC 1140) Cost: $24.95. 

Reference: National Forum Foundation. (1984). Gutde for occupational emploration (2nd 
Ed.). Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance Service, 
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standard Oecupationat Classification Manual 



Sespe ef Coverage 



. ,?he Standard Occupational Clasaificatton Manual, or SOC Manual as it is called was tir<,t 
pubhshed m 1977. It was developtd because LMI users and producerfre^ifei tSey w^^^^ 
j^r.ng. conectmff. and coding occupational Information^ a variety o?djfiSc^CSn« 
tures which usually were not "translatable" to other structures. Therefore while vLTamfunts of 

^^^^^^^^^ 

prises where direct remuneration may not be made to family members. "Perated enter 

Twenty-two broad occupational divisions are presented. Within that broader classification 64 
major groups are presented. Further, within those subcategoriesrilterally hundreds I S 
occupations are listed in various degrees of specificity. *uy nunareas oi specific 



Type of informalion Prssenttd 

*€presents groupings in successively finer detaiL y^^uvmy. &acn levai 



The 22 broad occupatfonsi divisions are as follows: 

• Executive* Administrative and 
Managerial Oceupatlons (11»14) 

^ Engineers, Surveyors, and Architects 
(16) 

• Natural Scientists and Mathaniati- 
cians(17»18) 

• Social Scientists, Social Workers, 
Religioui Workers, and Lawyers (19-21) 

• Teachers, Librarians, and Counselors 
(22-25) 

• Health Diagnosing and Treating 
Practitioners (26=28) 

• Registered Nurses, Pharmacists, 
Dietitians, Therapists, and Physi- 
eian's Assistants (29-80) 

• Writers, Artists, Entertainers, and ^ 
Athletes (32-34) 

• Health Technologisti and Techni- ^ 
Clans (86) 



* Technologists and Technicians, 
except Health (37-39) 

Marketing and Sales Occupations 
(40-44) 

Administrative Support Occupations. 
Including Clerical (45=47) 

Service Occupations (50-52) 

Agricultural, Forestry and Fishing 
Occupations (65-68) 

Mechanics and Repairers (60-61) 

Construction and Extractive Occupa- 
tions (63-65) 

Precision Production Occupations 
(67-69) 

Production Working Oceupatlons (71 
78*78) 

Transportation and Material Moving 
pations (81-88) 
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• Handlers, Equipment Cleaners, 
Helpers, and Laborers (85»S7) 

• Military Occupations (91) 

• Miscellaneous Ocdupatfons (99) 



The following example Illustrates the various m^or (twchdigit), minor (three-digit), and un 
(four-digit) groups within a SOC division: 

Social Scientists, Social Workers, Religious Workers, and L*awyers— 

19--Social Scientists and Urban Planners— (major group) 
191 — Social Scientists— (minor group) 
1914— Political Scientists— (unit) 

The bulk of the manual— over 380 pages— is composed of the section called, "Titles and 
Descriptions of Occupational Groups." The following example (from page 76) is illustrative: 

24 - Vocational and Educational Counselors (Major group) 

This major group includes occupations invoiving eounsaling individuali and groups on educmuonal 
and vocationtl maUers, Ineludts a^iiting itudents or worker In self^undemanding, salM^velopment, 
and career planning by presenting educational and Qccup%tiona| inforniation. 



CounselOf« nurses' aiiociat!on.,.i........,..i 

Difcctof of eounicling....^.i....^. 

R^idtnce counselor,., 
Vocstiohal-rehabilitatlon Qouns^ler....... 

Oirector of guidance In public schools.. 
For#ign^stud#nt advls€r-i,F,-^-,.-,,..,-^,, 
Supervisor, special services.. .^.t.,. .......... 

Counselor, education 

Vocational counselor j,.^-. ........... 



Census 
Title 



Census 
Code (1970) 



..703,,...043i07dlO 
.373.....043107ai4 
.7O5,,„.O45lQ70li 
.,33S..,,.04S 107038 

.423 045 107042 

..33S,„,,043 117010 
.335.....09G1070IO 
. 33 3, 169267026 



\ 



DOT Code 
DOT Industry Code 

[This should not be confused with the SIC 
code; the key for the industry code is pre- 
sented in Appendix A of the SOC 
ManuaL] 



Each DOT occupation has been assigned to one and only one three* or four-digit group. A 
four-digit unit group may be comprised of as few as one DOT occupation or as many as several 
hundred. 
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Brief Deserlptlon sf Contents 



"TItil Tn ^fA^*^ P"*^- T*'^ bulk of the document consists of the section 

c^^^Sl^^"' °' Occupational Groups," It is in this section that the detailed informal on 
described m the^previous example is provided for the 22 divisions and for a total of 64 major 
jroups. As noted m the example, this section includes the various descriptions of the occupational 
groups, hsts of related occupational titles (census titles), and related code numbers (e.g.. the DOT 

brie?Se (^;S00?' " '"'^'^ of occupations. The following is a 

Title Census Industry DOT 

onfJ Counselor 706 045107101 

2033 Counse or. camp 133 169124010 

fi4 Counselor, education 174 

24 Counselor, nurses' association 573 045107014 



How Do Counselors Use This Information? 

Because the SOC code clusters jobs by similar worker function, it is an extremely useful 
J^Snli" '"ft'^f.af'Wonal occupations for which a worker or a potential worker may already 
foVnd °J additional training. Also, many counselors have 

iSi^ structure to be an ideal way to organize their occupational materials or 

...JfZ^T^'^u *td'''°n*' resource, the Occupational Outlook Handbook, an extremely valuable 
T^^^' «*P'o«tion, is organized by the m^or SOC divisions. Most experts 

^li V t future, occupational demand projections, wage and salary surveys, and pos- 

sibly even work force supply figures will be published using the SOC coding structure For thS 
reason. It is important for career and vocational counselors to become familiar with the SOC 
Manual and classification system. 



Acquirln^_the ^C^anMat This document may be acquired from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. 1980. (Stock No. 0-332-»4e) Cost- $9.00. 

Reference: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Stan- 
dards. (1980). Standard occupational claaaifi cation manual. Washington, DC- U S Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1980. viMverii 
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standard Induitrial Claisiflaatldn Manual 



Bmopm of Coverage 

Information on Industries is important in career counitling because industries are where 
workers are employed and jobs are founds The Standard Industrial ClaBaificathn Manual (SIC) 
was developedi among other reasons, for use in the classification of busings ^tablishments by the 
type of activity in which they are engaged, that Is, according to the type of product or service. The 
classification is intended to cover the entire field of economic activities^ agriculture, foreatryt fish- 
ing, hunting, and trapping; mining; construction^ manufacturing; traniportation, communication, 
electric, gas, and sanitary iervict; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
personal, business, repair, and other services^ and public administration. 

For purposes of this classification, an establishment is considered an economic unit, generally 
at a single physical location where business is conducted or where services or industrial operations 
are performed, for example^ a factory, mill, store, hotel, movie theater, mine, farm, ranch, bank, 
railroad depot, airline terminal, salei office, warehouse, or central administrative office, and the 
like. 

The SIC manual details the m^or industrial classification system used in this country; much 
data on industry growth are tabulated on SIC cod^. Although the 1972 edition is the most recent, 
a brief 1977 supplement is availablo. The IS-page supplement includes new and deleted indus- 
tries: for example, motor homes and real estote investment trusts are new; railway express ser- 
vices has been deleted. In addition, 16 brief modifications have been made to industry descriptions 
and 82 brief modifications have been made to index items. 



Type ef InformatlQn Presented 

The SIC manual groups all industries into two broad categories of goods^producing and 
service-producing industries. Within these two broad categories are 10 m^'or divisions, m follows: 

**Goods-produeing" industries 



1 Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

2 Mining 

3 Construction 

4 Manufacturing 

"Service-producing" industries 
Division 

5 Transportation, communication, electric, gas, and sanitary services 
€ Wholesale trade 

7 Retail trade 

8 Finance, insurance, and real estate 

9 Services including agrtcultural iervices) 
10 Public administration 



Division 



iia 




Each division is further divided Into a major eroup. m shown In the following example: 
Division 9— Services 

M^or Group 82— Educational Services 
Major Group 88— Social Services 

exaiS^*" more specific categories, as shown in the following 

Major Group 82 EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

nr^^f.^"" ^^"^^ Edjicatlonal Services Not Elsewhere Classified . . . includes voca^ 
tional counseling, ejccept rehabilitation counseling mciuaes voca 

Major Group 88 SOCIAL SERVICES 

Group No. 833 Job Training and Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
from^^i? of Se Si^S"'' °' '""^ ^ - '^e sample 

No. No. 

m JOB raAmmG and TocAnoNAL rehabilitation seevicis 

a$l Job VMiiiBE BBd Tseational RehMbilitetioB SMrina 

^worl ^ TBattonal rrtaWUtatlon «nn^. rata in^S tadld^, 

i^daltate p«rtdl« >«,afcU«a«on .ad *A *OM.dto*. Al«,lSnd^ « 
««6ltata«ti pi inariiy «a»fed la piOTldlBf work 

fob tt^yffl"* S**SoEal rehaUUUtloQ MnaiellBf 

Bhelfetvd werkiheng •iif**^fi^l-j 

BUU tnilBlDc cKsBtera ^Sfti ®tR'*5°'* ewttfi (QIC. Qoml. 

▼oMttOBai FebaHataUOB acendei fflffid) U«tton« tot tbe 

clas.'iflM«on i?""'*'""'' ''^!"trjal ClatBl/icatIm Manual uses a four-digit, hierarchical 

fSS«VC?esc"b!;d" """"" na'^rriwirSSSh. 

Brief DMcripllon of Oontents 

ision^^^i^^ fl"*'^ descriptions of Industries in the 10 major div- 
SishVrettHJif ^^^l^^^iffM, .BtahlMmentB is listed and includes 

^^^^l^m^^^^'^^rr^ 'ndustry.) Within these broad divisions. Is 
ir?ft„tff«= r„ 'dentified. The manual also contains numerical and alphabetical indexes Part 
alSu ^ ies "Sin ofnopmanufacturing inLtries. sueS^^ice or 

such a^ textiutnf 5 * nperieal and alphabetical index of manufacturing Industries 

such as textile m.Il products and lumber and wood products. The initial step in locatin|a ipecific 
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industry in the alphabetical index, therefore, is to determine if the induitry is a manufacturing or 
nonmanufacturlng industry. Lastly, a four-part appendix includes a brief review of the principles 
and procedures used in developing this most recent edition of the manuaL 



Haw Do Counselors Uso This Information? 

Although the manual J not list specific companies by name, it is an excellent resource by 
which a counselor can gain a clearer understanding of the industrial makeup of a particular area. 
A valuable exercise is to attempt to list by major divisions the industries in your area that provide 
the most employment. After you have done this* locate the specific four-digit code for the five 
largest employers (firms) in your area. 

The SIC classification also is helpful in job placement. Because similar occupations are fre- 
quently found in similar industries, it is helpful to use the SIC to determine additional firms that 
might employ people with skills or work experiences obtained from a similar industry. 



Acquiring the SIC Manual! This document may be acquired from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office: Washington* DC 20402 (GPO 041-001-00066^6) Cost: $15.00. 

Reference: U.S. Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget. 
(1972). Standard industrial clasBification manuaL Washington, DC: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Note: The supplement also Is available through the U.S. Government Printing Office (1985 0- 
467-018). Cost^ $2.75. 

References U.S. Executive Office of the President. Office of Management and Budget. 
(1977)* Standard industrial claBsification manual: 1977 supplement. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 
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A Classlfieation of instruetlonal Programs 



Sc^liBS of Coverage 

eraiS^ome elf °' ^'^^'"^atlon doeument is the descriptions of instructional pro- 

granos of the e einentary. secondary. and=particularly-the postsecondary levels A total of SI 
P^S^ams aje sncluded. ranging alphabetically from agricult" re and architecture to ife 
ac.en«es and mathematics ... to trade and industrial and the visual and perlormfng arte Within 
thwe program categories. 50 specific subcategories are presented. For elamSr wfthh^he aJh- 
culture area three subcategories are noted: (01) Agribusinesi and AgricuSproductio^ m 
t^^^ ^T"!^ - ^ Renewable Natural Resources. WithS^ the T^de^nd^Stif / 
Inf^Z-T' subcategories are noted. {46) Construction Trades. (47) Mechanics 

and iSepairers. (48) Precision Production, and (49) Transportation and Material Moving 



Typ# Inform&tlon Pr€stnt@d 

In t J^l£wSSf'^ of Instructional Pro-ams (CIP) structure is based on three levels, as noted 

Level Code Title 

A aummmary of groups of instructional 13. Education 
progT^ams 



A grfl^p of Initructional programs 
An instructional program 



13.13 

13.1301 
18,1302 
18.1303 etc. 



Teacher Education, Specifie subject areas 

Agricultural Education 
Art Education 
Busineis Education 



Award programs 

' Elementary/secondary programs 
elementary 
junior high school 
high school diploma 

- Postsecondary certificates/diplomas/degrees 

post^condary certificate or diploma (less than 1 year ^ 1 year or more but less than 

associate degree 
baccalaureate degree 

- First professional certificates/degrees 

first professional degree 
postprofessional certificate 
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- Grmdua.te certificatei/degrees 

graAuata certificati 

inteE^xnediate gr aduati degree 
doctoral degree 
postdoctoral award 

• Nonformal award progrims 

- i.e.* instructional prpgrami that do not result in formal recognitions, such ai a 
dipIoma» certificate, or decree 

The iecondf the program caUi^^ry diineniion, lists 30 overall programs and 50 groups of 
instructional pfogTmTnm, as indicatid in the following list: 



Agriculture 

Q1 , A6r^&uiln*s and A^i^ltsjnl ftodu^^n 
02^ ABFSBiltyril ^^mfma 

Afcbhecture EnptronmefttalDtugn 

Ar€a and Etbw^ic Studws 

Af^k and itiinic Studl« 

Busmess 

07i piiif TiBii aiid Dff la 

Comptiter an^ Irtfomwtwn Sctenm 

11. ^iss^utar and InfprmctkiiSdfrieit 



Consumer, 
12, 



Engiseering 

Is. EnQBnHrIno alid insiUcflfinS-RllMd T«^nel^i«s 

Fofiign Laf$gEm£Fg0$ 

lii Feiwign Lansu^cs 

17, Aliisa H«lth 
IS, H«^A S^9n»s 

Home EcortO^^i^s 

If. I Iqi ■ M EeofKsmis 

InduBtml Att^ 

11. indK^tt'ial Am 



Law 



12. Uw 



Letters 



14. Lib^nl/Smtfsl StudN 



Litrsry and Arebivsi Sciences 

2i, Libranf and Arrival nai 

2€. Lrfa ^ansat 

Af ^ tbsmstics 

Militsfy SHsncss 

Military S^nas 
19. MHittry Ta^i^loilas 

Muhi/lnterdismplinaiy Studies 

Mul ti/l ntt rdiss pi i naiy Studitf 

Psrks and HeereatiBfS 

11 . Fsfks and Raenattien 

Pmonai mnd Socisi Developmsnt 
31, Basic ikills 

33. OtlafHhip/GivIe Amfvitiat 

34. Haaltfi^Ralatad Aetiyltfas 
tt< IfittrpaRSfiatSkllli 

30. Laiiyra and Rt^Htlonal AAlvltlat 

37, PafSQful Ainran^ 

PhiioBgpby, Rsligiott, md TkeQlogy 

38. PhUsiephy sid n^igisn 
Th ^lofv 

Physical Sciences 

40, Fttyilai SfianEaa 

41, Sdatia Ta^nslogi&i 

Psycbolo^ 

41« ^y^iofogy 

PublU Affairs and Protective Sewices 

43, Prat^lvs Sarvisas 

44. Fubli€ AHiIrt 

Social Sciences 

4i, ^dal S^if^s 

Trmde and tndustrml 

48, tefiftrustien Tradai 

47, Ma^anlEi and Rapilrirs 

48, ^aslii&n and PrsduAion 

43, TrantfKirtatloii and MitaHii Moyin| 

Visual and Perfotming Arts 

SO. ViMal and Parfdrming Are 
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irfef Deieriptlon of Contents 



Chapter 2 (coded classification of instructional programs) and chapter 8 (definitions of 
nistruct,onal programs) form the bulk of the text. Chapiter 2 Hsts all of^^e sV^lf c p^gram cate- 
Sn I^SIS ?d '^'ff ^^'"^^^ P'^^ram level (e.ff„ 13.18W Affricul&raf Id^ 
Drol^ml for L^^thf ^^^^ «c.) Chapter 3 then presents detailed definitions of instructional 
frolle cfp ewf'^"'' dimensions. The following is a sample definition 

13.1101 f «^dent CounieHng and Personnel Services. An Instructional program that describes 
the theories, methods, functions, operations, and services involved in the personal, social 
educ^afonal. and vwat.onal development of students and the principles aJd techniques 
of managmg, directing, and developing an organized unit providing student services 
within an educational institution. » uueiitservites 

^rn^h^ publication consists of six appendixes, including a vocational education pro- 
gram subset of the entire classification. (This will be particularly relevant in the later review of 
the crosswalk resource. Vocational Preparation and Occupatioti) 



How Do Counselors Use This Information? 



„„H 1^*^ ^classification is intended primarily as a reference tool to assist In eollaeting. reporting 
e^ at^'S"' »nstructmnal programs. It Is used, therefore. particuIaSy to aS Fed- 

V^^^W^^^ - ^^'^r data^ollectlon LMI Instruments and who compile, ver^y and 
a.«Iyze data. Nevertheless counselors who need general Information about and definitions of 

wh^tilv *f «nd this a valuable resource. pScSlarly 

when they need to present curriculum options and educational alternatives to their ciLts 



Acquiring the Cip. The CIP may be acquired from the U.S. Governmer c Printing Office 
Washington. DC 20402. (Stock no, 069-000-000-88-1) Cost: $7.50. ^^me, 

Reforencei U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educatlonai Statistics, 
ing Office ° >nBtruct,onal programs. Washington. DC: U.S. Government Print- 
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OeaupaUonal Imploymsnt StatlstiDS Program 



Seopc% of Coverage 

The Oacupational Employment Statistics (OES) program, a Federal/state cooperative effort 
initiated in 1971, Is designed primarily to provide accurate staffing patterns (profiles by industry 
and trends of the number of workers employed by occupation) and to aid in projections of future 
employment requirements by industry and occupation. The program uses two occupational classi- 
ficatton schemes* one for the survey component and one for the matrix eompment. Both are de- 
scribed here. The systems are based on the Standard Occupational Cl^sificatlon (SOC). 



Type of Information Pressnted 

The OES system organizes all occupations into a four-level system: divisioni miyor group, 
minor group, and detaiL The following discusses the division and major and minor group levels. 

Seven divisions ^re established in the OES systems 

• Managerial and Administrative Occupations (code 10000) 

• Professional, Paraprofessional, and Technical Occupations (codes 20000 and 30000) 

• Sales and Related Occupations (code 40000) 

• Clerical and Administrative Support Occupations (code 50000) 

• Service Occupations (code 60000) 

• Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, and Related Occupations (code 70000) 

• Production, Construction, Operating, Maintenance, and Material Handling Occupations 
(codes 80000 and 90000) 

The definition for each of these divisions can be found in the OES dictionary^ Each definition con- 
tains a general description, special instructions, and a guide to the Internal organization of the 
division. 

The seven divisions are further divided into m^or and minor groups* Some of the highlights 
of the major-minor group structure of each division are detailed below, 

• First Division— Managerial and Administrative Occupations 

This division is organized into three major groups* The first group contains specialized 
occupations by function; the second contains specialized occupations by Industry* Both of 
these categories are generally at the middle management level* When function and Indus* 
try overlap, function takes precedence and is listed first The third and final group 
includes the division residual and covers workers, usually in upper level management, 
whose duties are more general in nature, 

Th0 following extract from the OES Occupational Structure outlines this first division in 
more detail, and shows the respective OES codes. 
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10000 r. MANAC3ERIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONS 

13000 A. SEL^ECTED STAFF AND ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTY MANAGERIAL 
OCC XJPATIONS 

18002 FINANCIAL MANAGERS 

13005 PERSONNEL, TRAINING, AND LABOR RELATIONS MANAGERS 

13008 PURCHASING MANAGERS 

13011 MARKETING, ADVERTISING, AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

MANAGERS 

13014 ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES MANAGERS 

13017 ENGINEERING, MATHEMATICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 

MANAGERS 

16000 



16002 
16005 
16008 
15011 

16014 
16017 
16021 

16023 

isoati 

ISOOl 
19002 

19005 
19999 



B. SELECTED LINE AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT INDUSTRY SPECIFIC 
MA^3■AGERIAL OCCUPATIONS 

□POSTMASTERS AND MAIL SUPERINTENDENTS 

EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 

MEDICINE AND HEALTH SERVICES MANAGERS 

PROPERTY AND REAL ESTATE MANAGERS AND 

ADMINISTRATORS 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION MANAGERS 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGERS 

SEINING, QUARRYING, AND OIL AND GAS WELL DRILLING 
S4ANAGERS 

COMMUNICATIONS, TRANSPORTATION. AND UTILITIES OPERA- 
TIONS MANAGERS 

^OOD SERVICE AND LODGING MANAGERS 

C. OTHER MANAGERIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONS 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CHIEF EXECUTIVES. LEGISLATORS 
AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATORS 
GENERAL MANAGERS AND TOP EXECUTIVES 
ALL OTHER MANAGERS AND ADMINSTRATORS 



• Second Dfvi&lon— Professional, Paraprofessional, and Technical Occupations 

rhis divisioii is organized into nine major groups and a residual category, These major 
gToupi were -created by combining those professionBl, paraprofessional, and technical 
occupationg ^equfring common bodies of knowledge and expertise. Unlike the SOC, dis- 
tEnctions bet^?^een professional and technical workers, if made, are found at the minor 
group level rmther than major group or division. 

The first maj«r group in this division is management support. This group was placed in 
the professional division rather than the managerial division, as in the SOC, for it was 
felt that resp«indents consider individual management support occupations functionally 
closer to the professional specialties of this division than to the upper and middle man- 
aeement occupations of the first division. The management support group also include a 
residual allowing the combination of this m^or group with the managemint division, if 
SOC compatibility is required. 

The remainirm^ major groups primarily follow SOC order- "hard" sciencii, Including 
fingineering; *he social sciences and related disciplines, such as law and tiiehingi health 
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fields: and writingt art, and related fields. The two esc^gptioni to the SOC order, tthe tech- 
nician and computer groupi, wtra moved so that these cccupatlons would app^dr^ in 
closer proximity to the occupations they most commonly iupport. 

• Third Division — ^Salas and Related Occupations 

The SOC arranges the sal^ division into five segments: lupervisory, sale of rnmt service, 
sale of nonretail pr^ucts, sale of retail products, and sales^rilated occupationp^ fSTote that 
the word nonretail is not synonymous with wholesale, beciust manufacturing s^l^M are 
also included in the nonretail category. In both the OESiystim and the SOC, rit^ail sales 
is not an industry designation but rather an occupational d^ignation for sales ^^Sivities 
which are directed toward Individuals rather than or^niiatlons or businesses^ 

Unlike the SOC, the OES system includes all service sales occupations in the mij^^^r 
groups-=Sales Occupations, Service, In additioni a new major group was created by com- 
bining the last three SOC cate^ries because they involve the sales of products ra^iher 
than services. A few sales-related occupations such as dtmonBtrators also have bfr^^n 
included in this new group. 

• Fourth Division— Clerical and Administrative Support OMupations 

This OES division is organized into six major groups andaFesidual categoi^* Ab ^ith the 
other divisions, the supervisory category is first. The ne^ctmigor group include isidustry- 
specific clerical occupations. This group is placed early in the clerical division so ^hat 
respondents can more easily locate these occupations. Then two major groups mr^s foU 
lowed by the general secretarial and related groups, an offici machine group, % o^^mmun- 
ications group, and a material recording group. Note thst although most cleriepl ^workers 
use office machines to some extent; the OES (and SOC) catagoi^ for office maehi^^e oper- 
ators covers workers whose duties are almost exclusively unique office machine 
operations. 

• Fifth Division— Service Occupations 

This division includes protective service, food service, heilth servide, personal sar-^vlce, 
and cleaning service occupations as major OES occupattonal groups. 

• Sixth Division— Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, and Related Occupationi 

Because many of the occupations related to this division an found in industries oBitside 
the scope of the OES survey, this division covers only those occupations needed fo^r the 
OES survey as defined by its current nonagricultural scope. However, this divt^i^sn'S out- 
line form allows additional occupations to be added for niatrix purposes using daKa from 
non-OES survey sources. 

The SOC treatment of managers and laboi^rs In this division Is somewhat unusta^al 
because both are Included in this division rather than in the separate manage^Idl a^nd 
laboring SOC categories. The OES system reflects this fict, as can be seen by the super- 
visory title in this division. Farm managers is a separate SOC occupation in th^ a^^ricul- 
ture SOC division and would be added from non-OES source. 

• Seventh Division— Production, Construction, Operating, Maintenance, and Mater^ial 
Handling Occupations 
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THis IS the largest and most diverse of all the OES divisions. The major groups are listed 
b&low. 

Supervisory 

Inspecting 

Repair 

Conitruction and extrEction 
Precision production 
Machine setting and operating 
Assembling and hand working 
Plant and system operation 
Transportation and material handling 
Helpers and laborers 

B^zause of the size and diversity of these occupationsi this division has no overall resid- 
u^** ThuSp for completeness, every survey code must contain an exhaustive element for 
eaoh of the 10 major groups. 

To iinderstand the 10 major groups in this divisionp it is important to be familiar with 
relmtad SOC principles. The first basic principle of organisation is that occupations are 
groiiped by function (e^g,, inspectingp rypairingp producing). An equally important prin» 
cii>le is the organization of occupations according to skill requirements (e.g., precision, 
set-up, operatingp helping), 

A third distinction Is made between machine and hand operations in many of these 
groups. In this case, "hand" operations include the use of haiid-held power tools. The hand 
and machine categories are not exhaustive, however, because both preeision hand work 
and machine work are placed in the precision category. For OES purposes, an exception 
to fclie SOC placement was made and precision usembling occupations were placed in the 
hand working category allowing for proximity to the other assembling occupations. 

The SOC and the OEB systems also distinguish between "manual" occupations such as 
material handling and "hand" occupations such as grinding. Here, the distinction is made 
aeeording to whether or not the worker is directly working on the manufacture of a 
product. 

Within the large production precision and machine groups^ distinctions are made on the 
bas^f s of materials worked (eg,, metal/plastic, wood, textile, assorted/other). The ^sorted/ 
oth^r category includes working with combined materials m well as working with single 
mateFials, such as stone, which have not been previously specified. Note that in the 
maohine group only the metal/plastic category is e^chaustivep because it contains all non- 
precision metal/plastic machine operations— working (cut and form), fabricating, and 
processings 



iritf DMariptlan of Contsnts 

The OBS system groups all occupations into seven divisions, with major and minor groups 
under each division. Each is assigned an OES code. The OES codes were developed to reflect an 
occupation's z^elationship to its division, major group, and minor group. 

The first three digits of the five»digit code reflect the occupation's organizational relationship. 
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All codes ending in "0" represent summary-level occupBtions. Summary-level oceupations are 
sometimes used as survey code line items when the individual breakout of occupations is inap- 
propriate due to small employment. Because of the limitations of the five-digit code, a few 
summary-level occupations occur at the detail leveL 

All occupation codes ending in a "9" represent residual occupations. The scope of a residual 
occupation depends on the other occupations listed in the survey code. Some groups contain more 
than one residual, such as the precision assembling group (code 9S100K These double residuals 
have codes ending in "97" or "98," and are used to allow separate aggregations to the SOC leveL 

Division residuals have codes reflecting the division code in the first digit and end in "9999." 
As mentioned earlier, the last division (codes 80000 and 90000) has no overall division residuaL 

OES matrix €ode. Data on current employment and projected occupational demand resulting 
from the OES program are prepared through the use of the industry-occupation matrix. 

Natxonsl Industry-Oeeupatlen Matrix System. The national industry-occupation matrix system 
follows a coding similar to the OES survey system. The OES survey occupational titles are 
arranged in matrix groupings. Each occupation in the survey is ^signed a code, with the first five 
digits being those in the OES survey system. Some m^ifications from the OES survey are made 
because some OES survey occupations are collapsed in the matrix system* and because some addi- 
tional occupations not covered In the OES surveys are added to the matrix. 



How Do Cdunstlori Use This Information? 

The OES survey occupational structure was developed to suit the needs of both data users and 
data producers. The system is based on a comprehensive occupational structure that emphasizes 
occupations requiring substantial training and/or those that are of special user interest, such as 
technology related occupations. The system's compatibility to the 1980 SOC system also is benefi- 
cial to users. Many Federal and state publications and products are developed as a result of the 
OES program. Although as a counselor you may not need to use the cl^siflcatlon structure 
directly, almost surely you will use the output of the program In many ways. 



Beferences: OES Survey Operations ManuaL 2nd ed, Wf^hington, DC^ U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Manpower Administration, December 1974. 

OES Dictionary o/Occupatmns, Washington, DCi U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1983. 
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Census of Pepulatidn 



Seeps ef Coverag* 

The uensus is a complete count of the population of the United States and its territories. It has 
bten taken every 10 years since 1790. Recent censuses have collected such characteristics as age. 
sex, and race on a 100% basis and more detailed information fronn a sample of the population. 
Rather than ^ing to employers, the census is directed to households to survey individuals. 

Two important census documents are relevant to counselors: the Alphahetical Index of Indus- 
tries and Oceupationa and the ClasBffied Index of Industries and Oecupathna. 

The basic content of both indexes is derived largely from previous editions. However, about 
6,200 new occupation titles have been added. Many of these come from the Dictionary ofOceupa' 
tional Titles. The indexes list industry and occupation titles reported in earlier censuses and sur- 
veys, meludmg titles used most often in the economy. However, some titles may not be listed 
because they are too new to be included. Some rarely used titles also are not included. 



Typ« of Infermatlen Presented 

The alphabetical index was developed primarily for use in classifying a respondent's industry 
and occupation. The index lists approximately 20,000 industry and 29,200 occupation titles in 
alphabetical order. It is a comprehensive list of specific industries and occupations developed over 
time and contmuously updated through review of census and survey questionnaires. 

Each title has been ^signed a number or letter code. Coding specialists assign the codes to 
questionnaire responses on industry and occupation in order to sort these responses into appro- 
priate industi^ and occupation classification categories. To help the user understand how the 
titles fit into the classification structure, the titles appearing in alphabetical order are regrouped 
by category in the classified index. 

The classified index was developed primarily to define the industrial and occupational classi- 
fication systems adopted for the 1980 census. For each category in the industrial and occupational 
Classification systems, it presents the individual titles that constitute the category. These titles can 
be considered a definition of their respective categories. As noted, the companion volume^the 
alphabetical index— presents the same titles in alphabetical order. 



Brief Oeieripticn of Contenta 

The alphabetical index is divided into two parts: the first covers industries and the second 
covers occupations. The individual industries and occupations are listed alphabetically and many 
are cross-indexed. 

The classified index also is divided into two sections. The first lists the industry eate^ries and 
their component industry titles; the second lists the occupation categories and their component 
titles. Industry and occupation categories are shown in the order they appear in the classification 
systems. Titles are arranged alphabetically within each category. Many titles are followed by var- 
ious abbreviations and notations. Users who have a copy of the alphabetical index will find these 
explanations easier to understand. 
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The brief examples that follow illustrate the classification systems, the purpose of which Is to 
organize the thousands of industries and occupations. These systems do so by grouping titles 
d^crfbfng like industries or like occupations into homogeneous categories and assigning a three- 
digit numeric or single alphabetic code to each category to which it is assigned. The classified 
index accumulates all the titles assigned to each catagory and thereby defines each category in the 
census clasiiflcation systems. For examples 



Industry Industry category 

€ode (Note: The numbers in the parentheses are the SIC definitions.) 

AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY. AND FISHERIES 

A (010) Agricultural production, crops (01) 

Oil Agricultural production, livestock (02) 

020 Agricultural services^ except horticultural (07, except 078) 

021 Horticultural services (078) 

030 Forestry (08) 

031 Fishing, hunting, and trapping (09) 



Occupation Occupation category 

Code (Note: The numbers in the parentheses are the SOC code equivalents.) 

MANAGERIAL AND PROPESSIONAL SPECIALTY OCCUPATIONS 
Executive, Administrativei and Managerial Occupations 

003 Legislators (111) 

004 Chief executives and general administratorsi public administration (112) 

005 Administrators and officialsp public administration (1132-1139) 

006 Administrators, protective services (1181) 

007 Financial managers (122) 



How Do Counselors Um This Information? 



The census is the most comprehensive source of demographic data on the population of the 
United States. It also provides data on occupational employment levels based on household 
reports* In contrasti the OES survey and national industry-occupation matrix data are based on 
employer reports. 



Acquiring the Alphabetical Index of Industrim and Occupations: This document may be 
acquired from the U*S. Government Printing Office (1982-0-892»841: QL3) Cost: $1L00; the 
Classified Index of Industries and Occupations may be acquired from the same office (1982- 
8S0-997/233S) Costi $8 JO. 

References^ U*S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. (1982)* CAS. census of 
population, 1980: Alphahetical index of occupations and industries (Final ed.). Washington, 
DC: U.S. GDvernment Printing Office, 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (1982). U.S. census of population, 1980: 
Classified index of industries and occupations {FinBl ed.). Washingrton, DC= U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 
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Vocational Praparatlon andOcoi^patlons 



Scope of Coverage 

As noted earlier, because different Pederal ageneies collect KBformation for different purposes 
and use^different classifications, the data obtained are notalways directly comparable A crDSr 
code reference is needed to identify the relationships amng systems by linking classification syi- 
terns currently in use. For example. Vocational PrepartM and^ Oecupationa (VPO) links the U.S. 
Department of Education vocational progTam categorlisln the mew A Claasificatitm oflmtruc 
^al^ogramB to the occupations in the DOT. the SOCMinual. the 1980 Census Ocaupattonal 
Classifie^Uon &nd thB Oempatfonal Employment Statitiki survey and industry^ccupatioii 
matrix. The VPO. m short, provides the bridge or cromM bet-w^een the various occupationsl md 
instructional program classification systems. Since its initial development, the VpO has evolved 
into an extensive computerized data system that crosa-codis nun»«rous date sources. Only part of 
It is published and readily available for counselor use. Because time document plays such a central 
role in usmff LMI, some extended detail is provided for this partt«ular resource. 

Type of Information Presented 



For our purposes, the published volume, the Educatkal ana 
IS most important. This volume has three main sections. Tlie first 
dealing with methodology, format. appHcations. and elassifieatioE 
consists of nine references you need as you use the VPO. Thi third 
tables for seven vocational program areas in which secondary anc 
cation programs are offered. (Note that the higher education proa 
for the VPO.) k • 



E Occupational Code CrossuialU, 
contains background materials 
1 systems. The second section 
I section contains the crosswalK 
I postsecondary vocational edu' 
^ams have not yet been coded 



Table 4-1. taken from the VPO (Vol, 1, p. 12). illustrates whafc a typical VPO table looks like 



4-1 

Sample Table From the VPO 



MttlMi «f.ill| 



PieTiDKAir or oeeuPATigiiAL 
mi f|MTii isinoii 



ii«aA7^i7i 



ll.Stl^tll 

2«l||>t22 

•.3l4^llt 
I.Al7Mi| 



SUPlilNTENDENT* NAtNTlNAN§E 
IflfnOTlVE LUllISATiliS^STlTm iLERI 
f2»||5«eT!BH-iiyiPHINf tlUHAMfe * 
LiSSINS'i'E^yXPIIiNT NECHANte 
HAlNTlNAMei niENANli 

Ai^iiMsiir"-"^''^^"^*^"*''^® ^^^^^ 

M tmiRlEc PULiHAH 
ARMIfAIRCi AMSlNflel 

ANK'^iAl lltlPEgTfit^ 

lyiMi iATien iitvtcEi 



MB V PNYSiiAL mim 

K n L P BIBAKBS CiHSlilSNl 



« 4 3 

3 13, 

3 5 3' 

« 3 ^ 

* 3 3 
« 3 3 

* 3 1^ 

M 3 

3 2 3 

2 i i 
S % t 
« 3 3 
« 3 3 

3 3 3 
3 13 
3 11 
3 2 3 
2 11 
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V|3«l 

n3«9 
^341 

fi«ii 

n3tA 

«,|.« 

Hi 34 A 
L3«| 
H3« 
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1342 
4751 
• 111 
1117 
fill 
illi 

1112 



§ E S 

SURVEf BATEtl 



. «il4 

p files 



III? 

illl 
•132 
All? 

ill? 
tilt 
ill? 

■ 133 

■lii 
■lii 

1731 



IfllB 

ilSIA 
11134 
IllSI 
31634 
ilf34 

Sitll 

Sllll 

Sifti 
iilAi 
Mali 
sliti 
siiiA 

S5A2i 

sifiii 
S5SSi 
39PI7 
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Each item reprisants an important pitaQfinfote^mation. The CIP program code and title 
appear in the first lint [1]. Each descriptor [2]isio£i^ted with a program code and title is shown 
directly below the cc^e and title line. The rditid DttoT cod^ within each CIP classification are 
arranged in ascending numerical order. ThiocdUpafcional title appears dlrectiy to the right of this 
nine-digit DOT code [3], The General EdUQation Div«lopment (GED) [4], Specific Vocational 
Preparation (SVP) [I], phyiieal demands [6], and working eonditfons [7] furthor define the DOT 
codes and titles by providing more ipeclfic informsttg^n about the nature and complexity of the 
occupation. The column headed Other CIP Progmifis [8] shows other programs that provide train- 
ing for the designated ^cupation (i,e*, other proiran^s to which the DOT code also has been 
^signed). The codes listed under column headlnis S«OC [9]^ OES Survey [10], Matrix [11], and 
Census [12] further link the DOT code and title to th&se classification systems. 

The first item one se^ when reading a croiswtlI& toble is the CIP program number, instruc- 
tional program title, and definition, (Other ClPprofM^am numbers also are listed in the columns. 
m are SOC cod^, OES survey and matrix codei. anil census cod^,) The related DOT codes and 
titles also are listed on the columns at the l%ft. Howiwer, for our purposes. Icwk more closely at the 
four columns in the center of the table, that worker trait components (the GED, SVP. phys- 
ical demands, and working conditions). 

General Education Development (GED) iidefine^^ as followsi 

General Education Development etntinmiho^m aspects of education (formal and 
informal) which contribute to the wofkirt(a) fteasoning development and abili^ to fol- 
low instructions, and (b) acquisition of V kflsswledges, such as language and 
mathematical skills. It is education of agintr#l iiature which does not have a recog- 
nizedp fairly specific, occupational objective. Of^3inarily, such education is obtained in 
elementary sohooK high school, or QolhgiM^Umm derives from experience and Individual 
study, (VFO 1982, p, 40) 

The GED scale is composed of three diitinctdivlsiorito^ Reasoning, Mathematical, and Language 
developments Table 4^2 defines the six levels. 

Specific Vocational Preparation (SVP) istlie am*^unt of time required to learn the tech- 
niques, acquire information, and develop thsfseSlity need^ for average performance in 
a specific job-worker situation. This training mKzy be acquired in a school, work, mil- 
itary, institutional, or vocational environmint It^ does not include orientation training 
required of a fully qualified worker to bicome dtecustomed to the special conditions of 
any new job* ( VPO 1982, p, 42) 

The following scale has been developed for the gV^P: 

Time 

(Notei Time s^nt in the CEP is note considered In estimating the SVP.) 
Short demonstration only 

Anything beyond short diiria»nitration up to and including 80 days 
Over 30 days up to and including 8 months 
Over 3 months up toind incl ndlng 6 months 
Over 6 months up to and Incl uding 1 year 
Over 1 year up to andinclijdSng 2 years 
Over 2 years up to andineliifiing 4 years 
Over 4 years up to andlnelii^aing 10 years 
Over 10 years 
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Level 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Tabli4^2 

Scale of Geniril Educition Developmint From the VPO 



LEVBL 



RKASONINQ DEVELOPMENT 



Apply prind|jli3 of l&gi^al sr Kisntilc 
Ihinkii!^ U i widg rinp of jnUlleotyil ind 

lyinbdllim (fuFiimlii, leienLiflg eqmilsiifi, 
pdphr muilEil fjoteii £U) in 111 moa^ dif= 
ficuli phmu. D^il with i virUiy of iLitract 
find cQncreti VyflitjUi. Apprehend Ike niflat 



Apply prindplea of hgkti or lillinLillc 

Ubiikh facta, and Jfiw valid coneluiiuna. 
Interpret an eileniive varisty of lechnigai 
ingtruetioni in inaihiRiiiifa} sr diaf raiit^ 
matlE f&rm, Deil with savsral abitraet and 



Aoply pfindpteB of falional iyilemi^ to 
solvi praelUil proLkmi and dtai with a 
variety sf sDiiCfcts Vitrlablei in flityatiens 
wheri only llmlkd itimUrdiiatbn £xisU> 
fnUrpret a vafiety of iiistructlana fufniihd 
iii writtfii, oral, dlagraniffiatlei 6F adiedule 
fonAi 



MATHEMATICAL DEVELOPMBNT 

Advancfd uUului^ 
Wflfii with iimiti, cfifllinuity, rtal num- 
yf ayikmi, mean VBlye thiOrfiini, i\fid 
Implicit fuiictisii th^r^. 

Madirn a||ebFai 
Apply fundaiii€nUi cyncipta df ihmm 
Of gfoupi, mgs^ and flildi. Work wjih 
diffiFintjal tiquationi, Uiii^F ajgebri, in- 
fiiiiU leriai ailvaneid operAtieni methsdi, 
and funi:tiQha sf rial ind fsmplM varN 
abla. 

SUtiitisii 

Work with m&Lhimatj£al stttiities, mathf- 
fflalici) prdbibility and apnlUitbn&j si- 
piriiiieiital dgiip, ataiiatieal infirfnci, 
aiid e^sfigmitfiei, 

Algibra; 

Work with ixpsninti and jogirithms, 
lingaf if(yatis% quadfatie eqyaiiohs- 
mathimatlcal induclion and blnsinUl 
Ihetirini, and psrniutatbna. 
Cakulysi 

Apply eeneepts sf anajyiiE |eomitry. iU 
Hriniiationi and jnte^ratisii of alpbrale 
fuiictioni with appllgaiisna. 
Statiiiicai 

Apply mithimatliil fipi^raiigna to iw 
mim distflbuiieng, f£li§bi)ity and valid- 
ity ef tyli, norinal mpt% atialyais sf 
variinfi, eaffilatisa teehiiiquti, ehh 
iquaFi appliigtbn and aampHhf theoFy, 
and ficlsf analyik 

Alpbtai 

Deal with ayitem of rtil nymba^i; 
iiujar, quadriUe, nim^l, expgnfintiili 
logarithmie, angig and ilFCulir Jyncliohi- 
aiid invifM fufictidnai rdaied alfebrais 
^lytien pf m\mms ind in^uaiitiea; 
liiiitli and EQiitinulty^ and pfobablUty ind 
stfittsllcil jnfirghEi. 
Gciirngtry: 

Duduetivi aiiymitie ^tm^ity, pian£ and 
lalidi and rfdaniylir esflrdinaUi 
ShopMithi 
Praetkal ap|i|icatiQn ef fraaisni, pth 
jpiiiagei. ratis and prepflrtienj mansura. 
Um, Isgaritliini, ilidi rule, pradl^ai 
algebra, ponsitrk cQnitrueilon. and 
sdntiuli of trlgonomitry. 



EMHiUfaturt, h^k and pii^ 
idiiiiiie and i^hnigal Jeurpali^ ^yti 

fliiiiitlal jfiparta, and leL^aj JstJifiifllL 

Wrililil^ 

illi wmk, pisyi, ditarjaU. j^tif^ila, 
mm nianuaiii ^ritlquy, p^ltt ind 

Coprjint in Ihi tNflfy. pfi|ieiB|^, and 
mm fif effeatlv^ ind ptF^u^siVi ita£ak^ 
mm and dietion, phon^lici, m dii- 
miM irid dibgU, 



SamniUvsl t 



R^aiji 



t~^ii«i ii?wfl|*ap€Hi ~ 
call, prnali- manuila, dint^rili, 
^^iuriiei, and sneyglop^jia. 



hm bualneii leitira, iipciUidni iisg). 
m* ind nmi, uiing Rr^rlfc^ ^ar* 
mil m mhm\m ts all Vylia f ten^' 
luijlim, irammar, dlitlarii and itylt 

hfiHe In p^nel diicyisyi d^^n^tU 
lilbMnd dgbaiii, ' 

Upd Htemporineously on $ virti^y of 

aytj^iii. 
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Tibli4-2 

Scale of Gineral Educetion Divilopmint From the VPO (cQntinuid) 



LEVEL' 



m 



RBAiOHING DEVELOFMBNT 



oyt initrudiQhi furnlihtd In wrlltin^ m[ 
OF djigramm&t|§ form. Dili wilh pfobjimi 
ihyolvini mm\ mcn\% viriabUi in or 
from lUiidinliiad aityitlgMi 



Apply i0mm3nMii§i unds^tandinf is £arry 
mi uiUjy bul unlnvQlvid wriUin er ml 
initruGtiQiis, Deij with problems invQlving 
I few mmk viriibUs in or from atand- 
irdiiid iltyiiisna. 



Apply eommonMnii undintahilinf tg cirry 
QUI simpli one. or iwo=iUp inilruEiidnl* 
Deal with ilindardiid aityiiigna with 
mmi\ yr no vifjaUia in or frem ihm 
mm\m anceunUrid on the Jsk 



MATHIMAT!CAL UEVBLOPiliNT 



Coiiiputi dlKoufit, iniirciV proAti and 
loii; gommi^ipn, mirkup, and Hlllng 
pri^l nllQ ind prDparlishp and ptrcenU 
ige. CileuliU lurfiMf ¥s|umy, weifhta, 
and miiiyriL 
Alpbra! 

Cakuliii viriably ind formulu; mgns- 
miala and polynomials; ratio and prspor 
im vifiibla; and iquiri r&gta and 
radicalL 

ailculati pi ini and lorid flguriii eircust 
tmm^ area, and volume/ Undiiitafid 
kinds of aniliii and propiHi^i of pih 
sfanglo, 

Addi mmU multiply, ind divide all 
yniti of m^iiure, r^rform tlii foyr optr^ 
ttlon§ with tilse common ind d^imal 
fraetioni, ^mputs ratlo^ rati, and pi^ 
ml Draw ana inUrprfi bir gfaphi, 
Pirforin Sfithmitii opiration! Involvinf 
III Amiriean moniiiry yhlts, 



Add and lublriet two dlfit number, 
Mulilply ind divide lO'g'and IM'i by % 

Pirfofm thi four basis irUhmitis opi»i^ 
tiohi with goini ai part of a dollir/ 
I-ifform opirationa with units n 
mp, pinti and quirt; inah, fsqt, and yard; 
and fiuhee and poundi 



LANGUAGE UEVELOPMiNT 



Riad a varioty of novili, mlptlniai It^ 
lis^a, and tneyilapdiaa, 
Riad gifdy rujn^ initrufiioni in ib ysa 
and majnignanie of jhop t^NjIa and iqyjp^ 
mentp inti mithods and proctiluFea in 
mechanleil drawinir and liygut work/ 



Writi N|§rta and essi^a wHh proper for- 
mat, pundtyaiisn, apellmf, and iraffimar. 
Uiiny all parti of ipotch, 

ipillEiH|^ 

Spillc bifflre an audlgnf^i with polsi, vojit 
c^ntroli and confldenre, yiing corral Enr 
illh and wdl-modulitd vojeg, 

Rcidin^i 

Filstlvi voeabytary of S^ODO^G.OOO wordL 
nead it rate of llffl=2ii words per minute. 
Head idvgnturo itorili and ^tnk b^kii 
l^kiri^ up ynfimiliif worda in dictionary 
for fniahlni, ap^lllnfi md prdnundation. 
iliid inilruftjoni for asaomblinf modi! 
cars and alrplaiiii. 



Writs eomj^ynd and csmplii sentifiiccij 
yiine gyriiva ityle, prdNf end pundlua^ 
tiOHi and impjoyini idjictiv^ and ad- 
verbs 

ipeakihKi 

Spak eliarly and diatihstly with appro^ 
pnaU Bausaa and emphMii, mrict prch 
fiuneiitlonf vtrialloni in word orderi uaing 
Pfiienl, prM, and fytyre tinia. 



IliCQf niu meaning of poo (Iwo^ or thn^ 
iyllabli) wordL Read at mU of mm 
Words ptr minyii. 

Cdmpan iimilirltl^ and diffarincia bt- 
twion wordi and Ntwetn nrjii of num^ 

Writinf j ^ 

Hrini ilmple liniencfi conUininf inbjtct, 
Vftbj and objecti and Kriea of "numbsrig 
nainei, and addrasti. 
S^aklni^ 

i^ak aijnpjg mUfmt usinf normal word 
oFdir, and preient and put tensy. 



ife*ifM wlfi*i irrioi, ym mmg, lam mniiiiiii, lii umikm. 



Nm. From VPQ 1982, p, 41. 
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The S VP does not rtpresent just the amount of time required to Itarn a job. It represents the 
UitMl traming ^/me— the atnount of general educational development and specific vocational prap- 
aration, including practice time, required of a worker to acquire knowledge and abilities neces- 
sary for average performance in a particular job. This can be Illustrated In the case of a bus 
driver. Whereas an inexperienced driver may learn how to operate a bus within a few days, it 
will take some weeki, perhaps months, before the person develops the competence of average bus 
driving. 

Physical demands are defined m the physical requirements made of the worker by the spe- 
cific job situation. Strength factors and activity factors are two relevant groups. 

Strength factors are expressed in terms of sedentery, light, medium, heavy, and very heavy. 
The five degrees of the strength factor are as follows: 

• S— Sedentary work— lifting 10 pounds maximum and occ^lonally lifting and/or carry- 

ing such article as docket, ledgers, and small tools, 

• L«Light work— lifting 20 pounds maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of 

objects weighing up to 10 pounds* 

• M— Medium work— lifting 50 pounds maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of 

objects weighing up to 26 pounds, 

• H— Heavy work— lifting 100 pounds maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of 

objects weighing up to 60 pounds, 

• V— Very heavy work— lifting objects In excess of 100 pounds with frequent lifting 

and/or carrying of objects weighing 50 pounds or more. 

Activity factors are defined as physical movements that might be made by some workerE on 
some jobs, 

• Climbing and/or balancing: 

-CIimbing---ascending or d^cending ladders, stairs, scaffoldinr, ramps, poles, and the 
like, using feet and legs and/or hands and arms, 

-Balancing— maintaining body equilibrium to prevent falling when walking, standing, 
crouching, or running on narrow, slippery, or erratically moving surfaces; or main- 
taining body equilibrium when performing gymnastic feats. 

• Stooping, kneeling, crouching, and/or crawling: 

-Stooping— bend i r body downward and forward by bending spine at waist. 
-Kneeling-— benu legB at knees to come to rest on knee or knees* 
-Crouching— bending body downward and forward by bending legs and spine* 
-Crawling— moving about on hands and knees or hands and feet. 

• Reaching, handling, fingering, and/or feeling: 

-Reaching— extending the hand(s) and arm(s) in any direction* 

-Handling— seizing, holding, grasping, turning, or otherwise working with hand or 
hands (fingering not involved). 

-Pingerlng—picking, pinching, or otherwise working with fingers primarily (rather 
than with whole hand or arm as in handling), 
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-Feeling— perceiving attributes of objects such as size, shape, temperature, or texture 
by meani of receptors in skin, particularly those of fingertips. 

• Talking and/or hearing: 

-Talking — ^expressing or exchanging ideas by means of spoken word. 

-Hearing — perceiving nature of sounds by ear (as when making fine adjuitmants on 
running engines). 

• Seeing— the important aspecti of vision are as follows: 

»Acuityp far — ^elarity of vision at 20 feet or more. 
^Acuity, near-^clarity of vision at 20 inches or less, 

*Depth perception^ — ^three-dlmensfonal vision and the ability to judge distance and space 
relationshipi so as to see objects where and as they actually are. 

'Field of vision=area that can be seen up and down or to the right or left while eyes are 
fixed on a given point. 

'Accommodation— adjustment of lens of eye to bring an object into sharp focus. (This 
item is especially important when doing near-point work at varying distances from 
eye.) 

=Color vision — ^ability to identify and distinguish colors. 

Working conditions are those physical surroundingB of job-worker situations that make spe- 
cific demands upon a worker's physical capacity. They include the following: 

• Inside, outside, or both: 

I - Inside — ^protection from weather conditions but not necessarily from temperature 
changes. 

O ' Outside — no effective protection from weather. 

B ' Both — ^activities occur iniide and outside in approximately equal amounts. 

• Extreme cold with or without temperature changes^ 

Extreme cold — temperature sufficiently low to cause marked bodily discomfort 

Temperature changes — ^variations in temperature that accompany extreme cold and are 
sufficiently marked and abrupt to cause marked bodily reaotionB, 

• Extreme heat with or without temperature changes: 

Extreme heat— temperature sufficiently high to cause marked bodily digeomfort 

Temperature changea=variations in temperature that accompany extreme heat and are 
iufficiently marked and abrupt to cause marked bodily reactioni. 

• Wet and/or humid^ 

Wet— contact with water or other liquids. 

Humid^atmospheric conditions with moisture content sufficiently high to cause marked 
bodily disoomfort. (This factor includes conditions in which the worker has contact with 
water or other liquids and/or works in an oppressively humid atmosphere, such as the 
well'cleaning room of a drycleaning plant.) 
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• Noise and/or vibration* For this factor to be primary, there must be sufficiant noise, 
either constant or intermittent to cause marked distraction or possible hearing loss 
and/or sufficient vibration to cause bodily harm if endured day after day, 

• Hazardi- These include conditions or situEtlons in which there is danger to life, health, or 
bodily injury (e*g., proximity to moving mechanical parts* electrical shock, working on 
scaffolding and high places, exposure to burns and radiant energy, exposure to all types 
of exploilvei, and exposure to toxic chemical and biological agents). 

• Atmospheric conditionsr The following conditions affect the respiratory system or the 
skin, namely, fumes, odors, duits, mists, guas^ and poor ventilation. 

Brief Dnerlpllon of Contents 

As noted earlien at this point we only need consider the published volume, EducatiQual and 
Occiipational Code CroBBwalk. The volume is divided into three main sections. The first contains a 
general mtroduction to the VPO, a discussion of its potential uses and applications, and an expla- 
nation of each of the classification systems displayed on the crosswalk tables. The second section 
consists of the following references: 

A, yocational-technical education program codes and titles from A ClassificatfQN oflnstruc- 
tional Programs (CIP) 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) Classification 

C, Explanation of data, people, and thin^ 

D, Relating general education development (GED) to career planning 

E, Standard Occupational Classification (SOC) 

P. Oceupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey occupational categories and related 
matrix and industry codes 

G. Conversion table: OES Survey-based matrix occupational codes and titles to OES Survey 
occupational codes and titles 

H, 1980 Census oceupatfon categories 

I, Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 

The third section contains the crosswalk tables that were described earlier. The tables are 
applicable to the following seven vocational program areas: 

• Agriculture/ Agribusiness and Natural Resources Education 

• Business and Office Education 

• Health Occupations Education 

• Home Economics Education 

• Marketing and Distributive Education 

• Technical Education 

• Trade and Industrial Education 
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How Do Counselori Use This Informitioii? 



The VPO is designed to ^sist persons who need to use information cibtained under varioui 
classification syitems. For example, the OES matrix codes enable cQunselors to use other LMI 



systems are organized on the basis of the SOC* 

The authors of the VPO specifieally indicate that the following users will find the document 
valuable, particularly when used in conjunction with other source: (1) job placement specialists 
and counselors who help individuals prepare for careers and find employment and (2) students 
and job seekers who must find out in which programs to enroll and which occupational skills to 
acquire. 

The developers also pinpoint several ipeclfic applications for career counseling. To counsel 
others effectively about needed options, the counselor must be aware of the spectrum of occupa- 
tions related to the training. The counselor also must possess detailed Information about each 
occupation. Since there are thousands of occupations, the amount of information required for 
effective counseling becomes staggering. The VPO, by organiEing detailed occupational Informa- 
tion, enhances the counseling procoss. 

For example, a client may be interested In a health occupation but may not have a specific 
goal in mind. By examining the Health Occupations crosswalk tables, the counselor and the client 
can determine the range of occupations that are potential outcomes of training programs. By 
reading program descriptors and reviewing related ^cupations, clients may be able to identify 
new fields of Interest. A comparison of the information related to those fields with the person-s 
interests and abilities may indicate which areas of study would be most appropriate. 

The same analysis can be used In assisting special target groups. Information on phyiical 
demands and working conditions should be examined to Identify aspects of the job that may need 
to be m^lfied or taken into consideration In training and placement. The VPO alio can be used to 
relate instructional programs to appropriate academic courses by using the GED to provide clues 
to identify the proper mathematlas and language courses for a client. 

The VPO crosswalk tables represent relationships that are b^ed on a national "average." 
Local users, therefore, should not consider the VPO as a "rigid" document. Rather, the relation- 
ships must be modified, as appropriate, to reflect local conditions. 

National Crosswalk Service Center. As mentioned earlier, the VPO has evolved Into a com- 
plex and increasingly comprehensive data system. It is almost continually revised, updated, and 
expanded as its component systems are revised and as new elements are added to the crosswalk, 
(For example, the Militarv Occupations and Training Data cross-coding is being added, and a proj» 
ect to add higher education programs is planned,) Because It Is no longer feasible to keep all of 
this voluminous information in current, published form, the National Crosswalk Service Center 
has been eitablished at the Iowa State Occupational rnformation Coordinating Committee to 
maintain the master VPO crosswalk on a computer. 
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The National Crosswalk Service Center provide both standard and custom printouts of 
sorted and cross^coded data from the master VPO erosswalk to anyone requesting them through 
their SOICC, Fees are modest and are eharged on a cost-recovery basis. Plus each year each 
SOICC receives a certain amount of services of their choice paid for by NOICC. The standard runs 
available from the National Crosswalk Service Center inclu le the following: 

• DOT codes cross-coded with CIP codes and OES matrix codes 

• OES matrix code cross-coded with SOC cof^-^^ and DOT cod^ 

• DOT codes and titles in alphabetical orde Imtirfwith GED, SVP, aptitudes, tempera- 
ments, physical demands, working condiie^^ (Uide for Occupational Exploration (GOE) 
interest factors, etc, 

• Physical demand factors cross-coded witfe SVP and DOT codes 

• SVP codes cross-coded with CIP codes asd DOT codes 

• SOC codes cross-coded with 19S0 census codes, CIP codes, and DOT codes 

• 8 Career Profiles Standard Reports 

• Dictionary of OES Survey codes, titles, and definitions 

In addition, special sorts can be run at the National Crosswalk Service Canter to select and 
organize the data elements to meet a variety of specific needs. The final products can be furnished 
m printouts, camer a-ready copy, or print tapes. 



AcquiFing the VPO: This document may be ordered from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, DC 20402. (Stock No 029-014-00209-7) 
Cost: $21*00. 

References National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. (19S2). Vocational 
preparation and occupathnB: Volmne L Educational and occupational code crosBu^alk (8rd 
ed.). Washington, DC: NOICC, 

National Crosswalk Service Center: Iowa State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, 528 E. 12th Street, Des Moines, lA 50319. Telephone: (516) 281^8075. 
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Ooaupational Outlook Handbook 



i^opa ef Covtragt 

The Ocmpatimal Outlook Handbook (OOH), published by the U.S. Bureau of I^bor Statfstiea, 
U.S, Department of Laborp represents the most comprehensive inforination available on work 
today and job prospeets for tomorrow. Revised every 2 years, this 16th edition covers approxi- 
mately 200 occupations. For each occupation, the hand^k provides information about job duties, 
working eonditionSp level and places of employment, education and training requiremente, 
advancement possibilities, job outlook, earnings, and related occupations that require similar apti- 
tudes, interests, or training. The occupations are grouped according to the Standard Ocmpational 
Classifhation Manual (1980). However, it also contains an Index referenced to the most recent 
edition and supplement of the DOT, The 1984-1986 edition also include information about the 
effect of the business cycle, defense spending, energy development, and other economic variable 
on ^cupatlonal employment* The handbook Information Is based on data from a variety of 
sources, Including business firms, trade ^sociations, labor unions, prof^sional societies, educa- 
tional institutions, and government agencies. Designed primarily for career guidance purposes, 
the handbook is national in scope. 



Type of Information Pmenfed 

Occupational "briefs" cover approximately 200 occupations clustered Into 19 broader oceupa- 
tional grouping. For each occupation, detailed d^criptlve information is provided on the follow- 
ing topics: nature of the work^ working conditions; employment- training, other qualifications, and 
advancement; job outlook and earnings; related occupations: and sources of related Information, 
The descriptions also provide DOT code numbers for selected related occupations for users who 
may wish to follow up with additional information from that source. 

The 19 major occupational categoric are bb follows: 

• Administrative and managerial occupations 

• Engineers, surveyors, and architects 

• Natural scientists and mathematicians 

• Social scientists, social workers, religious workers, and lawyers 

• Teachers, librarians, and counselors 

• Health diagnosing and treating practitioners 

• Registered nurses, pharmacists, dietitians, therapists, and physician assistants 

• Health technologisto and technicians 

• Writers, artists, and entertainers 

• Technologists and technicians, except health 

• Marketing and sales occupations 

• Administrative support occupations, including clerical 
^ Service occupations 

• A^icultural and forestry occupations 
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• Mechanics and repairers 

• Construction and extractive occupations 

• Production occupations 

• Transportation and material moving occupations 

• Helpers, handlers, equipm.ent cleaners, and laborers 

The following are brief illustrations of two of the types of Information presented for the occu- 
pation of counselor: 

Empleymtnt. Counselors held 148,000 jobs in 1982. Almost 2 out of 3 of these jobs were in edu 
cational services. Most of these were in secondary schools- some were in elementary schools and 
colleges and universities. State and local rehabilitation agencies, Veterans Administration reha- 
bihtation programs, and V.A, hospitals were major employers of counselors. Some worked in 
trammg and rehabilitation organizations such as Goodwill and Lighthouses for the Blind. 

Counselors also worked in many types of public and private community mental health and 
social service agencies and organizations such as family (marriage) counseling services, halfway 
houses and homes for children and the handicapped, offender rehabilitation agencies, self-help 
organiEations such as Alcoholics Anonymous and drug rehabilitation organizations, and in reli- 
gious organizatfons providing similar services. 

Related oscupallons. Counselors help people evaluate their interests, abilities, and disabili- 
ties, as well as help them deal with personal, social, academic, and career problems. Others who 
help people m similar ways include college and student personnel workers, teachers, personnel 
workers and managers, social workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, members of the clergy occu- 
patwnal and physical therapists, training and employee development specialists, and equal 
employment opportunity/affirmative action speciallats. 



Brief Deicriptlon of Contents 

The OOH is divided into three parts, the first section, a guide to the handbook, contains valu- 
able information for both the counselor and client. "How to Get the Most from the Handbook" is a 
short but useful section for the serious career planner and gives a solid foundation of information 
regarding all of the areas dealt with in the OOH (e.g., nature of the work, working conditions, 
employment, and so on.) Another introductoiy section, "Where to Go for More Information," dis- 
cusses in considerable detail various sources of career information, education and training infor- 
mation, financial aid information, counseling information for special groups, and information on 
finding a job. The section also furnishes addresses for each state occupational information coordi- 
nating committee and state employment security agency. 

The introductory section on "Tomorrow's Jobs" describes the impact that population structure 
and regional differences will have on the labor force throughout the remainder of the 1980s and 
into the 1990s. It also contains future projections for occupations and industries. It is an especially 
valuable section for those beginning to plan for specific training programs. Lastly, the introduc- 
tory section includes a brief overview of the methods used in preparing the employment 
projections. 

The bulk of the text contains the section on "Occupattens." Nearly 380 pages are devoted to 
the detailed descriptions of the occupational groupings and the specific occupational areas. The 
text also contains sections on nature of the work, working conditions, employment, training and 
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other qualifications, job outlook, earnings, related occupations, and sourees of additional informa- 
tion. Summai^ data for additional related occupations are presented in tables at the end of mmt 
ohapters. L^tly, there are two useful indeic^i The f Irit is organised numerically by DOT code, 
which also lists the SOC code and DOT title; the second is an alphabetical occupational title Index. 

How Do Oounselore Use This Informatlan? 

The OOH will answer many of the general questions clients ask, whether they are preparing 
to enter the world of work for the first time, reentering the labor force after an absence, or plan- 
ning to change occupations. It likely is the most used LMI r^ource. Everyone who can read at the 
high school level or above will find the OOH to be an Interesting and highly informative resource. 

Clearly, the OOH is an invaluable resource for counselors who are Involved in imparting 
career and vocational guidance information^ In clear language, this document d^cribes what 
workers do in each job, the training and education they need, earning, working conditions, and 
expected Job prospects for selected occupations covering a wide spectrum of the economy. 

The introductory sectionp "How to Get the Most From the Handbook," Is particularly useful 
for counselors because it presents concrete steps by which clients — with the counselor's help — can 
begin to examine both themselves and the world of work. 



Acquiring the OOHi This document may be acquired from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office: Washington, DC 20402, (Stock No. 029'001-02766-4) Costi paper cover $8.50; hard- 
cover $10,00. Individual reprinto of various sections also are available at pric^ ranging froni 
$1,00 to $1.60; collated sets of all 20 reprints are available at $9.00. 

Reference: U*S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, (1984). Occupational out- 
look handbook. (1984-1986 ed.). Washington, DC^ U.S. Government Printing Office, 1984. 
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Occupational Outlook Quarterly 

Beopm of Ceverage 

The Occupational Outlook Quarterly, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics U S 
Departmem of Labor keeps you abreast of current occupational developments between editions of 
!v^t?^S? -T li^ndhook. It provides updated, timely information. It also organizes and 

synthesiEes information printed elsewhere for use by counselors or clients. In addition the ©Mar- 
terly reviews new techniques and counseling aids. 

Type of Information Pr«i«ntecl 

For Smtii '^^J'^^^^^f^ ^^^^ Quarterly that are highly relevant to counselors. 
M Jt, V K ^ 1 ' "^'ew of the four 1984 issues reveals articles about the economy in 1995. 

high technoloRT employment, the job outlook for college graduates through the mid.l990s a 
follow-up survey on the occupations and continuing education of 1980 college graduates, working 

^^t^^^-"^\ "^'P^ "^^'^^ '^^^ "^^"^^ their fining. AAs^. ^rS^r 
of very specific topics are explored, for example, managerial occupations- interpreting for the 
hearing impaired; three careers in new technologies-lasers, fiber optics, and biotechnology- and 
the occupation of a sailmaker! The first volume of the 1985 series indudes three more artides on 
high technolopjobs-computer-aided design, numerical-control machine-tool operators and 
nmSiS^ 1; eenf « .n?^ntfn«jce repairers; le^l service occupations: and the occupation f 
prosthetist, a maker of artificial limbs. f 

Brief Deserlpflon of Contents 

For the most part, as noted, the articles include employment outlook, new occupations, train- 

Ku^S^qf • ^^r^^' ^"""^ *he past several years the refults of vaHous 

Bureau of Labor Statistics studies have been included. For example, an article of tsarticular value 
appeared m the Winter 1982 issue: "Matching Yourself with the fcld of WoH^' by S Ma^^ 
^nafch«.^;?"^'" " contains a lengthy chart that, indeed, does attempt to matcTper 

sonal characterisiies with the world of work. Table 4-3 prints one example from that chart. 

The Quarterly also periodically publishes articles called "The Job Outlook in Brief " The fol- 

seSslr^m thi '^l^^ T^^^ ^'""^^^ secondary school teachers and coun- 
seiors IS from the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 28 (1), page 18. 
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Percint Numerical 

EsUmatid change in change in 

employment eniployment employment 

Oceupatidn 1982 19S2-S5 1982*95 Employment proipeets 



Secondary school 1.024,000 13 12S,000 Employment expected to ^row mare slowly than the 

teaahers average. Keen <^om petition expected through early 

I990*s as enrollments and teacher employment 
decline. Op^rtunities should improve after 1990 ai 
enrollments start rlifng^ Generally favorable oppor^ 
tunlties will exist for pertons qualified to teach ipe^ 
cial education, vocational iubjects, mathematics, 
sciences, and bilingual education. 



Counselors 148,000 10 15,000 Employment expected to ^row more slowly than the 

average, Litnited opportunities in schooli. Best job 
■ opportunities ejcpected in private practict* commun* 
ity and social service agencies, and personnel offices 
In private business. 



Table 4-3 

Sample Chart From the OOQ: Matching Yourself With the World of Work 




CollcgE ^rc€T planning ai^ placement QOtmelo^ 



College and university faculty 



Cooptrative sxtsnslon service workers 



Employment counselors 



Kindergarten and elementaiy school teachers 



LIbmrtans 



Rehabintatlon counselors 



School EOUnselOfi 



Second try school teachers 



o o 



O \Gmm level Q siidle Wmk # hi^^ trrel 



> Estimates not available. 



NBts> From Martin^ 0« M,, and Fountifn^ M.C. (1i82j Winter). Matehing yourself with the world of work, Occupattonaf Out^ 
look Quart9rfy 2& 



How Do Countelera Uaa This Information? 

The journal is draigned for use by both counselors and clients. To this end. the use of pictures 
and graphics is unusually effective in maintaining the reader's attention. Care has been tiken to 
sirnpli^ the reading level, although some difficulty may be experienced by those reading below 
the level of the average high school graduate. 

Counselors who read this journal regularly will be able to keep up-to-date with current, fast- 
breakmg issues as well as with current, rapidly changing data. Sharing information with clients 
IS a standard practice in counseling. It is ital that such Information be accurate and timely. 
Using the Quarterly assures that the counselor will have such quality information 



Acquiring the Quarterly- The Occupational outlook quarterly may be acquired from the 
buperinte^ndejit of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington. DC 20402 
cost ill.oo, domestic. 113.75 foreign; single cost price $8.00 domestic, $8.75 foreign. 

Reference: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational outlook 
quarterly, Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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Oeaupational Prajtotlons and Training Data 



Seept of Coverage 



This itatistical and research supplement to the 1984-1985 Occupational ^tlook Handhook pre- 
sents compfiheniive date on current and projected occupational employment and a variety of 
other information that should be valuable to education planners, vocational and employment coun-^ 
selors, jobseekers, and others Interested in occupational information. It is the seventh in a series 
dating to 1971 that presents the statistics and technical data underlying the information devel- 
oped in the Bureau of Labor Statistics' occupational outlook program. Since 1974, Occupational 
Projections and Training Data has been published biennially as a companion to the OOH* 

The 1984 edition provides in-depth employment and supply profiles of the following 18 broad 
occupational areas^ 



Administrative and managerial occupations 

Engineers, surveyors^ and architects 

Natural scientists and mathematicians 

Social scientists, social workers, religious 
workers, and lawyers 

Teachers, librarians, and counselors 

Technologists and technicians, except health 

Marketing and sales occupations 

Administrative support occupations, including 
clerical 



Health diagnosing and treating practitioners 

Registered nurses^ pharmacists, dietitians, 
therapists* and physician assistants 

Health technologists and technicians 

Writers, artists, and entertainers 

Construction and extractive occupations 

Production occupations 

Transportation and material moving 
occupations 

HandlerSi equipment cleaners, helpers, and 
laborers 



Service occupations 

Mechanics and repairers 

Within these broad occupational areas, approximately 185 specific employment and supply 
profiles are presented* 



Typ# of Information Presented 

As noted, the primary focus is on employment and supply profiles. Each employment profile 
presents 1982 total employment data and lists all industries that account for a significant propor- 
tion of wage and salary worker employment. Each profile presents the 1998 low-, moderate-, and 
high-trend projections of employment and corr^ponding rates of change. Each supply profile 
includes a brief d^cription of usual enti^-level requirements. These requirements are stated in 
general terms and, therefore, may differ from those of specific employers. In many cases, the pro- 
file alio discusses briefly the characteristics of entrants, lists appropriate formal education and 
training programs, and notes where data are available on a supply profile. 
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Brisf Deseriptlon of Oontentt 



..11 *t*^ u ^^f ^ publication, one chapter presents general employment trends. Periodh 
cally other chapters are mcluded that present the results of BLS research on separation rates 
repmcement needi. and occupational training patterns. The last chapter presents detailed infor- 
mation for lelected occupations, including worker characteristics, current and projected employ^ 
^i^^T^ concentration, and. where data permit, occupational supply and demand. Appen- 
dixes include an explanation of the assumptions and methods used In preparing employment 
pr^ections. statistici on projected employment for about 700 occupations with employment of 
5^000 or more, d^iled information on education and training program completions, and a list of 
state employment security agencies. 

The following Is an illustrative example (from page 26) of a profile: 

Counselors 

EMPLOYMENT PROFILE 

Total employment, 1982 ^ 148 000 

Selected characteristics of workers, 1982: 
Percent female 

Percent black i ^ i ] | ' ^ ^ ' ' . *51.8 

Percent employed part time ^ ^ ^ ^ ! ^ | ^ 13 | 

Unemployment rate a u ^ 

^ ^ - ^ ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ , * About average 

Industry concentration of employment (wage and salary workers), 1982: 

, . Industry Percent 
Educational services 

Social services ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ■ ■ ^ * * ^ ^ ol^7 

State government ......... | ^ ..... . 17,9 

Projected employment, 1982»95: 

Low Moderate High 

peS&'.::::::.- '^w"? '"s-ooo 

- 7.4 9.8 12.4 

Employment change „, 

' blower than average 

Annual replacement rate , „ , 

IS.B percent 

SUPPLY PROPILE 

mual eturu lemlreguiremmta. A maater'i degree in some area of counseling or psychology gener^ 
f ™« '^^h individuals with a bachelor's degree In psycholow coun- 
seling. and rehabilitation services are qualified, particularly If they have appropriate work expe- 
T^^^^'V^^-'^''^ ^ '"^"^ counselors to have both cLnselIng anlteaoh7ng ^ 
«n?^L u "* T^} vocational rehabilitation agencies must pass a written exam 

and be evaluated by a board of examiners. 
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Train hgmp^Ietiotw: 



Earned digreas^, baccalaureate and ab&ve, 1982:* 

Bachilor*^ , , ..^ , ; , . S6S 

Msster'i ^ 16J63 

Ph.D..,.^. ^ _ ,,,.,.,.......1,468 

'Includis ^educational psycliolo^, student personnel, and psycholo^ for c^ounsellnE. 

Characiirktk^m of entrants. Mostentratmts are college graduates who transfer f^rom related fields 
such as social \p^ork, teauhing, interviewing, Job placrmenti psyeholo^, or per^sonnel work. Others 
ar a recent coll^ege ^aduates, aomi of w^hom have held part-time jobs whils In ^school. Some have 
bien tending family responiibilities. Because prior work experience is uauaQ for counselors, 
entrants tand be somewhat Dldif than entrants to other occupations. 



How DoOounBaloiv Use This Information? 

Counielofs can find many to lise the inforniation In this resource. Fo^^ example. In 
"Tom©rrow*s J«jbs" they can gaininiiglits Into how the nation's work force and economy are likely 
to shape up thi— ough the mid-1990s; whtoh occupations will grow the fastest, 'wOiich will decline^ 
and which will provide the gf eatist numbgr of new jobs; and how signif ie^nt a^re replacement 
needs and whle^h occupatf ons have the hii^hest and lowest turnover rates. 

In the impwloyment and supply profiles, counselors will be able to locate oc»^upatlonal data for 
their cliintson 1982 and projeetid 1995 employment, growth, industry concen^^ration* demograph' 
ic characteriitScs, part^ime employment, unemployment rate, replacement rarrte^ and training 
oonipletionip THiey also can use thedciCFiptioni of usual entry^ldvel requirainimt and oharaoteris^ 
tics of entranta^ Because the occupition^ are grouped the same way as in the 1^384-1985 OOH (that 
lii using thiSC3C clasiifioatiDn),cQun§tlorscan easily locate the profile for m i^peciflc occupation. 
Lastly^ thegup^plementary informstion ^an be used by counselors when thi5^ n^sed more career 
infornriatloii frcofn specific states biaause the addresses of state employment se^sur ity agencies are 
provided. 



Acquiring L^ccupational Frojidiom and Training Data: This document ma^y be acquired 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, (Bulletin 2206. GPO 
Stock No. 02=S-001^02804«1) Coit; i4.»0. 

Reference: ^CJ.S. Department of Ubor» Bureau of Labor Statistics. (1984), ^Occupational pro- 
jectiQmmd draining data (1984ed,)* ^Washington* DC^ U*S, Government prl Inting Office. 
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U.8, Industrial Outlook 



Seopt QfCovgrage 

^Ili®^«V?"=* it CTubliahed annually, In this edition (1986) of th^ U.S. IndustrialOutlook, 
more thanlOO U.S, p^partment of Comnierce analysts have contpibcsited their industry expertis 
in descrijiijgthe moisic of the economy. There also is an increased ic^inphasis on tha intirnatioiis 
aspects ofthi induitri«s covered, reflecting the growing rico»nltion t that many industries now 
compete iniilobal marketplace. The reiource also covers more iiidiiMstrles and provides more 
iSl i^^qI"",""- a^a'y-ses on American busraiss competinff in world eraarkets than e-vir before. 
I he 19B5 volume tiontmns upgraded analpoiand offers more comprMhenslve statisticithan pre- 

VlOUS IfSUfl, r 

I»iBhort,thisannii ial document provldiicompact survey of UJ.i. business The loreof the 
volume laoarrative section that discussei current developments in wach industry and explains 
the factorithit produced the statistics ilown in the various trends tC*bles and profiles, The narr-a 
tive also contains long- range forecasts deviloped by analysts on the b^ais of their knowladge of 
materials and energy s^upply conditions, technological developments, a and overall customer 
demand trends that sr^ likely to affect the industry over the next deesade 



Type of Inlomatlan Proesented 

, I^^^P^f Department of Commerce, the U.S. Mustr^ial Outlock provides in- 

depth indmlry reviews . and forecasts, thecurrent situation, short-teriDi (annual) outboUnd lon^- 
term pr©§p6()ta. 

j-^.^Hl"'-"^?**® .^'S industrial Oaf/ookonsists of Industry reviews and forecasts. In the imS 

P^ll'tL^";?S" u-^'t^ ^ '"^"st'-y f such as Construction, 

Prmtmf af ubbshins. Motor Vehicles. Airospace. and the like. Mo^t of these maior Industry 
groups are further divided into more gpeeilic Industry groups, as show^n in the following two 

Chaipter Slilnformatittan Services" 

Compuler Servicers 
Videctexand Teletiext Services 
Electronic Data Biases 
Refearehind Deveslopment 

Chapter 52; "Transportation Services" 

Airl iiie! 
Trucking 
R^ilroids 
Ocean Shipping 

The format for each chapter consists of an introductory section on «he major industry group, 
sucii as infermition or tr^ansportation servlcii,as seen in the previous Mxamples. The introductiors 
includes general compai— isons of the specific Industry groups included irin the chapter. After the 
mtroductory information on the major industry group, a four- or five-p^ge section is devoted to 
each specif ic industry gi^oup. Each of thesesections Is further subdlvi'daed into "CurraBtSltuation." 
Uutlook for 185, and —Long-Term Prospecti," with charts and gmphm^s Illustrating thelndustry 
date. Throughout the te&t. Standard IndusiM Clamificatton (SIC) coees are used, making it pos- 
sible to croasreference tKiese two Important Murces of industrial inforn-iiation. 
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Brief Dtiariplldn ^lOgnlinti 



The introduat^rpeetioiii of thi^ riiource Include a nu TOber of special features, for examples 
how to get the ttiPHo^tof th« I book, urJirlying sBsumptiome, highlights of the 1985 manufaeturing 
outlook, eapltal IPVislmint in the eec^roiny, the souref s of mew jobs, the growing role of the service 
sector* and ^nd^^it^jsl^n|r^ ^consumption over a recent p»ricxi. 

The specisl {B^imi &r% faollowd by the industry reviaews and forecast section* Thte m^or sec- 
tion, as noted* CqPtstafiS cha^pters, wchdsaUng with the war ious industries. The index, whieh 
contains a detatlPi ilphabetlc^il Hitmiof all of the spicifitt industries and the related SIC codes, is 
helpful in locating Information^ on a if edflc industry. 



How Do CdunMl^n llii Thft Iti torm^M 

In order to vArstood fuUyp some of the information requires some background In eco- 
nomici. Althou^b mowMm^m will fifidlhe information tisefuU the document probably will be 
most useful fof c^iirfors. Bi»^au^ occypitlons exist only within Industries, it is necessary not 
only to assist clientilR career eKploratlonbut also to guide them Into an occupation within an 
industry that Is pt^0ng^ F**op ex&itipli, clerical workers or accountants probably would be bet- 
ter off seeking ^rnploymsnt jn m the of fica machines industry than in the footwear or textile 
industries. 

In addition, ciinplora vfhmo are wraof industry pfogections have a much better perspective 
on their local labofc* mirket an-sd art bgitir able to assess pp^portunities that might exist In indus- 
tries new to th^ir wi Bi^^au^^ similariobs usually exist wvithin similar industries, couneslors 
who have a cl«%r Untestanditoig of wliati particular firm or Industry produces are more likely to 
be able to help wort€pgri0n*^ced cUfeDia transfer skills fro«»iti one industry to another in times of 
high unemploynietit. 

In short, counselors netd t-to awareof the nature of tehe various industries, their current 
growth levels* ttair proapoeota, Thisinalysis provides ^ "snapshot" of recent activity In indus- 
try segments of theiconomy. ^TPhe projection tables are pafcicularly relevant to understanding the 
rapid growth Industries and ^growth factors* 



Acquiring th^ MU.S^ I^^dmtrfclOutlook: The dwtnaient may be acquired from the U.S. 
Government priiito Off ic'^^a, Washington. DC 20402, {S .tock No. 003-008-00195-5) Cost: 
$15.00. 

Reference: U^SJipartw^nt of Commerce, Bureau of ■ndustrlal Economics. (1985). 1985 
C/.S. industrial ciill* Pr^apedBf mover 350 industrh^. Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 
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Military Carear @uld#- 
impleyment and Training Opportunities^ In the Military 

Seapt of Oavtrage 

The MiUtary Career Guide (MCG) was devalopad by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, Installationi and Logistics for the purpose of providing students with 
rnformation about enlisted military occupations,^ 

The document elusteri military occupational specialty information from the five military ser 
vic^(Ar^Navy. Air Force. Marine Corps, and Coast Guard) by Standard Occupational Classic 
fication (SQC) based grouping. The clusters represent occupational are^ having common job 
tasks. e J 

For each of the 184 enlisted clusters of occupations in the guide, information such m typical 
work tasks, work environniint. physical demands, training provided, helpful attributes special 
qualifications, civilian counterparts, and opportunities is provided. Generally, the publication 
demonstrates that for the military occupations that have civilian counterparts, technical and voca 
tional training and work expirienee comparable to civilian occupations can be provided by the 
mUitary services* 

Type aff Information Presented 

The 134 enlisted military oceupations in the guide are arranged in 12 broad career groups 
which parallel groups in m Occupational Outlook HandhoQk. The MHttary Career Gnfde also 
provides rnformation regarding the aptitudes needed for each military occupation: students who 
have taken the Armed ServiQes Vocational Aptitude Battery. Form 14 (ASVAB=14) can use their 
scores to determine their ohances of qualifying for these military occupations. 

The 12 broad occupational groups are as follows: 

• Human Service Occupations 

• Media and Public Affairs Occupations 

• Health Care Occupations 

• Engineering. Scieme. and Technical Occupations 

• Administrative Occupations 

• Service Occupations 

• Vehicle and Machlnary Mechanic Occupations 

• Electronic and Electrica! Equipment Repair Occupations 

• Construction Occupations 

• Machine Operator and Precision Work Occupations 

• Transportation and Materia] Handling Occupations 

• Combat Specialty Oacupations 

Brief Peterlptlon of Oont#nti 

The major sections of th$ Military Career Guide are as follows: 

• Introductory section on how to use the guide and how to use the Armed Services Voca= 
tional Aptitude Battery ( AS VAB) graph 
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• General military information 

• Servlc€-ij)€sific information on the Army. Navy, Air Forc«, Marine Corps, and Cos^t 
Guard 

• Military tfilsisted occupations — the 12 broad occupational sroupings 

• Indexas-^PCDT Code Indexes by DOT number and by occn patiun, an ASVAB indecii, and 
a title ind#x 



How DeCduns^lDrf UUse This Infornnation? 

In Eddition to th^^ 184 enliited occupations cluitered into 12 bromd career ariai, four {nfl^exes 
are providid to faQili^^te easy reference. These indexes allow users t^o iearch foroocupation^s by 
DOT nii!i)bsr, DOT al^lphabetical listing, ASVAB occupational eom^ositet and alphibetieal ^occu- 
pational listing. Tha^^uide also contains information relating Arrn^d Services Vocational A^ptitude 
Battery (ASVAB) s^a^res to probability of qualifying for each of thm 134 occupations. For ex^ample, 
if a itudinthas tak#m« the ASVAB, the counselor could incourage tfce student toixplori csr^sers 
related to his or her t^^^wo highest occupational composite seoreSi 



Acquiring the Mu litary Career Guide: This document may be acquired from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, ^U.S. Military Entrance Processing Command, S500 Green Bay Road, N«>rth 
ChicaprILe00S4; : (800) 323-0513, 

Refarence: U.S. IMepartment of Defense. (1984). Military career ffuide. Washington, DC: 
Author, 
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Military Occupational and Training Data 

Scope of Ceverage 

Military Occupational and Training Data (MOTD), produced by the U.S. Department of 
Difen^. represents the most comprehensive information available on military occupations 
Revised annually, the current edition covers 210 occupations-76 officer and 134 enlisted The 
p™h°^^f enlisted wcupations closely parallel the descriptions in the MHitaru Career Guide. 
For each of the wcupations. the MOTD provides information about job description, physical 
demands, special requirements, helpful school subjects, work environment, job training, civilian 
^unterparta. and outlcwk information. The MOTD is based on data from a variety of sources. 

M r*^ ^^w-''%-"^'"^ occupational classification manuals. Designed primarily for inclusion 
Mn^n ? ^♦^ t*'°"*' '"'^'■of'Che. or in computerized career information delivery systems, the 
MOTD IS national in scope. j- i.biiib. me 



Type of Information Preiented 



V 1- ? !? ^o"''^^ s occupational descriptions cover Services offering the occupation. Officer or 
En isted Baekground Statement. Task Statements. Physical Demands. Special Requirements. 
Hejpful Attributes. Work Environment. Training Provided. Civilian Counterparts. Opportunities 
and Aptitude Information. The 210 descriptions also provide DOT code numbers for related civ 
ilisn occupations for users who may wish to link military and civilian occupations. Coded date for 
military occupational specialties provide a listing of all the military Service titles and codes in 
ff J IS occupational descriptions. For enlisted occupations, there are cross-references to 
^^M,btary Ca^er Guide (MCG).- the MCG broad occupational group, the MCG page number, 
and the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery Occupational Composite. 

Briff Deseriptlon of Contents 

The MOTD is a source document for those individuals, government agencier,. and firms that 
produce career information resources. It contains 210 occupational records. The entire text 
approximately 660 pages, is devoted to detailed descriptions of the occupations. 7'he document is 
organized by SOC code number and is available in either tape or print format. 

How Do Counselors Use This Information? 

The narrative and coded data describing military enlisted and officer occupations is updated 
annually and made available free of charge to developers of career information resources. Most 
computerized career information delivery systems (CIDS) have integrated the MOTD Into their 
civilian systems. A counselor with access to a CIDS can examine the publications that accompany 
their system to determine how the joint-service military information has been included and how it 
miybe accessed In several CIDS. a user can conduct an occupational search and obtain a list of 
both military and civilian occupations for further career exploration 
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Aequiring MOTDi This document may be acquired from the Defense Manpower Data Cen= 
ter, 4th flTOr, 1600 North Wilson Boulevard, Arlington* VA 22209, Attention: Miss Cynthia 
Pilecki. 

References U*S* Department of Defense, Office of the Aisistant Secretary for Manpower, 
InstallationSt and Logistias. (1984). Military occupational and training data, Washington, DC: 
U,S, Government Printing Office, 
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tabli4-4 

Summary Chart of the Major Risoureis 



RlldUfii 



Typt dllnfQmiiilan 



DiiaKptlfin Qi Conlmte 



DietionaryofOdQupi- 
tionilTitlii(DOT) 



DietioniryofQagypa- 
tianalTltlii: Fpurth 
Edition Supplimenl 
1982 



Dffinii gnd clisiifies ipproM^ 
imitily 10,000 oeGUpitlons 
pirfomiid for pay or profit 



For use with the DOTjaontaini 
titlas, aodii and definitions for 
mo^ thin if S new osdupi- 
tionijnd forthdii omlttid 
inidvirtently from thi19?7 



Cantiinsditiilfddifinitioni, 
including nlni^igit oodi 
numbif, titles, relatad Indus- 
tfieijltimite titles, deierip- 
tign of teski pirformed, and 
filited ooaupitlQni 



Includee nlna sactionSithi 
niajor ant being the mastir 
titles and dafinitloni 



Conteini oeeupatlonii titles 
similar to those in the DOT, but 
refiegti an inareiilng emphiiii 
on imploymint and training 



Pfesintiogeupatlonal difini- 
tieni in numerie ordir, eorre- 
sponding to the irringifnent of 
titles in the DOT, but omits 
subgroupi; auxiliiry ratings 
and dlassifiQitigni added at the 
ind of eaeh diflnitlon 



Major Usfi 



PfiSints detailid information 
about tasks pirformidin 
li^OOO oeoupatloni, difines 
workir funetioni along data^ 
piopli-things dimensions, and 
groups mated oceupations 



Provides thi Qouniilor with a 
timely reiource that rifleats 
new and emerging oaoupations 
and pfovidis information about 
additional rilaled jobs 



Seliotgd Chiraoterii- 
ties of Ooeupitloni 
Difined In the Dle^ 
tionary of Oaaupa^ 
tion§rTitlii 



Guidi for Oeeupa^ 
tional Exploration 
(GOE) 



Standard Oeaupg^ 
tional Olgiilflaation 
(SOQ) Manual 



Provides supplimentary infor- 
mation forusi with the DQT, 
including an expanded inter^ 
pretation of significant ]ob 
ahareeteriitiei for a wide range 
of ooogpationi requiring sim- 
liarcapabilitiei 



Prisents detailed information 
on physioal damands, envi^ 
fOnmentil donditions. and 
training time for iach job 
difined in thi DOT 



Provides supportive eifier and 
occypational information on 1! 
broad ocaupational interest 
ifiii 



Contalni diieriptioni that 
inalude a general overview of 
the area, narrativoi, and spr 
eific questions counselor are 
likely to ask 



Providii a common coding 
structure for ill odaupations 
pirformidfor pay or profit 



Qatigorlieiall odaupations 
difined intho DOT; uses a 
four^livel coding lystem; div» 
ision^ major group, minor 
groups and unit group 



Containitwo parts; thetitiss 
arranged by the Gum for 
OmpitiM Eitplontion for 
the work groups and physical 
demand! and an indix of titles 
by DOT codes 



Provides additional insights 
into and Information ibout the 
charactiriitlos and require^ 
mints of seorig of occupitlons 



GonQintritii primarily on 'ihe 
area and work group arrange- 
menr section devotod to the 
queitloni and answa^, as wall 
ai llsti of relevant DOT titles 
and codes 



Aislsts in ditermlning occupa- 
tional goals and tits in with the 
General Aptitudi Test littary 
(QATS) 



Focuses primarily on tltlei and 
diseriptioni of OCQUpationil 
groupi; includes a ditailed 
alphabetical Index of 
occupations 



Assists COuniilori in locating 
additional occupations In 
which their clients may have 
related skills 



Tible 

Summarv Chirt of the Major Resources (GOntinued) 



RN§ur^ 



Standifdindyitrial 
Olisslfieitlon (SIC) 



Classif|gati§n9f 
jnitruetional Pro- 
grams (CIP) 



Tjrpdofinfermitien 



Dii^pttenofCdriiinb 



MijorUiM 



Codes all typis of buslfiiss 
iStiblishrnints in the economy 
aoearding to type of produot or 
S€me§ 



wittgoriiei industriis into div- 
isions, major groups, and iub^ 
groupi; dticribf s tht niture of 
the induitriii 



Inpludis desofiptlonsof 
Initruetlsnal progrgmi of the 
ilsmentary. sioondary, and 
pirtlaularly thi postseoondiry 
leveli 



FoQusei m both thi program 
purpose and ihi program eat^ 
gory dlminslons 



Provides titlii gnd desarlptions 
of indystriii: contains numeric 
cg| and alphabitical indgxii 



Priiinti ussful Informatisn 
whin a oouniijar Is iiikjng in 
ynd§rs!anding of tht indystriii 
makeup of an area 



Presents ditiiltd a§d§d elaisi^ 
fioationand difinitldns of 
instruationil programs 



Aids thi aoyriielof who needs 
Informatidh about idyaatlonal 
pro^rim subjict matter eonttnt 
argas 



Oogypgtignal 
imploymentStgti^ 
ties(QiS} Program 



Providis aoourate staffing pat^ 
timi ind helps pj^jgct future 
gmployment nquiramgnts by 
Indystry and oeoypatlon; usos 
two elissification sahimii: one 
for the survey aomponant and 
one for thi mitrix gomponini 



Orginlzes ill ocaypatldns Into 
a four^levil systim: division^ 
major group, minor group, and 
detail 



istabllshis levin occypitidnal 
divisions and aisigns an OiS 
QDde to laah division and 
group; an Indystry^oeoupition 
matrix shows data risulting 
from thi OES program 



Providii i system for both data 
ysen and data prodyeers 
based on a aomprghensivg 
oecypational structyri; tiii in 
with the 1980 SOC 



lus of Population 



Lists Industry ind oeaupatlon 
titles repontd in earlier housi^ 
hold einsusis and suryiyi, 
including those most often 
uifd in the tconsmy 



Classlflii oensus respondintl* 
industry and ooeupation both 
ilphibetloally and by category; 
individual titl^ under eaoh 
category define that rtsptctivi 
oatigory 



Each indgx contains two parts^ 
oni for indystfies and the other 
for occupations; alphabitlcai 
list ii cross^indixid, ciasiifiid 
indejc contains abbriviatlons 
and notations gnd a numerical 
oralphaMlcal cade 



Providii the aoynialor with 
oaeupitlonal employmint liv^ 
els based on household 
reports, and is tht most com^ 
pnhinsive source of demogra- 
phic data on thi UJ, 
ition 



Vocational 
tlon and 
(VPO) 




ions 



Points out the relgttonihlpi in \ 
number of dimensions of var^ 
lous classification systems 



Contains backgroynd materials 
dialing wiih the clasilfic^tlgn 
systems, needed refertncis, 
and croiswalk tablis for itven 
vocational irggs 



Includes a general Introduce 
tion, a diicuision of its pati n< 
tlal usii, in ixplinatlon of the 
clasiifications, supportive 
materialSi and the crgiiwalk 
tables 



Assisti coynsalon who nlid to 
use informition detailgd under 
various claisificgtion systems 



Occupationil Outlook 
Handbook i 




Providei ditailid career and 
occupational information on 
apprdxirnitely 200 occupattons 
g|ysteiidintd19broidar 
ngs 



Preienti ditailed discriptions 
of the nature of the partiaulaf 
oceupation; working eondi- 
tlons; employmint. training, 
other qualifications, and 
gdvancemint; job dutlook, 
larnlngs; and relatgd 



Includis thni parts: a guidg to 
the handbook and sypportive 
information the detailed de^ 
icriptlons, and two Indixti 



Arswe^ many geniral ques- 
tloni that clients will likely ask 



i TibIsM 

; Summiry Chart qI the Mijor Risoureis (continusd) 



Riteuree 



Tjfpi of Informitlon 



Df icriptian of Qontinti 



Mijpr Uitt 



idnal Oytlooic 



Frdvldii updgtid, tirfiely 
Information on current oaaupi^ 
tlonai divilopinints bitween 
idltions of the OOH; orginizts 
ind synthailiii infomntlon 
found ilsiwhifl ind iiviewi 
new tiahnlques and eounNlIng 



Contalni a wldi rangi of ml- 
eles and ijcplorii g number of 
very iptolflo topics highly ril^ 
Vint to oouniilom 



Includli artlclis on imploy^ 
mint outlook, new oaoupa^ 
tloni, tmining opportunitiii, 
ind salary trendi; alio prisinti 
riiults ofvarloui iureiu of 
Labor Sfatiitlei studies 



Kiipi gouniilori and oliintl 
up to date wlih aurrent, fait- 
breaking Isiues and rapidly 
ehanging data 



Oeoupitidni! Proji^ 
tloni and Training 
Data 



Provides a itatlstieal and 
riiearch lupplfmintto the 
OOHi inoluding data on 
employment, demand and 
supply, and iitlmatii of job 
openings 



Pfiienti Information and data 
on training and employmsnt 
pattemilnl^lpiOlfio 
employment and supply pro^ 
flleiivlthin 18 broad oeeupa^ 
tionai art ai 



Contains biokground chaptifi 
Oh job outlook, ixpictid 
trends through i9§Si oooupa^ 
tionai ohingep pius detailed 
Infofmation for th§ iiliatad 
oeaupitions 



Pfovidii useful information on 
imployment proipeoti and 
relatis it to the neidid training 
requlmmints 



U J, Ihdystrial Ou^ 
look (Annual} 



Presents an (annual) Pompaot 
survey of US. buiiness 



Provldiilndepth Induitry 
reviews and foreoaiti, the our- 
rent iltuitloni short-term out- 
look, and longMirm pmipioti 
for ifO iriduitriii 



Ineludes introduotory baok^ 
ground seotioni on the eoon^ 
omy and 6S ehaptem on thi 
various induitries 



Assists oounsilors in bioorning 
awari of the nature of various 
industries, their eurrint growth 
levelSi and their prospeots 



Militiry Career Guide Clustiri common military spt- Contains oioupational. train- 
(MCQ) ^"ilty ooeupatloni for the five ing, aptitude, and outlook 

ary sen^leis information for 134 olustin of 

enlisted oocupatloni 



Consists of introduetion to 
book; gineral and speoifio 
information aboyt thi inliit- 
mint proaess and the five tmU 
itiry se^ioii; and four differ- 
ent indixil 



inablis oounselors and their 
studintsorolients tojnvesti- 
gate the military iirvioe aia 
louroe of employment and 
tiehnieal trainins 



Military OooupatiDnal 
ind Training Data 
(MOTD) 



Prisenti thi moi! oomprihen^ 
sivi Information availablo on 
military oeoupations, including 
job dfioriptioni phyiieal 
dimands« speoial riquire^ 
menti, helpful ishool subjeoti^ 
work envlronmenti job training, 
oivilian counterpartSi and out- 
look information 



Provides DOT code numbirs 
for related civilian ocaupations; 
data for military ipiolaltles 
Inaludg all military leMei titlis 
and Qodei for gaoh diiaription; 
inllsted ocaupations are orosi- 
rifirinaidtotheMCS 



Covin !10 oacupatloni-76 
offlair and 134 inlisted-and Is 
o^aniied bySOC code 
numbin narrative and codid 
data updated annually 



Providis a good sourci for 
eouniilerii govirnment agen- 
oiiii and firms that produce 
career inforfnafion risoufcii; 
primarily deslgnid forlnclu- 
iion in civilian publieatloni or 
computeflied cariir informa- 
tion dgliviry syitemi 
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Suggasted Aativitits 



1p Visit a I^al career resource center and determine how many of the resources listed in 
this chapter are available there* If they are not available^ inquire about the reasoni why 
they are not and where they might be acquired in your local area. 

2, Ask several counselors how many of these resources they have in their per^nal libraries 
and the extent to which they use each one. Also discuss with them which resources they 
find most valuable and least valuable— and the reasons why. 

3p Discuss with a recent college graduate the specific LMI resources, if any, he or she used 
in order to make an initial career decision. Consider and justify which resources you 
would suggest to th#m if they were contemplating advanced education or training, 

4. Outline a brief talk on "Tomorrow's Jobs" using the information on this topic In the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook and the Occupational Projections and Training L ata. Analyze 
the differences and similarities of the future projections in both of these resources. 

5. Role play exercise: Imagine that you are working with a student who received the follow- 
ing four .\SVAB=14 occupational composite scores (Youth Population Percentile Scores): 

Mechanical and Crafts 61 

Business and Clerical 96 

Electronics and Electrical 85 

Healtht Social, and Technology 73 

Using the Military Career Guide^ explain to your client how to use the ASVAB occupa- 
tional composite scores with the Military Career Guide (see pages viii and ix of the guide, 
which describe "How to Use the ASVAB Graph"). 

Then, help your client select one or two composite scores^ use the guide for occupational 
exploration, (Use the ASVAB Index on pages 216 and 217 to select occupations related to 
the ASVAB composites he or she selects.) For example, your client obtained relatively 
high scores in Business and Clerical and Electronics and Electrical; look on pages 216 
and 217 for occupations that may interest the client. 

Additienal Resourees 

The primary sources used to compile the information in this chapter were, of course, the 
resources themselves. In addition, the following documents were utilised as secondary references: 

Dillon, L. (1983). Tools of the trade: SUde^tape presentation workbook. Raleigh, NC: North Carolina 
State University. 

National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. {1979). A framework for developing 
an occupational ittformation system. Wsishlngton, DC: Author. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, and National Labor 
Market Information Training Institute, North Texas State University. (1983). Improved 
career decision making through the use of labor market informatim (Srd ed.). Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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CHAPTER V 

USING LABOR MARKET INPORMATION IN CARig^ COUNSIUNG 



CHAFTIR OOALS 

1. Show how labor market information is umd tofiapond to 60 typoical carear-ralated quei 
tiona. 

2. Show how labor market information li used in five typical oar^ter-related counsel- 
cas^. 

8, Show the wide variety of labor market Informition used in dQt^^sl counseling setting. 
4. Present a problem situation and involve the rfidsr in developj^^^ a solution* 



HIQHLIdHTS 

• Questions and Case Studies 

• Career Counseling Phases and Elementi 
^ Case Analysis and Conceptual lEation 
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introduction 



This chapter illustrates two types of uses of labor market information. The first revolve 
around BO questions that can be answered by referral to a printed source or to a source of informa- 
tion at some other office or agency. The 50 questions are taken from 10,000 actual calls that have 
come m to the Virginia Career Information Hotline in the pMt 8 years. These calls have posed a 
Wide variety of inquiries that could be answered, for the most part, by having good resources 
available and knowing how and when to use them. Timely, accurate, and useful labor market 
information mmkm a career hotline popular when used by well-prepared counselors who know 
what informatioLi is available, where it can be found, how to access it quickly, and when to use all 
of the resources available for the caller's b^t interests. These quMtions and responses are meant 
to suggest some of the resource available. They are options rather than exclusive possibilities It 
IS im^ssible to anticipate or illustrate all potential questions. The following represent ? -iross sec- 
tion of actual inquiries received on a statewide career hotline. C'early, these questions demon- 
strate the need for counselors to be familiar with a very wide range of creative resources. 

A second use of labor market information is illustrated in five cases of career counseling. 
They show case conceptualization, goal setting, case summary, and most importantly, how labor 
market information is used in problem definition and resolution. The cas^ are composites based 
on real situations and represent a variety of age, sex, education, and handicapping conditions. 
They are generic m nature; no effort was made to emphasize racial, ethnic, or Iwal backgrounds. 

Occupatlonai Ouestions and Resourees 

1. What placM in our state offer registered nursing programs besides the colleges? 
Resource: • State career information delivery system 

• State Health Career Gui'dehook 

• State Directory of Postsecondary Edwation 

i. What does a marine biologist do and what is the outlook for the field? 
Resource- © Occupational Outlook Handbook 

• State career information delivery .system 

• Commercial occupational briefs or books 

3. How can I get into an apprenticeship program? 
Resource: • State career information delivery system 

• State Directory of Apprenticeah ip Occupations 

• State apprenticeship council (state capital) 

4. How can I find out more about breeding and raising Arabian horses? 

Resource: • Directory of National Trade and Profeaaional Associationa 1985 (Columbia 
Books, Washington. DC) 
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5. How can I ba^otni^ paramedic ftnd I where can I get the training? 
Resource; • Stall Health CQf&ef^-m Guidebook 

• State cirter inforrifia^mtion delivery iystam 

6, Wb- kinds of c^nm are available in the Army? 
Resource; • I^ilkry Career Q^i^^e 

• ToMrei Army hotliMie, 1-800-USA-ARMY 

• Qoiitict local IJ,S* Ji^m^my recruiter 

7* What do I tiemd to do to becomt a f^r^eign service officer? 

Resour^a: • l^eareat Federal Infoormation Center (brochure) 

• Ui. Department of ^3tate ( Waihington, DC) 

• CoinmiFCial occup^tSonal brief or book 

8, Where nti 1 got training in aiMOrtd Jltloning and refrigeration? 
Reiourde: • Afilkry Career Oui^de 

• Comnierclal dfre c^r^^ of vocationaHeehnical schools 

• Stalicireer infor»na%^ton delivery system 

9, Beeausi I am hOhirtound for 6 mof ^hi, where can I find out about correspondence study? 
Resource: # Indmdent Study C^ttalogue (Peterson's Guide, Princeton, NJ, 1988) 

• Dini^ry ofAcQre^H^d Home Study Sc/iooh (National Home Study Council 
Wishinfton, DC 20flto9) 

• ThikmtUan Ouid^ to Correspondence Study (Macmillan, New York, 
NtW022, 1988) 

10. Where can I get information about lEr.S. Governmant loans, grants, and work-study? 
Resource: • Tollfris l-800-63a»^^oO (U.S. Department of Education) 

• Statacireer infor iti^^^ion delivery system 

11. I*m thinkifig of starting my own buiQiness. How should I get started? 
Resource* # State or local Charnt^Br of Commerce 

• Sniill Business AdnriirlTiiitration (Washington, DC 20416) 

• StGitBrnmeBB Resof^f^-ce Directory, published by private industry councils 

12. rm interested in intirlor design fthd want to know how to get started in the field* 
Resource: • Stataoireer inforni#tr-ion delivery system 

• Conimercial oceup^fl^anal briefs and books 
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13. What Is a marh^e arehitect? 

Sesoureei • Dhtlmary of Occupational Titles 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

• Military Career Guide 

14. What civilian TOCupationi are ilmilar to my job In the Navy? 

Resource: • Navy Enlisted Career Guide (Navy Information Center. Clifton. NJ) 

• Military Career Guide 

15. Where can I get information about the Peace Corps or VISTA? 

Reaourcei • Peace Corps/VISTA^P-801. Wsihington, DC 20526 (Phone 202/655'4000) 

16. I'm intereatad in learning to make artificial limbs for people. How do I go about it? (orthotic- 
prosthetic technician) 

Resource: • State Health Careers Guidehook 

• State career Information delivery system 

17. Can you tell me anything about the Katherine Gibbs School in Philadelphia? 

Resource: • Accredited Inatitutions of PoBtBecondary Education. S. Harris (ed.). (American 
Council on Education, Washington. DC. 198S) 

18. What careers will be in demand in the future? 

Hesource: • "The Job Outlook in Brief* (Ocmpatimal Outlook Quarterly, Spring 1982) 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

19. Fm in college and would like to get some work exi^rience related to my major (i.e.. journal- 
ism, international relations, environmental science). How should I go about it? 

Reiourcei • The Student Guide to Fellowships and InteruBhips (Button New York 
NY 10016) 

• Cooperative Education or Placement Director 

• 198S Internships (Digest Books, Cincinnati, OH 45242) 

20. Where can I find information on growth in var^'^'^r 5***dustries? 
Resource: • £/.S, Industrial Outlook 

2h Does Perrum College offar pre-dentisi ? 

Resource: • State career information ^^f^^^ r m 

• Perrum College Catalog (im-. ; ; 
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12. Vm looking for a position as a mechanical engineer. Where can I get information about open- 
ingB? 

Resource: • Petermn's Guide to Engineering, Science, and Computer Jobs 198S (Princeton. 
NJ) 

• Local office of State Employment Service 

• Private or profeasional employment service for engineers 

3. I want to know how to begin training as a TV camera operator. 
Resource: • State career information delivery system 

• T/ie American Film Institute Guide to College CourMca in Film and Television 
(Peterson's Guides, Princeton, NJ) 

• Mil itary Ca reer Gu ide 

4. Vm reentering the Job market after not working for many years, and Pd like to know how to 
get started in my job hunt 

Resource: • Local office of the State Employment Service 

• Career center at communis collegCp women's resource center 

• Merchandising Your Talents (U.S. Department of Labor) 

5. Where can I get training in the Athens area as a medical supply technician? 
Resources • State career information delivery system 

• State Health Careers (hiidehook 

6. What are the licensure requirements for a psychologist? 
Resource: • State career information delivery system 

• State psychological assMiation 

• State Directory of Licemed Occupations 

7. What is an engineering operations analyst and what kind of training do such analysts need to 
have? 

Resource: • State career information delivery syBtem 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

• Diet ionary of Occupationa I Titles 

What is the job outlook for broadcasting and where can I get training in the Tidewater area? 
Resource: • State career information delivery system 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

I am in the ninth grade and am interested in general information about construction work. 
Resource: • Exploring Careers (U.S. Department of Labor, 1979) 
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30. What are iome nontraditional jobs for women? 
Resource* # State career information delivery system 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

• Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, DC 

• MUitary Career Guide 

31. What courses should I take in high school to prepare me to be a secretary? 
Resource: • State career information delivery system 

• Exploring Careers (U.S. Department of Labor, 1979) 

32. What is the outlook for wastewater treatment operators? 
Resource: • State career information delivery system 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

33. rm maldng a career transition from military officer to a civilian and am interested in wort 
mg for the st^te government Can you give me any information? 

Resource: • Local office of the State Employment Service 

• From a Military to a Civilian Career, by R. Petit (Maron Publicationi 
Clinton, MD, n.d.) 

• Military Occupational and Training Data 

34. How many people are employed as physicists? 
Resource: • Occupational Outlook Handbook 

• U.S. Census Bureau data 

36, Where can I get career counseling In my area? 

Resource: • Directory of Counseling ServiccB (International Association of Counseling Ser^ 
vices, c/o AACD, Springfield, VA) 

• Local community colleges 

• Yellow Pages of telephone book 

• IjOceI office of State Eraployment Service 

36. What are the salary expectations for a systems analyst in the state capital? 
Resource: • State career information delivery system 

37. What do computer operators do? 

Resource: • State career Information delivery system 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

• Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

• Commercial occupational briefs and books 

• Military Career Guide 
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38. What are the requirements for an industrial hygienist? 
Resourcei • State carier inforrnation delivery system 

• State Health Careers Guidehook 

• Occupational Outlook Handhook 

39. Where can I find Federal job openings listed? 
Resourae: • Nearest Federal Job Information Center 

• "Federal Career Opportunities" (Federal Research Service, Ine*. Box 1059, 
Vienna, VA) 

• Office of Personnel Management, Washington, DC 20415 

40. Where may I find opportunities for working on an Arizona Indian reservation? 

Resource* • Directory of Federal Personnel Offices (Office of Personnel Management, 
Washington, DC 20416) 

• VISTA, Washington, DC 20526 

• Bureau of Indian Affairs (U.S. Department of Interior, W^hington, DC) 

41« What are the annual earning of physicians? 

Resources • State career information delivery system 

• Occupational Outlook Handhook 

• Commercial occupational briefs and books 

42* What is the outlook for robotici? 

Resource: • Emerging Careers: New Ocaupat ions for the Year 2000 and Beyond, by S, 
Norman Feingold, (Garrett Park Press, Garrett Park, MD, 1983) 

• Careers Tomorrow. Edward Cornish (ed.)* (World Future Society, Bethesda, 
MD, 1983) 

43« What is required of a flight attendant? 

Resource: ® State career information delivery system 

• Occupational Outlook Handhook 

44. Where are specific Job oj^nings listed for teachers? 
Resource: • Local school systems 

• College placement offices 

• State department of education in state capital 

45, How do I apply for a midlevel Federal job? 

Resource: • How to Get a Federal Job or Survive a RIF, by D. Waelde, (Fedhelp Publica= 
tions, Washington, DC, 1988) 

• Federal Job Information Center 
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46. Where can I find information about working on a cruise ship? 
Resource.' • Local travel agent 

• Phone books of m^or port cities 

47. Where can I find addresses of companies in Danville? I am interested in retail marketing. 
Resource: • Yellow Pages of Danville phone book 

© Local Chamber of Commerce 

• State industrial directory (local library) 

48. What is the address of the CIA? 

Resources • Diredory of Federal Personnel Offices Office of Personnel Management, 
Washington* DC 20415) 

49. How do I get a real estate license? 

Resource: • State Directory of Licensed Occupations 

• State career information delivery system 

50. I have just graduated from a women's college. What source would help me find out about 
positions with the government In Washington, DC? 

Resource: • How to Get a Job in the Federal Government ($4.50=Government Printing 
Office. Washington, DC 20402) 

• Inter-Agency Minority & Female Recruiters Association Career Assistance 
Center* P.O. Box 23962- L'Enfant Plaza Station; Washington, DC 20024 



Car#tr Qounstllng Casa Studlas 

Using labor market information (LMI) in these career counseling cases utilizes actual situa- 
tions, as did the preceding questions. The following case studies show the establishment of a coun= 
seling relationship as well as the orderly fashion in which a case might proceed. The reader will 
see how LMI is brought into counseling as opposed to a strict information-giving situation. Note 
the wide variety of resources used as part of the natural flow of the counseling process. A sum- 
mary of the sources is found at the end of each case. 



Case Study No. 1 



Baekground 

Ted, an 18-year-old high school senior, approached his guidance counselor and asked to be 
given a pass to sea her later in the day. He wanted to talk with her about his dropping out of 
school and taking a full-time job. Ted comes from a family in which both parents work at the local 
electronics manufacturing plant. His only brother had graduated from high school 2 years ago 
and enlisted in the Navy, 
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SMStoti 1; The Cartdr Counstling Phase^Btginiiitig 
^oals. The goals are as follows: 

• To liiten to and understand Ted's concerns 

• To begin generating, with Ted, some career alternatives 

• To encourage Ted to continue his active thinking and planning 



llements. The major elements are as follows: relationship development and problem/goal 
identification. 

Counielor preparation. Review Ted's student file prior to his visit, particular attention to 
notes from previous advisement sessions, previous grades^ and any other relevant information. 

Interview seaslM. Ted came to the guidance office during his morning study hour and went 
directly into his counselor's office. Ted told her that he was very worried about his future. He said 
he wasn't sure if he wanted to sti^ in school and finish out the year or take a job recently offered 
to him by a local auto body shop owner. The counselor listened intently m Ted indicated his grow- 
ing lack of motivation in school, his inability to complete homework Msignments, and his family's 
financial trouble. He was wondering whether, by getting a Job and making some money, most of 
his worries would be over. 

Ted had spoken with his mother the previous evening but was afraid to say anything to his 
father because he knew exactly what his father would say. His father had always encouraged both 
his sons to finish school and, if possible, go on to college. Ted's mother didn't tell him "no" but 
encouraged him to stay in high school for the remaining 8 months until graduation. 

The job offered to Ted was one he had hoped to get the previous summer. He had worked for 
the same company during his junior year as part of a cooperative education program and had 
enjoyed it so much that he applied for a full-time job that became available at the beginning of 
last summer. Although a more experienced man was given the job, the owner, Mr. Peters, had 
told Ted he could use the shop's tools and equipment to work on his own car. Auto body work was 
something Ted enjoyed doing, and he felt he had considerable skill in this area. More than once he 
had considered this as a fulNtime career field. 

The counselor discussed with Ted the immediacy of the decision, Ted thought that Mr. Peters 
wanted somebody to start soon but said that he would ^k Mr. Peters tomorrow. The counselor 
encouraged Ted not to make a hmty decision and to give himself some time to weigh the options 
and then make a well-thought-out plan. 

Although disappointed by not being given a "yes" or "no" answer, Ted agreed to meet with the 
counselor a few times before making up his mind, Ted's counselor told him that making a good 
decision was going to take patience and some hard work. He agreed to do his best. Together they 
made a list of things Ted would do before they met againi (1) talk with Mr. Peters to find out how 
much time he had to make a decision and (2) get a little more information about some of the career 
fields he had been considering. 

Before leaving, Ted expressed some concern as to his father's feelings about his upcoming 
decision. He wondered if he should tell him now or just go ahead and make the decision without 
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telling him in advance. Thiy agreed that no easy solution was possible and decided that telling his 
father was the best thing to do. but when and how to do it would still need to be determined. They 
decided to diicuss it a»in at their next meeting in 2 days. 

As Ted left, the counselor showed him the career information library she had been developing 
next to her office. She pointed out two books in particular that she wanted him to use in getting 
more information about potential career fields: the Ocmpational Outlook Handbook and the Guide 
for Occupational Exploration. To illuitrate how helpful these books could be. the counselor had 
Ted look up one of his interest areas, auto body repair, and skim the information in the Ocaupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, He found the occupational information for auto body repairers under the 
major cluster called "mechanics and repairers," and then under the iubheading, "vehicle and 
mobile equipment mechanics and repairers/' The two-page description w^ next to d^eriptlons of 
similar kinds of occupations, automobile mechanics and aircraft mechanics. He quickly skimmed 
the material and indicated he was particularly interested in reading the sections on "employment" 
and "training, other qualifications and advancement" 

The counselor also had Ted take a quick look at the Guide for Ocmpational Exploration. The 
form_at was quite different than the OOH, and it took a little help from the counselor to under^ 
stand Its organization. Once underitood, Ted found a long list of auto^body-related Job titles clus« 
tered under the work group heading of "er^ technology 06.05" and more specifically under the 
subgroupjng called "metol fabrication and repair 06.05.06." The counselor took a minute to 
explain the iix^digit coding system that would help Ted use the book on his own. She also showed 

that m addition to the listing of occupationally related job titles, this reference book provided 
information about interests, aptitudes, adaptebilities, and other characteristics for each occupa- 
tional area. 

Because Ted had taken the Armed Services Vocatlmial Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) earlier in 
^e year and had discussed the resulte with the counselor, she let him check out the Military 
Career Guide, which provide extensive information on what military occupational specialisations 
are available to service personnel and to which civilian occupational areas these skills will 
transfer, Ted found that the military service also have some Jobs related to auto body work. 
Although each branch calls them by a different title, they generally have the same prerequisite 
academic background, physical requiremente, and experience needed to enter that field. The 
counselor also showed Ted additional civilian training information relating to auto b^y repair 
contained in the state career information delivery system. Although some of the state information 
overlapped with other reference books, it included local and regional Job vacancy projections 
along with a comprehensive list of training opportunities in the state. Ted cheeked out these mate» 
rials and agreed to meet with the counselor in 2 days after completing his related tasks. 

Oast analysis and eonMptualliatlon, Ted is typical of many students who are not feeling motl- 
vated or successful in school and who coniider dropping out when something new or exciting 
becomes available. The fact that Ted came to the counselor was a sign that he knew it was a 
serious decision, one not to be taken lightly. Establishing a time frame with Ted allowed the coun^ 
selor to do two things: (1) It promoted the idea that go^ planning tekes time and (2) it removed 
some immediate pressure from Ted, who w^ thinking he had to decide that same day. 

Having reviewed Ted's file in advance, the counselor knew that Ted's grades had been falling, 
yet his test scores were generally average or above average. 
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Motivating Ted to take an active role In making this decision started by having him look up 
career Information in these reference materials. The Occupational QutloQk Handbook would pro- 
vide a good, general overview to general career areas and specific occupational grouping, and the 

efor Occupational Exploration would help him see how his career Interests, aptitudes, and 
temperaments translate into potential career fields. This procedure would also let them use the 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) scores that Ted had taken the previous year as a way of 
cross-referencing possible occupational clusters. Ted's continued Interest in the military also pro- 
moted th e counselor to provide basic information about military occupational specializations and 
the civilian jobs they might lead to upon diicharge from the service. 

In general, the counselor hoped to show Ted that career planning was not an activity limited 
to the counselor's office but was something he could learn to do on his own once he understood the 
process and the availability of good career Information. 



Session 2i Career Counsenng Phase^Mlddlt 
Goals. The goals are as follows: 

• To review what Ted had accomplished on his own since his first visit 

• To share with Ted his previous Interest inventory and aptitude scores 

• To discuss Ted's concern over telling his father and develop some strata^ for Ted to 
Implement 



Elements. The major elements are as follows' problem/goal clarification and specification. 

CounstloF preparation. The counselor carefully reviewed Ted's student file and analyzed the 
results of various tests that Ted had taken as a high school student. She also checked with Ted's 
curr^^t Instructor (with Ted's permission) as to his current progress and his ability to complete 
the covered work. 

Interview session, Ted came to the second interview session with a worried look and reported 
that Mr, Peters would be needing a replacement a week earlier than he had anticipated. Ted was 
worried that he didn't have enough time to make a good decision and was assured by the counselor 
that they would do everything possible to make the decision easier within the reduced time sched- 
ule. She reinforced the idea that the most important consideration at this time was to continue 
making progress by gathering good Information on the alternatives available, 

Ted Indicated he had visited the career Information section of the guidance office after school 
the previous day and had found the Occupational Outlook Handbook and the Guide for Occupa- 
tional Exploration to be quite helpful In finding basic Information about the career areas he had 
been considering. From what he read, additional training or education seemed very important in 
finding Initial employment and advancing within the career fields. 
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He also found the M,litary Career Guide to be reassuring in that it provided job descriptions 
m the various branches that were very similar to the kind of work he enjoys doing. He wm also 
quite pleased^that it had basic information about the armed services in the beginning of the book 
that inforjned him of the steps in the enlistment process, training programs available, and other 
general characteristics of military life. 

The counwlor then discussed with Ted the importance of interests and abilities in making a 
sound career decision and shared with him the test scores he had seen earlier in the year The 
mterest inventory mdlcated strong interests in the "mechanical." "leading/influenoing" and "busi- 
ness detail^ areas. His aptitude scores were generally average on the GATB except for the 
mechanical area, which was in the 90th percentile. The ASVAB results indicated Ted had a very 
high score on the Mechanical and Crafts composite. The counselor also described the Holland 
categories to Ted and together they agreed that the "Realistic" category described him best, with 
the Enterprising category being the next closest description. 

Despite Ted's success finding summer and part-time employment after sc . was worried 
about his ability to l^nd a good long-term job. The counselor showed Ted some .itional mate- 
Hn» tJ" fheU.a Government that described future job trends and general employment projec- 
tions. The Labor Market Informattm Newsletter and other labor market publications provided Ted 
w^h a general view of what would be available in the future. In general, empl oyment for auto 
body work would be s^teady in the future with no predicted increase or decrease. Opportunities in 
the military for auto body workers would also be steady. 

„f vl^fu^^ committed to telling his father soon, that same night If possible, but was frightened 
of what his father s response might be. With the counselor. Ted practiced different ways of telling 
his father, and after using several different approaches decided on one specific way of communi- 
cating his present situation. They ended the session by setting up a time to meet the next day to 
discuss his father s reaction. 

K ♦ eonetptuallMtlon. Ted was using the resource material to good advantage 

but had not researched the occupational areas in any depth. However. He did find useful informa- 
tion that led him to make the conclusion that advancement within occupational fields was in part 
dependent on the amount of training and/or education received. 

It was obvious during the interview that Ted was continuing to question the advantages of 
going to work full-time. He now saw the advantages of leaving school as short-term ones and won- 
dered where the job at Mr. Peter's business would eventually lead. His interest in becoming a mili- 
tary officer, business owner, or other type of manager also led him to favor staying in school. 

Session 3: Career eounMlIng Phase— Ending 
Soals, The goals are as follows: 

• To discuss the previous night's results 

• To look again at the alternatives available to Ted at this time 

• To discuss the basic strengths and weaknesses of each alternative 

• To discuss the "next steps" in making a decision 
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ilemontt. The major elements are as follows^ problem/goal resolution and next iteps. 



Counstlor prtparatian. None is requfred. 

Interview sMtlan* The counielor explored with Ted what were now seen to be the options in 
front of himt which were as follows: 

^ Stay in school and go into auto body repair after graduation 

a Stay in schooU then go to a technical school with auto b^y repair training 

• Sti^ in school and enter the military upon graduation 

* Stay in school, then try to get into a community college and take businesi couries in hopes 
of going into business for himself 

a Quit school now and take the Job with Mr. Peters 

As they discussed each option's strengths and weaknesses^ it was obvious that quitting school 
had many disadvantages and that finishing high school would be difficult but important. The next 
question w^ to explore the options associated with stoying in school. Ted was concerned about his 
study habits and lack of motivation. After exploring reasons for both, the counselor agreed to con- 
tinue working with Ted on these concerns^ 

Based on the information he read in the career resource books, Ted didn't believe that going 
into auto body work without any additional training would provide the Job seourity or chances of 
advancement that were important to him. This led to a discussion focusing on the pros and cons of 
going to a vocational-technical school or attending the local community college* 

As they discussed these options, the counselor pointed out how the time frame had changed 
from a decision that needed to be made almost immediately to a decision that now could be made 
over a period of a few months when new information gathering and career planning could take 
place. Ted was relieved that he really wouldn't have to make a final decision for a while, thus giv- 
ing him time to talk with his family and the admissions officers of the schools he was consider ing. 
It would also give him time to talk at length with the l^al military recruiters and his brother 
about the different options associated with military service. 

Together with the counselor, Ted decided to use the next few months to locate information 
about the schools and their curricula, talk with the schools' placement officers about their ability 
to find employment for their students, and then to the schools' academic advisors to identify possi- 
ble courses. 

He also planned to visit the recruiting office of each armed service branch and receive as 
much information as possible on the different options* Ht planned on using the MUitary Career 
Guide throughout the remaining months of high school in weighing the programs offered by each 
branch. The recruiters would help him in this process. He was especially interested in his chances 
of becoming an officer with his educational back^ound and what he could do to improve his 
chances. 

Ttd arranged to talk with the counselor later in the semester to discuss his career plans again. 
The counselor encouraged Ted to continue his carier planning and emphasised that career devel- 
opment is a never^nding process. 
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analytli and eoneeptuallMtlon. The information research paid dividends by providing 
Ted with vital information used in making his decision. The occupational descriptions helped him 
compare his interests and skills with various career fields: the employment projections helped him 
plan with some hope that a job in auto body repair would be available to him upon completion of 
his traming: and the training/education/advancement information helped him to plan for his 
preparation to enter his chosen field. Because advancement in his career was very Important to 
Ted, the information helped him to see that without additional training or education, his chances 
of owning his own business were limited. 

Establishing a new time frame with new goals helped Ted to put his dilemma in perspective 
* or once he felt he had some breathing room and had time to research his options and eventually 
narrow them down even more. The immediate challenge for Ted, and for those supporting him at 
home and at school, was to change his attitude towards school. The counselor agreed to work with 
him on his study skills and general moisvation: however. It would be Ted who would need to take 
on the responsibility of finishing his assignments and completing all graduation requirements. 

The counselor and Ted ended on a positive note, even though a final, specific decision regard- 
ing his future career had not been made. Having the opportunity to check In with the counselor on 
a regular basis provided some continued involvement with the counselor. A general review of his 
situation was scheduled later in the year and was an ideal time tc evaluate the decision not to 
leave scjiool. The career resource books were constantly available to him as he learned that cur- 
rent and accurate information was indispensable In making good « areer decisions. 

Summary of Resourees Used 

• Military Career Guide 

• Guide/or Occupational Erploration 

• Occupational Outlook Handhook 

• Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery 

• General Aptitude Test Battery 

• Labor Market Information Newsletters 



Case Study No. 2 

Background 

wh»«t?'*K ^'^'^^ ™ f * "^b^" ''8 a sophomore at her state university 

where she is haying difficulty making a career decision. She Is an above-average student who 
already has switehed majors twice, from political science to history, then to prSlaw. A f rsi 
decSSrsf Maria feels that her parents are losing patience with her 

up^th" ^ ' '"^^ comes 

the ^^^^^"^^ development office and made an appointment to see one of 
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SMilon 1^ Career Cdunselliig Phate<— Seglnning 



Oaalt. The goals are ^ followsi 

• To establish rapport 

• To underitand her **expresBed" concern (i*e., what does "undecided" mean?) 

• To gather background and related information 

• To discuss the irnmediacy of her concern and a time frame within which to work 
e To identify what deciiions are to be made 

• To discusi what role/servi^^es are appropriate from the counselor and career center 

Elements. The major elements are follows: relationship development and problem/goal 
identification, 

Counielor prepprstlon. None is required^ 

Interview session^ Maria came in to see the counselor between classes and indicated an initial 
hesitation about talking with him. She didn't want to be perceived as unable to make "easy*" deci- 
sions, such as ohoosing a major, and wanted to be seen as independent and confident 

The counselor worked hard at devr loping some rapport by not focusing on her problem, but 
rather on getting to know some things about her. They discussed her family and prior educational 
background and talked specifically about the pressures on students whose parents had not 
attended college. 

The counselor talked of his experience working with "undecided'' students and assured her 
that her indecision was a very common occurrence among college-age students. He told her that 
the first step was to begin understanding what is meant by "Undecided," since there are many dif» 
ferent reasons why people may feel this way (ue., lack of information about potential jobs, not hav- 
ing any particular skills to market to employers, lack of knowledge about important work values, 
etc,), 

Maria stated that she was not sure why she couldn't decide and wondered if it could be a com- 
bination of factors. One fundamental factor they discussed was lack of job experience, thus provid- 
ing a weak link between what she had heard about an occupation and what actually takes place on 
the job. She also mentioned the confusing message she was receiving from her parents and other 
influential pMple in her life. Most of them wanted her to pursue a career in teaching, since that 
was a field many women entered and one that would allow her some mobility when she married. 
Their encouragement to enter a traditionally female-dominated field was understandable to 
Maria, yet her inclination was to enter a nontraditional area where she could demonstrate her 
independence, confidence, and progressive spirit. 

The counselor asked Maria what she would do if she had no limitations placed on her (i,e„ 
ability, opportunity, time, parental expectations). Although this was hard at first, Maria replied 
with a smile and described her dreams of being a wealthy businesswoman who owned a nice car 
and home and who gave the appearance of being an expert in her field. She also had dreams of 
being a physician, probably a pediatrician working with ill and ii^'ured children. When ^ked why 
these were only fantasia and not taken seriously, Maria said she doubted her ability and lack of 
opportunity to enter these fields. 
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Together, they listed the specific decisions that needed to be made. These included- what 
classes she should take next semester: what major she should pursue; what kind of job she wanted 
after graduation: how she could manage to please her parents yet have them understand the diffi- 
culty of her deciiion. 

Near the end of the first meeting, the counselor Mked Maria when she wanted to make a deci- 
sion about her career. She hoped to make it soon, perhaps within a few days. In order to begin 
selecting classes for the next semester. The counselor then discussed with her the Importance of 
setting a realistic time frame In order both to take off the Immediate pressure of making a deci- 
sion and to provide enough time to do the kind of planning needed to make a good decision 
Together they came up with a tentative goal of the Christmas holidays Qust 2 months away) as the 
time when some decisions regarding college major, classes, and eventual career goal might be 
reached. 

Before the next appointment, the counselor asked Maria to complete a values exercise on a 
computerized career information delivery sj^tem located in the career center. This would help her 
begin identiftfmg those values that were most important to her In her life in general and In a job 
more specifically. He also encouraged her to begin a journal or keep notes in a small notebook 
relating to her career search, with the first entry being the beginning of a list of possible career 
fields worth considering. He told her to list every occupation she had ever thought of. those her 
parents or other people had suggested to her. and fields that she might consider in the future. 

Caie ■nalytis and eonceptuallzatlen. The counselor saw Maria as a very bright and verbal 
undergraduate who was doing very well academically at ti e university, yet was unable to settle on 
one career field. Her decision-making style seemed to be rather Impulsive, with little planning or 
thought going into her two moves from major to major. Although receiving some support from her 
parents, she w^ feeling some pressure to make up her mind quickly. Although she was not sure 
what fields she needed to explore in more depth, she had very little difficulty coming up with her 
career fantasies. Both fantasies Involved a high degree of status and prestige and a significant 
level of expertness." The counselor felt that Maria had a general lack of Information about herself 
(values, skills, interests) and also about what is available in the work world. Using Super's career 
development theory, the counselor put Maria Into the "exploration" stage, where she could still 
examine herself and explore occupational areas. It was Important, therefore, that a realistic 
timetable along with appropriate planning activities be encouraged so that a planned decision 
could be made rather than one that was expedient and again temporary. 

SeMion 2: Career CounMlIng PhaaB— Beginning and Middle 
Oeals. The goals are as follows: 

• To further clarify reasons for Maria's undecidedness 

• To expose her to and involve her in a career development model and to Identify what bar- 
riers (self-knowledge and/or external knowledge. I.e.. world of work) she is confronting 

• To begin understanding the way she conceptualizes the work world (i.e.. stereotypes, rea- 
sons for rejecting areas, and reasons to consider areas) 

• To expose her to available career materials and the importance of good Information in 
making decisions 

• To continue building trust and rapport 
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liemtnts. The major elements are as follows: problem/goal clarification and specif ication. 



Counitlor prtparatl^fip The counselor was planning to use a card-sort tsehnique to achieve the 
third goal, so he reviewed the card sort manuaL (The card sort he would use would have 90 cards 
with TCCupational titles on one side of each card and basic career information on the back of each 
card— the information was taken from the Dicthnary of Occupational Titles^ the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, mnd the Ui ide/or Occupational 
Exploration.) 

inttrview session. When Maria returned for her second appointment, the counselor shared 
with her some material (Guide for Occupational Bwphration) describing the process that most 
people go through in developing their career identity. As they talked, Maria was able to relate to 
various stages she had already completed and pinpoint a few areas she felt were incomplete and 
causing her some problems. She identified the "information about the world of work" stage as one 
she is just beginning to move into and the stage of "identifying values, interests, abilities" as one 
she h^ only superficially completed. She showed the counselor her career Journal and the list of 
career arei^ listed* Although not a long list. It contained considerable variety with no clear com- 
mon thread. 

The counselor introduced her to a card^sort technique that he indicated would provide both of 
them with basic information on how she is dealing with her career plans. The occupational card 
sort he used had occupational titles on one side of the card and a brief overview of the occupational 
area on the reverse side (i.e,. Job description, education required, typical employers). She was 
asked to place each card into one of three piles: "Ilka" for those ^cupatlons that were appealing 
and of interest, "dislike" for those that were unattractive and of no interest, and "neutral/unde* 
cided" for those that clearly were not in either of the other two piles and had both positive and 
negative aspects to them* Maria took 15 minutes to sort the cards, after which she and the counsel- 
or discussed the results. The "dislike'^ pile contained many occupational areas that she felt had too 
much "routine" work or that required considerable strength or outdoor work* The pile al^ repre- 
sented many areas that women traditionally enter (i*e*, secretarial, office clerks, sales clerks). The 
"neutral/undecided" pile contained occupations that had factors she viewed positively (stetus, good 
incomet leadership) but also some factors that were not so appealing (too much additional school^ 
ing needed, not "helping" people)* The "like" pile had occupations that were for the most part pro- 
fessional, managerialp or medically related* There were a number of teaching are^ also included 
in this itack. 

When finished discussing the different themes running through her cards, the counselor 
asked Maria to select the top 10 areas that appealed to her right now* He told her not to be influ- 
enced by anybody else and let her career fantasies take over* He then had her rank those from 1 to 
10, based on level of attractiveness* When completed, he wrote these down, then asked her to pre- 
tend she was her mother and father and to pick out the top 10 occupations they hoped Maria 
would consider, then rank them from 1 to 10* 

The rankings were significantly different and sparked considerable discussion between Maria 
and the counselor* Maria felt that her parents would have prioritised "business teacher," "accoun- 
tant," and "secretory*" On the other hand, her top three included "business manager," "hospltol 
administrator^" and "lawyer." Maria stated that her parents were encouraging her to enter rela- 
tively traditional fields for women and those they thought offered Job security* Maria felt her 
choices were based more on her interests in helping other people, leadership opportunities, and 
being her own boss. 
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Upon eompletion of the card sort, the counselor took Maria to the university's dareer resource 
^TfwC *« short tour. He was particularly interested in having her beconie familiar 

with the career exploration" area of the center that provided current and aecurate Information 
on specific career areas (i.e., job dracriptlons, work environments, salary ranges, job market out- 
look, and educjUon required). The information was not only in book form, but a career library of 
audiotapes and filmstrips was also available. The reference books that he strongly encouraged her 
to use included the Occupat,mal Outlook Handhook (OOH), the Dietimary qf Ocmpathnal Titles 
selected readings from the Ocmpational Outlook Quarterly, and the Guide for OecupaUonal 
£.xplorat,on. He pointed out some specific parts of the books he hoped Maria would find helpful, 
including the two-page occupational descriptions found in the OOH and an article on "emerging 
jobs in the nineties in the Oecupatibnal Outlook Quarterly. These materials, along with the career 
information files audiotapes, and filmstrips. would provide basic information on the occupational 
areaa Maria wanted to explore, 

wlth^o^P k'^ u ^ «°"n8«l°'' .»a^e Maria another "homework" assignment dealing 

^'^^^^f''^ b~Jl§. the Ocmpational Outlook Handhook. He showed her the table of 
c^nt^nts, which listed over 250 occupational titles, then instructed her to read down a copy of the 
to '^Tu S*""* occupations with which she was unfamiliar and a plus next 

L c^I^rf to be relative y appealing. When finished, he told her to take each occupation 

she checked and quickly skim the information inside the book to get a general idea of what that 
occupa lon was like. He also told her to skim the information on those ^cupriSfby 4l7h she 
irreer JourMl ""^^ s*'" appealing after this rweareh wuuld be Included In her 

h«r1hit f P«"«"^«"«n- Maria was relieved at the beginning of the session to 

hear that being undecided was a common development in most people's lives. After liking at 
the career development process, she began to understand that to focus on one field now before 
P«7Pect>ve might be ill-advised. She also began to understand the difference 
atout fri«!?«i* hopw and her dreams and committed herself to be more open with them 
about her ide^ and plans She was also quite pleased with the information coming from the card 
^rt Sorting the cards in the "dislike" category helped her realize the reasons she was not choos- 

and^uW^F*?T ^'1**- her "undecided/neutral" pile illustrated to her the pull- 

and-tug of certain factors. Focusmg on the "like" pile, then ranking them, helped her to see that 
V*"** fu'*'* perhaps she wasn't as eonfused as she had feared. 

r««L™L*^."f °' resource center. Maria was relieved to see other students looking at 

knowing exactly what to do. She 

S bSin Sh'? ^ "^J^^ "'^"''"^ ^"^ ^'""P'^t* the "homework" assignment so she 
could begin adding more occupations to her journal list. Overall, the counselor felt Maria was 

wi coLuItef SS' T^'*^ ^fT^ ^"u"*'*^ * all the information 

thf J?r«ul^ T^u^ ' niotivated or with lower reading skills may not have r^ponded to 
these tasks as well. The one area of needed improvement that became increasingly clear in 
Mar as situation was her lack of job experience and exposure to the world of work. This concern 
was the focus of a future session. « wum. * nm concern 

Sssalon 3: Care«r Oeunseling Phase—Middle 
Goali. The goals are as follows; 

• To continue developing a list of occupational possibilities 

• To begin grouping these occupations into general clusters or areas 
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• To come up with key questions in order to compare these occupational areas 

• To review the "homework" assignment 

• To identify additional resource material to supplement the reference material already 
being used 



ilamants. The major elements are as follows: problem/goal specification and problem/goal 
resolution. 

Counselor preparation. The counselor knew that Maria would be wanting some specific 
information on job projections for the future, so he reviewed the available reference material, 
including the U.S. IndiiBtrial Outlook, Occupational Projecthns and Trainmg Data, and labor 
market information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Interview session* Maria came to the interview session with an expanded list of career possi- 
bilities. She had completed the "homework" and had read or skimmed the material describing 
over 20 fields with which she was unfamiliar and 15 other fields she had previously considered. As 
a result, she added two new are^ (health educator and sociologist) to her list and deleted three 
areas (hotel management, social work, and psychologist). Together, Maria and the counselor 
worked on making some generalizations about the areas still included on her list and came up 
with three: business management, health services, and teaching. 

The counselor then helped Maria come up with the kinds of questions she could ask of each 
occupational area In an attempt to find out how much each would satisfy her values and intereste. 
The following questions were developedi (1) What is the employment outlook? (2) How much 
"people-contact" is there? (3) How much does one get paid? (4) Are you "helping" people? (5) How 
much education is needed? (6) Are there many women or minorities in the field? (7) Who typically 
employs people in this profession? and (8) How much are verbal skills needed in this field? 

Maria and the counselor went back into the career resource center to begin finding answers to 
her questions. The counselor point^id out various resources that would help her, including those 
that used the Standard InduBtria^ ClasBif teat ion SyBtem and the Standard Occupational ClasBifi- 
cation System in categorizing occupations. Through these she could not only look up those areas of 
interest to her but also see occupations that were closely related to the ones she was considering. 

Maria was most interested in looking up information on labor market trends, so the counselor 
showed her the section of the career center dealing with labor market projections. He particularly 
showed her some of the basic reference materials, such bb the U.S. InduBtrial Outlook, Occupa- 
tional ProjectionB and Training Data, the labor market Information newsletters, and the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook. She took a few minutes to look over the materials and commented that 
the computer finlds certainly were looking positive for the future. 

Case analysis and oonoeptualiiatlon. It was evident that Maria was beginning to understand 
the concept of career development and could now place herself within the process. She showed 
more patience at working towards her goal of making some decisions and could see that decisions 
made at one time affected later decisions in life» She was also i^ncouraged by the einergence of 
three major occupational areas of greatest interest. In terms of Holland's personality and work 
environments, the counselor saw Maria as most closely resembling the "Enterprising" and 
"Social" types. Her vocabulary was beginning to include such words as "values," "interest areas," 
"career clusters," and other terms that are helpful "handles" in describing her ideas and situation. 
Maria was also becoming quite familiar with the career resource center and found It to have a 
wealth of information that would be important to her making a decision^ 
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Although makinff Strom progress in knowing herself better and becoming familiar with the 
work world, Maria was still putting pressure on herself to make the "right" decision and had put 
complete faith m the counselor and the process in making a 100%. satisfaction-guaranteed plan 
The counselor wanted to support her optimism and enthusiasm yet help her appreciate that any 
decision would need to be tested and perhaps changed. 

Session 4: Career Counseling Phase^Mlddle 
Goals, The goals are as follows.' 

• To review with Maria the results of her career information research 

• To discuss the importance of "field-testing" occupations 

• To discuss "information Interviewing" and to begin setting up contacts 
elements. The major element is as follows: problem/goal resolution. 

Counselor preparation. The counselor gathered some information about the process of "infor- 
mationjnterviewing. which included sample ways of contacting resource people, using "net- 
works, and a list of topic areas that might be used during the interview. 

Interview session. With the hope that today would be the day to make the "final" decision 
Maria summarized her findings for the counselor: (1) education careers weren't able to meet her 
income or prestige requirements; (2) most of the science careers didn't satisfy her need to use ver= 
bal skills and required considerably more training than she wanted to pursue- and (3) business 
careers that were number"^rlented (i.e., accounting and finance) didn't fit her need to "helo" 
people, - 

She was deliglited, however, that some new career fields, as well as some old ones, continued 
to show promise. Hospital administration and other health management careers seemed to fit 
almost all of her categories, as did such business careers as marketing and personnel manage- 
ment. She added these areas to her journal list of possibilities and wanted to narrow them down 
even further, even to the point of picking the one best career field for her. 

«* she pursued this much further, the counselor discussed with her the Importance of 

testing these fields to see if they really would be satisfying. Just as education majors "test" their 
field via student-teaching, it may be very important for her to check out the fields more closely 
He also discussed the myth of the "right" career and the subsequent danger of not considering 

Together they brainstormed ways of "testing" career areas and came up with a long list that 
included: taking classes, finding a summer job, talking with people In a particular field, and find- 
ing a part-time job during the school year. The counselor brought to her attention the concept of 
internship and a program the career center offered where university alumni served as career 
aavisors to students considering their career area. 

Maria was most excited about those possibilities that could har-wn right aw^ before the next 
semester-the alumni contact and a short internship over the holiaays. Together, they looked over 
the internship and alumni information located In the career center and Identified a person who 
had graduated a few years ago and was now working at a local hospital where she was the assls= 
tant director for human resources management. They also found an alumna who was the sales 
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manager for a large corporation that manufactures pharmaceuticals. These two coniaoti would 
provide a olose-up view of the career areas Maria was considering. 

To help her prepare for the Interviews, the counselor discussed with her how to approach 
these people and what kinds of questions were appropriate to ask. They agreed to meet together 
after the interviews were completed, just prior to the beginning of the next semester's classes. 

Onm analysis and Mnaeplualiiatfon. Both the counselor and Maria were beginning to feel as 
if progress was being made. She continued to be motivated and became excited when new career 
areas became posiibilities. Beginning to focus on specific occupational areas was an appropriate 
step, because Maria had done a relatively good job of broadening her options first. Not only had 
she come up with three major areas of interest (health services management, marketing and per- 
sonnel management), but also she was beginning to see combinations of these fields as possibilities 
(i.e., pharmaceutical sales, personnel management in a health facility). Information interviewing 
was a natural activity for Maria, because it gave her the opportunity to use her welUdeveloped 
verbal skilli. 

The concern felt by the counselor in regards to Maria*i need for the "perfect" career was min- 
imized when Maria discovered quite on her own that all three of the areas she was considering 
would satisfy her basic needs. The decision to discontinue the sessions until after her information 
interviews also made good senset because Maria needed time to focus on her upcoming final exa^n- 
inations and to discuss her ideas with her parents during her holiday vacation. 

Stsslon i: Omremr CQunselIng Phase^indlng 
^oals. The goals are as follows: 

• To review the results of Maria's information interviews 

• To help make some tentative decisions and itrategies regarding her career choice 

• To begin selecting appropriate classes and other experiences in support of her decision 

• To end the regular sessions and plan a meeting in a few months to review her decision 
and make any adjustments or changes 



llements. The msjor elements are as follows^ problem/goal resolution and next steps. 
Oaunstlar praparallon. None is required. 

Interview sossion« Maria was eager to fill the counselor in on her experiences over the holi- 
days. The two information interviews worked out well, and her conversations with her parents 
went better than anticipated. Her visit to the hoipital not only provided information on what the 
human resources offices performed, but also the alumna cook her around to other parts of the hos- 
pital, where she introduced Maria to administrators of the varioui departments. The information 
meeting with the regional sales manager of a manufacturing company also went smoothly 
although Maria felt the information was somewhat limited because the alumnus couldn't spend 
much time with her. 

Maria was unQuestionably most attracted to the hospital work environment and considered 
quite a few of the departments as potential career areas. The people she met there encouraged her 
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to pursue a bachelor s degree m hospital administration or what some colleges call health services 
management. They also informed her that a master's degree in the same area would make her 
mora employable and give her some area of speciailzation. 

d*™Tn* '^^wP*' * u °' paperwork done by marketing professionals and the 

degree to which t^ey work by themselves in preparing for their talks wHh clients. The verbal 
persuasive part of the alumna's job was appealing- however, the extent to which she was alone in 
an office or a car was not very attractive. The only thing Maria did take notice of on a positrJe 
was the salary that many of the marketing professionals made. posmve no^ 

With the counselor, Maria discussed the pluses and minuses of these fields and how represent 

ttTsht rel^v' H "^'"^f '"'P*^*'"^ Maria admitted that the marketing [nform" 

t,on she received may not have been representative of all sales and marketing fields; however she 

r^ler f„^ fh'^^ *^ *° *° P"rsu« it further. Ihe would muci' 

rather focus her attention on the career field of health services management. 

Becau^ the university was requiring her to choose a major before registering for classes ir a 

tZ oo^n • ""'^ ^ "'^ " »P "'^ ^"-^y chooselhis field m her major 

The counse or discussed with her the next steps needed to enroll in that major and helped her get 
;^Sc!^^ ' undergraduate advisor in that department, who would aSist Marll wltti^ S 

Both Maria and the counselor agreed that she was well on her way now and discussed what 
she m^ht expemnce in the future regarding her career choice (i.e.. diubts about maSg the 
nght decision, challenges in her coursework. finding another field more attractive). Sy agreed 
to meet agam at m.dsemester to review her decision and make any adjustments or changes 



.'nfn™ f- ^'I eermeptualteellon. The information interviews Maria conducted were very 
informative and powerful m mfluencing her decision. The process took advantage of her verbal 
skills m making a better assessment of what the career arels were really like. She came aw^ 
from them very focused and needed to be cautioned as to the danger of being t^«decSed ^Slk- 

L^nJnn^^r ♦ '"FF?'"^ °' seleling closes was the next 

appropriate step and ended the counselor's role as primary "helper." The decision to cS back 
nl^nl f ^Jf'dsemester allowed the relationship to continue as well as pm^de Imecht 
nism for feedback to the counselor and the opportunity tor Maria to discuss any new coneys 



Summary of Resourets Used 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

• Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

• Guide for Occupational Exploration 

• Computerized caraer information 
delivery iystem 



Filmitrips 

Networking 

Audiotapes 

Occupational card sort 
Internihip/co-op information 
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Cas0 Study No* 3 



Beekgreund 

Paulette felt that she "fell into^ teaching as a eareer. Having grownup in ^ traditional family, 
she had not been exposed to many other fields, Teaohing, social wofk^ and nuf iSng were seen by 
her family as a way out of the blue-collar life of many of her neighboi'i.Thi car-^eer made sense at 
the time* She felt it w^ important to be a role m^el for young people. Teaohin^^ would provide an 
excellent vehicle for doing so. Paulette's strength w^ communicatfoh, Bhe liKe^d teaching con^ 
cepts, and working with the students on an individual basis wi^ esptciiliy riW^a,rding, For the 
first few y€ars» teaehing seemed to provide what Paulette needtd In jobi 

After her marriage to Michael, howevert Paulette moved away fNmthe m^sdium-iize town in 
which she had been working and moved to a large metropolitan city^ Shilot i^job in a large high 
school* Her experience was not nearly m poiitive. Basically^ Paulette fdiunap^^Feclated and 
unsupported by her administrationp She had difficulty with the studtfitpisp6^=ially around the 
issue of discipline. When she attempted to take a strong stand, she felttM hfr principal didn't 
back her up. The students were also apathetic. Far from the view of hiM ^ professional role 
modelt she felt she got little respect at all. On and off for 4 ytarst PftUlittihad Considered leaving 
teaching. But then summer would draw near and she would rat ioniiltge that in ^ay be next year 
would be better. It wasn't, until financial crisis hit— Michael lost hlBicb-^that ^Paulette seriously 
considered career change. They simply could not make it on her salsi^Jow wispuld be a good time 
to change--but to what? 

Paulette had heard a woman talk at one of her church meeting about oh^ites^ing careers. The 
woman worked for a community agency that helped people plan careers. Bhe d^scided to call and 
schedule an appointment. 



Sution 1i Carter Counstling Phase^Begliinlng 



Goals. The goals are as follows: 

« To determine if the goals of client and the goals of her employirare £o^-7igruent 

• To develop the beginnings of a relationship! trust, rapporti sharing 
9 To make explicit the counselor and client's roles 

• To begin the self-exploration process 

ilements* The major elements are as follows: relationship devtlopmint afitt problem/goal 
identificationp 

Counselor Preparation. None is required. 

Interview session. Paulette arrived early at the New Horizon's C^nter^ She ^^elt excited, but 
also a little apprehensive. She had never worked on career planning beforii afl^B she was really not 
sure what to expect* She was hoping that her counselor would be abH totiBt hBMf and tell her what 
career for which she would be best suited. Perhaps her counielor could identify a career that 
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would use all her unique akills in a way she had never considered before. As she was waiting, the 
rweptionist encouraged her to browse through some of the risourcts in the career library. D ane, 
her counselor, came out to greet her. ^ 

nrerfn1til?P^?f the start. They were both about the same age. Diane asked what 

S;™f I t PM'et^ s visit Paulette dwcribed her dilemma. Diane asked Paulette what she 
hoped to get by coming to the New Horizon's Center. "Well. I was hoping you could give me a t^t 
to determine what I am^best at and what I could find happiness in doing." Diane res^nded th^ 
m^nY^i^hthf'Tf 1 ^! - " * ^^t^ ball. She explained that some fo™ of asseal 

S wLuW^«f n^i^^ • ^ *b^"* °*her career fields but that a test, in and of 

itseiip wouia not providt a m&gic answer^ 

Diane dwcribe^d that the New Horizon's Center helped people examine themselves- their 
miSSh'S''' ^ff' S"^ikill8. The Center also had many career information resource 
materials that would help Paulette learn about career fields. Diane said she could also help 
S^ff ™fj" ""l*""® writing interviewing skills, and active job-hunting strategies. The 
S^T-rSn "^tftnd the perfect job for Paulette. write her resume for her. or line up job inter- 
hll^P^ reaponsibilitiea were Paulette's. Through this initial conversation. Diane was able to 
f ^t^^ understand both what the New Horizon's Center could and could not do. Paulette 
^,^rf1'f * ^ P'^"" f ^.hat ^ould be involved in this career planning pkk:^s. It 
SSttl^ woSdff^rt'^ " ^^^^""^ her. 

With these eKpectations and roles clear. Paulette and Diane began talking about Paulette's 
reasons for v anting to leave teaching. Diane helped Paulette organise her thoughts by jotting 
down reasons I like teaching" and "reasons I dislike teaching." As Paulette talked. Diane wrote 
appropriate notes in each column. She also probed, pushing Paulette to be more specific about 
both her likes and dislikes. For example, Paulette made the statement, "I have a great deal of dif- 
ficulty with discipline and it is the most unsatisfactory part of my Job." Diane probed- "Give me an 
r^^^ r.^"" was difficult " "What made it difficult?" "Whom did you have to reprima™?'' 
Diane used these specific examples to look for general themes. 

Through this conversation, both Diane and Paulette had a clearer understanding of the rea= 
^ns for change. Dians described that the next session would entail more of this self^xploratlon 
process. She emphasized that assessing Paulette's interests, skills, and work values was the first 

T^f™ *^®*f ■ "^f * rMistant. "I don't have any skills- 1 teach, that's one sklU-but 

I have never really developed any others." 

Diane responded that Paulette was selling herself short. She explained that everyone has 
i^n^^^ - ""J^ Through, two homework assignments. Diane 

„ ^- ^.r"'^ knowledge about her skills. Diane asked Paulette to write about 

fnre positive life experiences m which Paulette had felt good about herself and the skills she had 

P^^;J??i, TF^T -!u b? P^^^"*' °' professional life. Diane emphasized that 

Paulette should make the experience as specific as possible. For example. Paulette had done 
Mme fund raising for her church. Diane asked her to think of one specific fund raiser and what 
her own specific role had been In the project. After Paulette had written about these five expe- 
mr^^ Diane directed her to use a skill checklist and indicate which skills had been used in each 

The second homework assignment was to take Holland's Self-DIrected Search (SDS) as a 

iSiteS%'r**!S'^ 1 ^'t"^P^* * description of Holland's typology and wked that the 

seif-yirected Search oe completed by the next session. 
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Case analysis ind oonetptualliatidn. Diane saw Pauliltias a bi— ight, articulate woman, who 
basieally needed more information about herself and the world of w^^rk, Beaause Paulette based 
her initial career choice on little planning and information, ihi wquI Id need a fair amount of itruc- 
tured exploration in order to make a career decision. Paulette was n;^mive about what she had to 
oitBT' and w^ even more unaware of potential occupations and carito^r fields* 



Session 2t Career Cdiansellng Phast^Mlddla 



Oeals, The goals are as follows: 

* To examine Pauletta's skills assessment 

« To examine Paulette's SDS in order to determim baale int^s^est patterns 
« To begin a tentative list of possible occupational sreaa 

• To expose Paulette to the career library 

Elamanta, The major elementi are m follows: probleiti/goil clarl^^ication and specification. 
CounsilQr prtparatlan. None is required^ 

Interview sasslon. Paulette came armed with her skill ssissimimMt and SDS. She handed them 
to Diana. Diane handed them back to her. "Tell me what you learned _ about yourself from these 
inBtr*umentSp Paulette." Through this simple exchange, Diane agaifi ^emphasiied a point she had 
mad^ in the first i^sion — that Paulette was in charge of hirown l^aD'ning and that Diane was a 
couTieelor and facilitator^ not a fortune teller. Also, by having P$uW«a present her own self= 
assessment she was learning the language of how to describe hersaJf^ . her ikills, and her interests. 
This would be important to her in future information intirvliwi ifld job interviews. 

Paulette was a bit taken back, but she began. From the ikiU w^^qibb she learned that she did 
in faot have skills— a lot' of them. Through Diane^s probing she diieo^^ered that there were pat- 
tim^ to these skills. For example^ In each of the experienoeaihi had ^ used language and communi- 
citlori skills, organizational skills, and management skilkln thrt#orf the five she had used per- 
foming and leadership skills. She found that in the experlencai she Sisted, she tended to be 
working with people in an organizing, teachingi and leadership role. She discovered that she 
reall^r liked being in charge and being creative in front of psopli. Sh^m liked thinking of unique 
wsye of getting her point across. 

Paulette's SDS showed her interests to be social, enterprising, ^^md conventional. She very 
much agreed with that assessment of herself. She saw heriilf as veft»«aU liking to work with peo- 
ple, mmd often had been described as being persuasive and showing l^^adership ability. She did pos- 
aess m number of conventional skills and interests, as well She saw h^srself as highly organized 
And attending well to details. 

Diane helped Paulette look for areas of consistency and conflict ^•atween the skills inventoiy 
and the SDS. By examining both instruments, Paulette got a much b^etter idea of her skills and 
interests. By axamining both, they were able to come up with a list oC^ eight occupations that they 
both felt were worthy of f urtiier exploration^ These eight wire: dirgc^Eor of a social service agency, 
impioyment interviewer, YWCA director, training and devilopmefit coordinator, adult education 
instruetor, personnel director, hotel manager, and insuraneesalispar— son. 
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After talking about what kinds of inforih*t=,*on Paulette needed about these career areas, 
th.*^^''^, • " ^ ^"f; e^tw. Diane particularly focused on two resources: 
the OcimpaUma Outlook HandhmHOOm the Dictionary cf Occupational Titles (DOT) 

Diane ^ave Paulette instructions on how to Usfi Cboth resourees. She also encouraged Paulette to 
explore occupations in the DOT tliil were clogeHly related to the occupation on her list of eight. 

Pw'ette's homework this wwkwas to resfi^rch these elBht occupations and to add a few more 

Mcu^ations to her list. Diane .mtructid her t=ake notes on each, and to spend some time reflect- 
mg how each of th^e occupatjons miiht fit P^urjlette's values, interests, and abilities. Diane told 
her that she wanted Paulette to bfcomi familiaM. enough with these occupations that she could 
report on each at next week s session, 

Case analyijs and eoneebtualliitlon. Di%r>i saw Paulette as motivated and hard-working She 
fu ®f ss having enough convintlonal inte:*rests to expect that she would carry through on 

PaJet^rSf^i "^T-^^^ Mslpmtnt. Th«r«-e had been a rather dramatic change already In 
fSl iT f ""^l-' i*^"? «»aylns. "I don't have any skills" to beginning to be 

able to articulate a long list of skillsand intewi^^s. 



Seision 3: Career CounielinB phaii-Middlo 



Goals. The goals are as foI]owi; 

• To review what oecup»tioiiil informatloDn had been learned 

• To determine what additioiiil questiofis^ Paulette had 

• To talk about inforniational intervle\viiu«g 

® To have Paulette begin informational jiL«terviewlng 

Blameiitt. The major elements ari is follQ,^8=s; problem/goal clarification and specification. 
Counselor preparation. None isHquired. 

Interview sMilon. Paulette haddpni a good aamount of research in the career library. At least 
on a superficial level, she could dwibi varioui ooccupations. When Diane asked more detailed 

^^T ^ tim^B felt (from past sessions) would have relevance to her client. Paulette 
found she needed more informatiOB, Diine and Pt-aulette made a list of questions she needed to 

would 'Sit ^''yl^^t'**? reflecton what, givira her knowledge about these career fields, she 
Hv^l Ji^?" dislike about each oni. Prom this ^ xesearch and discussion. Paulette did some tenta- 
wlrf n ?r and discarding. Twlhree oceup^tions that kept resurfacing as being of interest 
were (1) trau mg and development coordinator. (S) adult education coordinator, and (3) hotel man- 
ager Diane showed Paulette botJi ^Standard ^aupational ClaBBification Sy,t,m^dt^ 
Standard Induatrml ClaaBtfication M wys of looBcing at th^e and other occupations. In addition 
to these paper resources, Diane explained the pfom^ms of information interviewing. 

to pfnl^«^i*'^l^*"' 1?^ ^ idwtHjsome seoaple who were working in occupations of interest 
to Paulette whom she could interview for more information. Although Paulette had excellent 
^:^^f ^ practice her inform Jon interview skifls by con- 

ducting an informal interview with her, This W#y - Diane was able to observe and give feedback 
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^direetly to Paulette on htr i»tiwtiori i Ihtervi%^iti|ikills^ Homework for thM wiik consisted of^^ 
QCl) finding answers to iome ti^fterunan^vs^^rid pations tttiroug'h further exploratai in the 
cwarter inforniation Hbfary; ^^)liitervi^^^g»iTi^thrieindivid^als, one in eaeh of theintified oceu^a- 
toionsp and (3) writing follo^-fJPiiotei, th^ ankin% tbi contacts for their time &nd Information. 

analysis and eon^^^JMiiHtf fin, Alth^urt Paulefcte had gained very Useful information 
iMn the possible career fieldi* ^hneeded Ojgpldf^ further. She needed to Integ^atithis informa— 
tmion about herself and about ^taworld ^ofh toiee whM kind of conflicts or consiitencles she 
tsnlght expect She alio could hefit ffo^rn ni^r^ personal ii^formation. The nationil labor inform^.- 
^ion In the OOH and DOT, % wellaa m^mtig ^bontthe S^DC and SIC classlfic^thsyatems, ha^ 
^piven her useful inforniatiPn ofiwhich t^^ forrnulile questions during her inforinalional 
I interviews. 



^^esslen 4: Career Counsofln^Pliiia^MEUctlf 



Ooals. The goals are ^ 0kmi 

• Review inforrnatian iiired o»i infpi't^atlonal interviews 

• Begin looking at po^^iHi plac^^^ ^f eJnployfnent 

• Begin preparation Q^ifynctidn^^l rei^# 

f iamtnts. The major ^I^x^Hbsltb folip^^iiprobleinr^^oal clarification, specilation, and 
Itoeginning of resolution. 

Counselor preparation^ If mis r^^u ed. 

Intarvlew saasion^ Paulet^eliid eond^riieted t^formations.1 interviews with twoofthe three pete- 
^le. She interviewed a man vJowis in e^i^rge ^fWning^nd development fof atapital complex 
a^nd a woman who coordlnatecJ ajult edu^^^tion ^curies at a comrnunlty college^ Botlihad provide^ 
h^Mer with Information and v^lt^iblecontaaietB for jjirto lnter^»rlew. Both positioni ^fiemed to be Inte^- 
elating and seemed to Use the ^Bssht ^^m3 rt^o^, Inliristed in using. The adult education coordlns.- 
tc»r told her about a job iht k^fi^Hhat c^^ii^0ilti^^ tffWninf ^fcusiness people in the ma of computec= 
B^stems. Paulette waa exeited ibt thii xj^^iibl^joblgad. fc'he lead alio motivated her to put a 
r&esume together, whieh she h#iiiOTr 4^ i -iS bif^fe Digne discussed with Paulettilb two major 
J^^rms of resumea: funotion^l #iiJehfon^W^0ic^J^ 

The functional resumo to Khe l^eht to eni^haaize Paulette's tramterable skilli 
Jtyom teaching to training ad^ Jsin the *iMe of eorflP^Jte^* equr3pnient, Diane discusid with Paulette 
tbiie need to personalise th^ ft^uniess niu.*--ch m0 ft^lMs to tl^is specific job. To do #, Paulette 
yi^ould again need to use sorn^ clth infpr*^^ffiatio»i mources CZii New Horizon's cP^feer library. Trai^^- 
i^3gr and development and co^Jte inf(^riOT»atio^ Inlhe Diet&onary ofOcmpationalMea provided 
Stome information on what skt||lsiver^ n^^^d^d in itajob and thus were to be eniPhaaiEsd on 
P^'aulette's resume, Pimlette al^oused the 4 steti Q^mr Infof r*nation delivery syste^ to obtain more 
lowcalized Information^ 

Paulette's homework for tJbiek "^^mB to A^dk reiurr^e specifically for thf% Job, She w^ alsw 
t<te do some research at the ijh^^irHhat ^oould Hlfkf becotone familiar with the company with 
^p^hich bhe would be interviiW|ng.The ni^^e Sel^W^as ichteduled for that same wrtso that 
D •iane could critique Paulott^'^rMmi ^t^A hilfe lier strengthen it, Diane also gehidyled some tim*^ 



in the next session to help Paulette with her interviewing skills. In preparation for th^ ptiee 
interview. Dmne asked Paulette if there were any questions or areas of questioning th^tiaused 
her anxiety PauUtte confided that questions related to salary made her very an)cioj|s3i 
further exploratwn, Diane helped Paulette see that most of her anxiety came tfommii^Mor. 
mation. That is Paulette didn't know what was a realistic ranEe for a given oceuPMiQ^ ine 
showed Paulette another useful resource in the career library~the local Wage J? looking 

through these, Paulette got a much better idea of what was reasonable to ssk for dufihis^l^ry 
negotiations. 

f^t^f conc#ptualliatlon. Paulette was obviously highly motivated at t^ii^polnt. 

bhe lacked some information but was generally self-confident. The position for whicH ^^km 
applying cerjainly would utilize her strengthsr strong communication and organizMiOrtil«lis. 
Diane viewed Paulette as having a variety of strengths that would be assets to her in tyikm of 
career transition. Her perception of the transition was a positive one. She viewed it aS 
rather than a loss. She had thought about the change for some time, so even though jlidW'sJob 
loss precipitated some immediacy, it was not perceived as a great shock or crisis Di^nrfito 
viewed Paulette as being competent and resourceful, both of which were strengths in tHislime of 

SMSfen Qmrmmr eaunsellng Phase-Lending 

Qeals* The goals are as follows: 

• To review and strengthen Paulette's functional reiume 

• To give her practice with job inter vie w^ing 

• To talk with her about her rcU In interviewing the company as well aa thei^, ii4#rfewing 
her 

elements. The major elements are as foUows: problem/goal resolution and next ^te^^' 
Couniefor preparation. None is required. 

Inttrvlew session. Paulette brought her resume in. Diane reviewed it and helped H^i^iiie a 
string career objective. Diane also helped her make the skills section on the resume HiOMipeeific 
and less abstract. In doing so. Diane was also giving Paulette some more impressive v^^v^iiilalk- 
ins about her skills in the job interview. 

■ with Paulette about her role in the interview process She wouW b^iitir- 

viewed. The company would be attempting to determine if she were the best person for tJeiob. 
But Diane pointed out that it was important to remember that she needed to asfess the Mitlsof 
w^^fi ^ ^5"- reminded Paulette of her list of the parts of teachtrg^Wikid 
and disliked. Would she find more administrative support and reinforcement In this cothm 
than she did in the schools? They also talked about her skill and interest assessment. Soialght 
she assess whether this new setting would better fit her skills and Interests? Diane heip^dtaletto 
develop a number of questions and ways of assessing this type of Information during the pk- 
view. Pau ette hoped she would make a better choice this time and would get Into » c^fm^tk 
would really enjoy. The rest of this session was spent in helping Paulette try out some fli<#lims 
and answers in a practice job interview. 
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Cue analysis dti^cQnetptuaflte^llon. Paulette wis able, with Diane's help, to synthesize much 
of what she knew ^oouttierstlf wjthm eareer information. Like many young adults at this develop- 
mental stage* thfer^ Wi^many Ufi ^^uestioni-^especially about past decisions. Even though Diane 
had talked with he^ &W tht normality of career change, and the probabili^ that this would not 
be her laat chan&«, ^gitte gtlMl placing ^ lot of importance on making "the right choice," 

Immediately gft^rtb interviivw^, Diane called Paulette. She felt the interview had gone very 
smoothly, Sht had b^gnablt to ttia a lot of information about the organization and thought it 
seemed like an esce^Uignimst^h fof feer skills and interests. Although not making her a firm offer, 
the fnterview^f had #in her everr^ indication that one would be for thcoming. Instead of waiting 
passively, Diant mp^wmi Paulit^te to send a thank-you note and express her continued interest 
in the position, 

A week latar Vhnmt anoth#r calh Paulette had been hired. She was now a trainer for Com- 
puter Systemi, Irtc 4ltough her ifcu-lary w^ not starting out much higher than when she was in 
teaching, there Wg^ t^^ych more rootan for career advancement. The job looked like it would utilize 
Paulette's akilli and intets. 



Summary of Rtsoyfc^^f Uitd 

• Self-Direct^ Search 

• OccUpaUof^tii Outlook ffancShook 

• Dhtiw^rp ^/O^mpQtional Titles 

^ Standard O^muional Cl^^^sification System 
« Standard JnSWal Clw^fhatlon 

• The at#t% (^aHarinforinati^^Ti delivery system 

• Local 0ag0 ^^mys 

Case Study No. 4 



Baakground 

Lester filt »s tfi^ulkhii life haca ended. He had worked for 23 years at a small plant that 
manufactured phrifi forautoniobnis^ Ever since the slump in the car industry 6 years ago, there 
had been layoff^. B**l loinehow ht h^ad felt that he would always have a Job; after all, he had more 
seniority than 00% ottli^ other work««rs. But then that Friday in December came when they told 
him the plant would 0^\n 2 week v. 

Filled with iho^H disbelief, Xiester's first response was deniah "Maybe something will 
happen^ Maybt thi# Vsifest a bad iteiistake^ surely the plant will reopen," As the week passed, it 
hit him* The Plant i^^ialdelosi, and ut would not reopen. At 48, Lester was out of a job for the first 
tima in 25 ycari* Wh%t would he do? How would he support his wife? Thank goodness, the kids 
wera gone, Lester Ji^a ryna metal j^a-ass at the plant. No one would hire him to do that; it just 
wasn't in demand^ t^toind hia w irfe had lived in the city their whole lives. Other guySp younger 
guys, were talking ftbiiylinovinff to ^'ejcas. They had heard there were jobs there. But Lester 
owned his housa, %0d jillhig friends ^Eind family lived near him. He could not even think of leaving. 
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Letter had heard an ad on TV for a counseling agency called the Metropolitan Reemployment 
Project, which was founded to help laid-off workers find work. He thought it could not hurt to try 
so he called and mftde an appointment. The project was housed at one of the local community col- 
leges. His counselor s name was Keith. 

Session tt Career Countellng Phase— eeglnning 

Goals. The goals are as follows: 

• To develop a relationship with Lester 

• To conduct a work history to determine as much information as possible about Lester's 
background 

• To clarify roles and expectations about what the Metropolitan Reemployment Project 
could provide 

• To contract behaviorally for specific involvement on Lester's part 

. . The m^or elements are as follows- relationship development and problem/goal 

Identification. " - r 

Counselor preparation. None is required. 

Interview aesslon. Keith sat down and conducted a work history with Lester that consisted of 
many questions a^bout his work, education, interests, and leisure activities. Prom this structured 
interview. Keith found out that Lester Had a high school diploma, that he Had gone to work for 
Specialized Motors. Inc. when he was 18. and that he had worked there ever since. His wife did 
not work m the paid labor force. When not at work, Lester's favorite hobbies were fishlns and 
gardening-especially tending a beautiful rose garden. He was also a fair cook and prepared 
many fine German dishes. The couple was also very involved In church activities. Lester, in fact 
served on the church s board of directors. His wife was president of the Ladles Aid Society They 
bMis"*"^ ^'"^ playing cards and socializing on a weekly 

Lester about what Metropolitan Reemployment Agency could provide. 
Lester felt that the kinds of help (job club, resume writing, phone skills. Interviewing skills skills 
in researching a potential employer) would be useful to him. He said he felt like a kld=not know- 
ing what to do to get a job. Lester had seen himself continuing at the plant until retirement. Now 
he felt thrown out in the cold-wlthout an identity. Maybe If it had Happened when he wm 
younger it would not have been so hard. But at 43. with more years behind than ahead, the 
thought of changing was very frightening. Keith reassured him that he had many thinm In his 
favor-~including a supporting spouse. Keith and he agreed to a contract that outlined the types of 
activities to which he would commit his involvement. 

From the work history. It became quickly evident that one of Lester's main strengths was his 
vast social network. Lester had never thought of using these social contacts for job leads. Keith 
asked that Lester compile a list of everyone he knew who was now or had been employed in or 
near {he city. This list would serve as the beginning phase of an active and nontradltlonal job 
search. Keith encouraged Lester to involve his wife in the brainstorming process. This inclusion 
served to provide more ideas for the list of contacts as well as allowing her to feel useful and 

F^SO UFO 1 • 
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CaM flnsiyili %|id v^eneeptualliallon. Keith assiiied ^itei^ ita^rly on as needing support and 
encouragernent L^sPP^ had juit suffered a pretty sevara shock, so it was important that Keith 



also e%p€rtenclng mhe shift in time— saeing morgyiirs bihiric^ him than in front of him. He 
felt that hi rnustaQt flteaickly, Keith realised these issuissnd fesp^^nded quickly by building a rela* 
tionship whilgconitiiCtSTig a work history. 



SMilon a: OaritrOdUnselfng Phase-^MIddla 



GQsit. at^e as follows: 

* To hilpLtstet^ assess his skills and interests 

• To i"€vii^ th^ ^ist of contacts Lester had begn able to gen^srate 

* To teach L^itfer the skills of active job searching 

• To oriiiit tsB^^mr to using the career resourci inform&tJon library 

Etementsjhe hi^Jor elements are as follows: problem/goal d^rification and specification. 
Ceuns#lQrpfi^a^^Klorip None is required. 

IntarVlaw iiisltiii^ tiester had generated a list of 69 possible doui tacts that he knew well enough 
to ask for juforniaHo^ fend assistance in his job search^ Some members of his church; some 

were neighbttrsor ^elfttives; still others he had met Ihroufh hiB workers, Keith encouraged 
Lester to talk alWlt dbsHOut each contact: where they workid, whfit _ their particular jobs entailed, 
what were Liestart ^^tim. perceptions of the job, KeitK tcHsk note b ^Itaile Lester was speaking. These 
contacts and inipi'^^gi^ns would be helpful in later SigsionSp - 

Although iW list occupations and contacts wai long, ther# ^w^ere many interest fields that 
were not repfiianted^ C*© broaden Lester's thinking, Keith admirii^tered an occupational card sort 
By sorting cardg i^to ^Wree piles (like, indifferent diillki), Leitef ^eiras able to identify several 
themes about jobs ht ^mtm considering. Most of the jobs were **B%0lSstia'' in Holland's theme, but he 
alio had "Sociifand "'Enterprising" interests. High-priority OQati^pations for Lester included auto 
mechanic, TVrepair* Oomputer repair, groundskeepiri and landic^^pe architect Lester had 
friends who WorW in all of these fields except computir repair^ ^leith felt, however, that he 
needed more inbritigtioTi about these fields before talking with hls^ contacts. 

Keith introdu^^W hffim to the career information libriry and gp«ecifically to the Ocmpathnal 
Outlook Jtantikd io0^3) and the Dictimary of OccupQthnal ThI^& (DOT), By uiing these re- 
sources, Leitercould fte^ a much better idea of training, outlook, jowb duties, and general occupa- 
tional eharactolBt^Os* fceith also explained the career informatiofi ^^elivery system u^d in their 
state, whieh Would bi hielpful in localising some of the information Lester obtained from other 
sources. 

Keith aBkdthat tester spend time in the career library gatHtO'ing information about each 
occupation ww^onf leering* Keith gave Lester a form to fill out about each, including questions 
about Job chariotiPistJcs, training, ocaupational outlMk(eipediwJr^ locally), and salary figures. He 
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allocked Lester to identify possible eontset people within each area to use for purposei of infor- 
mational interviewing. Keith also u^d the Occupational Employment Stathtfcs Data Reports to 
identify any emerging ^eupations that might possibly be of intereit, 

Cai# •nalyals and sonMptuallialien, Keith diagnosed Leiter as lacking information about 
career options. As he had never had to think about career change before, Keith brought the ffosus 
to one of gathering Information from both paper resources and personal contacts. Kmh decMed to 
use a card sort with Lester, as it was a tool that kept the two of them Interacting while they were 
gleaning useful Information about Lester's personality and interests. The information soureei 
Keith and Lester used were particularly helpful, given Lester's desire to stay in the same aity, 
Keith also ^sessed an unusual and incongruent interest pattern, Lester was a Realistic person in 
his work life. He enjoyed occupations that produced tangible producls. He liked to work with 
tools, machines, and objects. He was, however, extremely serial in his interactions. He enjoyed 
using his verbal skills, he loved activities that put him with others— whether that be through 
church, or fishing, or cooking for others. He had developed an extraordinary social network of 
people who knew him and would be willing to help him, Keith's first homework ^signment served 
to capitalize on this strength. It alio served to mobilize the resources of his wife and provide her 
with a way to help in the process. 



Susion 3: Career Caunsellng Phase^Mlddle 



Goala. The goals are as follows: 

• To review the information Itester gathered on occupations 

• To look at local employment projections In order to assess job availability 

• To determine which emerging fields might be possibilities for Lester 

• To have Lester view a videotape on Information interviewing and then structure inter- 
views each day the following week 

ilementa. The major elements are as followsi problem/goal clarification and apecification. 
Counselor preparatlofi. None is required. 

Interview session. Lester had spent several hours in the career library reading about occupa- 
tions of interest to him. He said he did not like to write, so had not filled out the forms very com- 
pletely. But he had gleaned a lot of useful information about careers. He had found, for example, 
that landscape architects usually had a 4-year college degree. Television and automobile repair 
required vocational or technical training. He found by using the Ocmpatim Employment Statis- 
«/ca that an expanding area was in robotics repair and in repair of telecommunioations equipment. 
Although training was required, there were sites in the city, and the time frame was less than 1 
year. The company had offered to pay for up to 9 months of training for workers after the closing, 
Lester felt that these emerging fields held promise. He did not want to get involved in another 
plant situation where he would be laid off or terminated in another couple of years. He wanted 
long-term employment. 

Although these fields seemed interesting, he realized he knew little about them, Keith 
remembered an article in the Occupational Outlook Quarterly that he gave Lester to read. The 
career mformation delivenr system also provided information on which vocational schools and 
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oommunity colleges offered tFaining in the areas of robotics and talecommunication repair. The 
current U.S. Industrial Outlook also provided useful forecast information on a national level 
Fegarding robotics. 

By going back to his list of social contacts, Keith helped Litster identify which of these indi- 
viduals might work for a firm that would employ people with skills in robotics or telecommunica- 
tions repair. Lester could contact these people to conduct information interviews* 

Keith described the concept of informational interviewing to Lester* Lester felt that he did not 
have any difficulty talking with people, so felt he could handle it easily* Keith explained that an 
informational interview is different than a social conversation. An informational interview 
require preparation and structure* He explained that the purpose is to find out specific informa- 
tion about the oacupation, and he encouraged Lestor to develop lists of questions for each inter- 
view. To help emphasize his point, Keith did two thin^. First, he had Lester view a videotape on 
information interviewing, and secondp he had Lester practice his skills by interviewing him. He 
gave Lester feedback on his skills and reinforced him for the quick rapport and amount of infor- 
mation he was able to attain* 

Homework would focus on information interviews, Lester was instructod to schedule one for 
each day of the week. He was to make contact with the two individuals on his list who work for 
firms that might employ people in his two fields of interest* He would ask these people if they 
would recommend appropriate people within their companies to whom he could talk to gain 
information. He would also interview the placement director at the local vocational-tech nical 
school about job availability, costs and length of the training programs, and characteristics of sue* 
cessful workers in those fields* 

Case flitalysls and €Onetpfualliatlofi« Keith viewed Lester as being motivated, active, and well 
on his way* He diagnosed Lester's decisional style as one of examining information about occupa- 
tions against certain priorities he had identified* Keith was making good use of Lester's verbal 
skiHs, while providing the structure Lester needed* 



Srasion 4: Career Counteling Phase^inding 



€oals. The goals are as follywsi 

e Review with L^ter what he had learned from his informational interviews 

• Identify areas where Lester needed further information 

• Determine whether Lester wanted to pursue these tentative options or generate others 
llemtnts. The major elements are as follows^ Problem resolution and next steps. 
Counselor preparation* None is required. 

Interview session. Lester was excited when he came for his fourth session. He had gotten the 
name of a man who worked for Business Telecommunication Systems* The man was a repair 
supervisor. Because the man knew Lester's contact person, he seemed to go out of his way to help 
Lester understond the intricacies of his Job* And due to Lester's research in the career library and 
role-playing preparation with Keith, he presented himself as very interested and professional* 
Lester felt that he had gained a lot of encouragement and useful information* Lester observed 
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workers on the job. He talked with two informally about their jobs* what they liked and disliked, 
what a typical day was like for them, other places in the eity that employed people with telecom- 
munication repair-maintenance skills. He also talked with them about training. They said they 
had been working for the telephone company for years in maintenance and repair. Then when tel- 
ecommunication systems started gaining popularity, they were sent to Houston for 6 weeks of spe- 
cialized training. They did mention that Susan, a new repairperson in their division, had gone 
through a program for 6 months at the local vocational-technical schooL Although she needed a lot 
of on-the-job training, they felt she had gotten a good general background at school. 

Lester also contacted a manufacturing firm that had Invested heavily in robotics. He spoke 
with a manager whose name he had obtained through a friend. The manager told him that, at this 
time, they used only one person in the area of repair and maintenance, ^ter asked about other 
firms that were making exteniive use of robots, but was told there was only one other plant in the 
city that did. Although Lester thought robotics repair would be interesting, the market seemed 
quite limited, Keith said they could iMk for more specific information on numbers of people 
employed in robotic repair by using the State Vital Mofmatlm/orEdumtim and Work system. 
By doing this, they found that although the projections looked somewhat favorable, the next few 
years might have limited employment in the city. Telecommunications repair seemed more 
immediately promising* 

Although Lester seemed decided on his course of action, Keith hel^d him examine both the 
advantages and disadvantages of his choice. All In all, it seemed that it met many of Lester's cri- 
teria: early entry, potential for employment within the city, a fair amount of job security, ability to 
use his hands and work on very tangible products, and a good deal of people contect. 



Summary oi ReseuraM Used 

• Occupational card sort 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook 

• Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

• Occupational Employment Statistica 

• Occupational Outlook Quarterly 

• U.S. Industrial Outlook 

• The state career information delivery system 

• Videotope on informational interviewing 

• State Vital Injormatim for Education and Work (VIEW) system 
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Cmm Study No. S 



Baakground 

Dw^ne is a Sa-year-old divoraed male from a city with a population of 60,000, He has a 
baahglor's degree In education with a teachtr's certificate {major in speech and drama and a 
minor In hiitory) and a m^ter of divinity with an gmphasis In pastoral counseling. He has been 
drawing Socsal Security Diiability Income (SSDI) benefits sinca September 1981, He has a severe 
seizure disorder and was recently told that his SSDI would be terminated. 

He came to the rehabilitation office to receive help in deciding upon a career and obtaining 
employment. 



Session 1: Career Counseling Phase^leglnnlng 



Goals. The goals are as follows! 

• To establish rapport 

• To gather background and related information (emphaiis on work and medical back- 
ground) 

• To Identify decisions to be made 

• To explain the rehabilitation proceiSt outlining client and eounaelor responsibilities 

Elements. The major elements are as follows: relationship development and problem/goal 
identification. 

Counselor preparation. None is required. 

Interview susloif. Dwayne came to the Interview on time and appeared very open and willing 
to discuss his situation. He explained that he had had a seizure disorder since adolescence and that 
it became worse In 1980, when he was placed on ESDI, He was eicperlencing an average of five 
seizures per week. His doctor felt that these could be dramatically reduced once his medication 
w^ adjusted. Dwayne stated that he had been notified that his SSDI benefits had been termi- 
nated, Dwayne wanted help in making a career choice and ^sistance in obtaining employment 

He stated that he had wo: ' 3 as a shoe salesperson all through college and seminary. After 
graduating from the seminary, he decided he did not know what he wanted to do but did not want 
to work In the religion field. With assistance from his wife, he went to work m an employment 
counselor. After working 14 months, he left to take a position as administrative assistant with the 
Action League for Physically Handicapped, where he would make more money. After working 
there for 25 months, he was told to resign or be fired. According to Dwaye, his problems were 
with his boss and not with the people with whom he worked. He applied for and was awarded 
SSDI benefits upon leaving this position. Dwayne stated that following this, he made several 
"half-hearted" attempts at obtaining employment over the next 12 months. Finally, with the help 
of a friend, he went to work at Barter Enterprises selling memberships to businesses in a barter 
program. This lasted 2% months, when he was fired, Dw^ne stated that he was having problems 
with performance because he could not drive and the position required him to call on all potential 
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wI^^S^ that he^ m ' .5 Nv^il to tes supervisor. Six months latef. he went to 

work selling light bulbs over the tmu^mi. . i , i^M . , month, when he quit due to low salary. 

D^^yne divoreed his wife after k' yefi Bmrr»*». He stated that they were no longer 
con^jble. He wasnow living wimm any ir, ..^tt v^m his parents. He was dependent upon them 
tor lood, snelter, and transportotferi. 

Dwayne^selzure disorder te-n p^sent rnktce adolescence. The seizures had been occur- 
u /u 5^*"®"*'^ alwaysi*#.rfer«i rf i»h h is work. He stated that, in the past, employers 

had had to give him special effnsWimticFs. Tm. iisorder was not well controlled but, he felt, would 
be better cMtrolled in the ne^ te' monfl?* , ciieisime the doctor Mt it would take to obtain a satis- 
factory medication level. 

ij^suming th^ the seizure wflsrtd be better contfoHed, Dwayne wanted to discuss 

possible careers. He felt that hte maSn prefelem was the uncertainty he felt about a career It 
seemed that his uncertainty wm teom feth a lack of information and confusion over his own 
values and goals. He was also having trouble seeing himself in a work setting due to the seizure 
disorder. Due to the loss of SSDI, he had to seek employment and at the same time waa not sure 
what^type of work he could do. The counselor began to help clarift^ Dw^^ne's skills to show him 
that he had demonstrated certain abilities in his past work. The counselor summarized Dwayne's 
SrT^'' ^ P^P'«-«» '6nt«d, dealing with changing situations, and dealing with influencing 

To take this further, the counselor asked Dwayns to list all of the things he liked and disliked 
about his past work and educational training. They also discussed what H meant to be "undecided" 
about_a career. Because he had had substantial training for people-oriented occunations. they dis- 
cussed whether his interest remained in the area of dealing with people. The list they develoDed 
was very heavy in that direction. They then discussed the problems he had had in the past with 
employers. Dwayne also discussed his perceptions of his seizure disorder, his view of his relation- 
ship to superiors and subordinates, and his goals. 

Near the end of the first meeting, a plan of action was outlined. Dw^rne would contact the 
counseling center and use their computer-based career information system and bring the results 
to the next session. The counselor would review Dwajrne's past work history and edueatlonal train- 
ing and develop a vocational profile that would reflect his strengths. Dwayne would also complete 
a value exercise to identify values he felt were most Important. It was agreed that he would dis- 
cuss with his pastor possible employment opportunities for a divorced person with a seminary 
degree. The counselor gave Dwayne a map of the Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA) to give him 
an Idea of the boundaries of the local labor market for which employment data were available 
Dwayne was given a copy of State Ocimpatimial Staffing Patterns. He was shown how. by using 
state staffing patterns with the Occupational Employment Statistics for his area, he could identlftr 
OTcupations with significant employment in his area and the Industries in the area that employ 
those oecupationi. - 

Ca*e analysis and eoneepluallzatlon. The counselor began to analyze and synthesize the 
mformatien obtained in the interview. Dwayne had a serious problem with his seizure disorder 
There was little that could be done In terms of long-range planning until more Information could 
be obtained to determine the prognosis. In the interim, career counaellng-to help Dwayne deter- 
mine the direction he would consider once the seizures were reduced— would be the course of 
action. Dwayne was very co.ifused about losing his SSDI and at the same time stated that he felt 
he could work in «,me areas. He was also undecided about pursuing work In religious areas, even 
tnough he had training. In the past, his job seeking had been totally dependent upon other people 
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telling hitii about work. His stfampts at finding work m his own had hmn very w^k. He had m 
problam with trsnsportetion, which would have to be considered whan a career choice was 
deaided upon. Dwayne had a general lack of Information about his intareets, ikilb, and OTneral 
abilities* 



Stssion 2: Career CoummUnu Phsia^Mlddie 



Qaals. The goals um m lollowst 

• To review the Information system data 
^ To clarify valueSp goals, int^rtsti 

® To clarify past probltmi with superiors 

• To review akiUs list completed by coans^Ior 

• To introduce the Qui^for Oempatwml Emplm-athn, Hundkook for AnalyMing Johs, 
Set^Mud Charaatmriatim of Occupations Deflmd in the Dicti(mary of Occupational Titlm 

llemMt#, The migor alaments are as followsi problem/goal clarifica^fop. and specification. 

Counstlor preparation* None is required, 

Intenflew •Msion. In preparation tw thli saision, the counselor pi^filed ali p^t work and 
developed a list of skills and interests that Dw^ne had demongtrated. In addition, the counselor 
reviewed thm Guide for Ocmpaiionod Emplaratim, Handhook for Analy Ming Johs, and Selected 
Charaei^riatica to prepare a homework assignment* PinaUy, the eeunselor reviewed past issues of 
thB Occupatimal OvMook Quarterly for articles related to Dwayne's past training. 

As the session got underway, Dw^ne presented the results of his computerized information 
search and the values eKeroise. This information mdlcated that he was very interested in people, 
rated helping others and leadership as very high, and wanted an occupation that would allow him 
to enter with little, if any, additional training. 

He stated that after reviewing the list of occupations, he was inter^ted in possibly teaching. 
The other occupations looked at based upon his past work were cler^ and counseling. Dwayne 
was introduced to the GuTdt /or Oempcaimal Emploration, Handbook for Analyzing JobB, and 
Selected Characteristica, The counselor and Dwi^ne took one occupation in each of the three areas 
and developed a profile for each one. This gave him practice io he could do the others at home. In 
looking at thesa three, he began compiling a list of occupational titles that he might want to 
investigate. 

The session then shifted to focus on Dwayne*s relationships with supervisors and where the 
problems occurred. He felt his problem was that he wm impulsive and did not always measure his 
responses. With this in mind, Dw^ne agreed to keep a Journal of situations where he was con- 
fronting or being confronted by someone. At the end of each day or as soon as possible after the 
situation, he would i^vlgw his response and practice a more appropriate r^ponse to handle the 
situation. Dw^ne had su, ,^sted that this type of approach had mjrked for him in the pMt. 
Through this process, DWi.yne hoped to be able to respond more appropriately and thus relate bet- 
ter to supervisors. Since his main interest was in people-oriented occupations! he needed to gain 
control of his impulsive behavior. 
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The stssion ended by outlming homework to be completed and action to be taken before the 
next session. Dwayne would spend more time with the information system, becausa He felt tftat ft 
was very^htlpfuL He would determine a hierarchy for the three general areas (cler^, eounstlf^ig, 
teachmg). There would be a second hierarchy of the occupations listed under each of the three 
m^or headmgs. He would review the Guide/or Occupational Exploration and Selected Character* 
^ws to identify which occupations matched his skills and interests. Having failed to meet with 
his p^tor prior to this sesiion, he would contact him for a meeting before the next counieling ses- 
sion. The goal of this meeting would be to obtain Information about oceupations that might be 
appropriate for a divorced person with a master of divinity degree. Dwayne would review the 
Oscupaticnal Employment StatisticB and would Identify the number of positions that existed in the 
state and al^ for the MSA cloiest to his fesidenct. He would also contact the Employment Seeur^ 
ity office to determine the number of requests they had reviewed for each occupation. 

The counselor gave Dwayne copies of the Occupational Outlook ^arterly, which h^d articles 
on occupations related to hm interests. 

Oase analysis and eeneeptyplliati^n. Dwayne was very upbeat and excited that he had a list 
of occupations to consider. The counselor felt good about the exploration process and how much 
the client was able to accomplish With only facilitation by the counselor. The client's homework 
should allow him to obtain more inforffiiation about each occupation and make a more informed 
decision. Work WDuld need to continw with Dwayne to help him learn better ways of dealing with 
superiors. A less-motivated person wmM not have been m involved and completed the homework. 
Dwayne was at the point of wanting help and was willing to help himself. 

Sesslpn 3i Career Odunajllng Phase^£iidlng 
^oals. The goals are as follows: 

• To review list of occupations developed by Dwayne 

• To compare the list of his skills to ikills required by the occupations he selected 

• To discuss new information obtained from a second visit to the computerized information 
system 

• To clarify interests and abilities 

lltments. The m^^or elements are as follows: problem/goal resolution and next steps. 

Oounselor preparation. The counselor reviewed OES projectioni, the Labor Market NewBM- 
ter, and the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 

Inlenrlew session. In the sessionp Dwayne reviewed his journal and said he felt that he was 
relatmg much better to people. He had not been as impulsive and had not had any confrontations 
smce the last session. 

After talking with his pastor* he identified the position of a church student center assistant 
director as one position he would like to pursue. He also mentioned admissions counselor, resi^ 
aence hall counselor, juvenile counselor, and secondary education tmchen The client and counsel^ 
or reviewed the OOH and OES data to identifi^ the numbers and locations of these positions The 
counselor and client agreed that it would be good if the client could investigate other occupations 
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that would have less stressful involvement with people. Also, it was agreed that the client would 
attetript to volunteer at a nuriing home or a lib rary, where he would be supervised and have some 
dealing with people but limited streis. This would both assess his people skills and provide him 
with information about other occupations. He was also going to contaet at least one company 
employing the oocupations he had seleeted to diiiouss the requirements of the positions and what 
training they requirid. 

Oast analyals and eoneeptuailsatleii* Dw^ne was now using a syBtematie approaah to assess 
hii skills and Interests and aompare those to possible oecupations. He was moi^ aware of how to 
Idantify his interests and values and compare those to occupations. He was showing more self- 
confidence and felt he could present himself much better. Both Dwayne and the counselor felt he 
needed to work on discussing seizure disorders with potential employers and both agreed that a 
job search should not be started until he had had m opportunity to volunteer at a few locations 
and determine how well he liked that type of work and how well he related to supervisors. 



Summary of RMourees Used 

• Computer-based career information delivery system 

• Guide for Occupationcd Explorathn 

• Metropclitan Statistical Area 

• Ocmpational Outlook Quarterly 

• State Oecupational Stajfing PattemB 

• Ocmpational Employment Statistics 



Suggastad Aativllias 

The following situation is a real case. The description appeared in the RQanoke Times & 
World-News in the summer of 1983, It could be repeated hundreds of times in cities all over the 
countryt as a growing number of young eollege graduates face increasing difficulty in finding jobs 
that they feel are in keeping with their educational attainments. Read the situation carefully and 
answer the questions at the end of the write-up. 

Well educated — and jobless: 

You can't say Stephanie Simmons liasn't tried 



JOBS 

By Brian O'Neill 



It wasn't supposed to be this way, Mary 
Simmons said. She had always told her daugh- 
ter, Stephanie, to work hard in school and she 



would be rewarded with a good Job after grad- 
uation d^. 

At Patrick Henry High Schooh Miss 
Simmons was a top student. She graduated in 
1976 with a 8.§ avera^. She was in the 
National Honor Society, Who's Who Among 
American High School students, and received 
five college scholarships. 
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She graduated in 1981 from Virginia 
Commonwealth Univeriity with a bachelor'i 
degree in biology with relatid aourseg in 
chemistry* Her grade point average there w^ 

Her goal was to get a Job in the mediea! 
field, using her expertise in the areu of baete^ 
rioloCT^* hematology and ahemieal analysis* 

It seemiid a reasonable goal. All she has so 
far, at age WB, however, are two manila enve- 
lopes full of rejection letters from dozens of 
companies across the nation. The combination 
of a tight market and her being either under^ 
qualified or overgualif ied for jobs has left her 
without work, 

"I've never known the time when a person 
couldn't get some type of job," Mrs* Simmons 
said, "After you have struggled, when you 
come out (of college) you expect something , , . 
What's the use of going?" 

"I feel like something should have come up 
by now," Miss Simmons said, "And the chances 
that I did have, why did they blow up in my 
face?" 

She was referring to the two jobs she has 
had since graduation. Her employment was 
terminated quickly at both. It has left her disil- 
lusioned and distrustfuL 

The first job was as a physical science 
technician at the Norfolk Naval Shipyard in 
Portsmouth, She got the job in September 
1981 and lost it three days before Christmas 
that year* The Dec, 18 memorandum notifying 
her of her impending discharge said she was 
unable "to perform the full duties required by 
your position as a result of your fear of heights. 

"Your condition was not made known to 
this organization prior to your employment 
and we regret having to take this action," 

Miss Simmons said she had no idea until 
her training period was over that the job 
required her working in high places. She also 
thinks there was more to her firing than her 
fear of heights. In May of this year she subm It- 
tad a notarised affidavit to the Equal Em- 



ployment Opportunity Commisiion compl&iti* 
ing of harassment and claiming she w%i 
discriminated against because of hir mental 
handicap (fear of heights), her isx and h%r 
race. 

Miss Simmons is seeking an equivalestt 
position somewhere in commutingdlstanca 
Roanoke and full back pay and binefiti^ Th# 
case is under investigation by thi Southiait 
Region Naval Civilian Personnel Cominand, 

Her other job was at Catawba Hospital iri 
late June of this year. It lasted four days. She 
got the job partly becausi of her experience as 
a summer Intern In 1978 at the Vetiwns 
Administration Medical Center and Cornmiin^ 
ity Hospital, Part of her duties Includid tskiny 
blood. 

She had difficult taking blood at Catawba^ 
she said, because she was dealing with older 
patients and mentally handicappid people 
who sometimes were physically unable 
cooperate. Their arms would go limp, Mias 
Simmons said* or she would havi difficulty 
finding the vein* 

Leonard Herr, employee relitioni direc^ 
tor at the hospital, agreed in a telephone intf r^ 
view that Miss Simmons' inability to perforni 
this taskt basic to the temporary lab tichnioian 
position, was the reason for her tirmination. 
The hospital didn't have time to train her, 
Herr emphasized, however, that he did not 
think the hospital staff or MIbb Slmmoni 
mis^presented themielvei when she was hirgd, 

A hospital personnel official even wrote a 
brief "to whom it may concern" littir sa>^ing 
Miss Simmons had donn a satiifactory job. 

"Our signals got crossed," Herriiid, "She 
was really doing what she could do. She was a 
super gal, a good person . , " 

Unfortunately, those attributii haven^t 
allowed her to ^t a job. She said shi cried for 
two days after losing the Catawba job* The job 
interview had been her first since loiing the 
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job in Portiinouth* Bheusi=aany doesn*t get past 
the rajictlon lettf r, 



Most of thoie lettgr^ 
start out with **Thank ym 
Inquiry" and soon eiy "th« 
available" for her, 

"This Is the story IVe I 
graduated/' she said. 



are iimilar. They 
3U for your recent 
ire are no positions 



seen getting sinae I 



She has been fruitrat^^ with the Virginia 
Employment Conimlisiori^ which she realiEes 
has more people than hir fao worry about But 
when a laboratory technician job can^s oten-- 
where it was the VEC «^ould not say— the 
employer would not talk ^irestly with Miss 
Simmons, Through a V WEC mediator, the 
employer said she would bmm bored and under- 
paid because she wasoviraTialified for the job. 



Miss Simmons knew si 
bored or underpaid than si 



r could be no more 
? is noWp 



"If I have to agree to st^^ on the job for two 
years without leaving I wotsld." 



But because she is out of work, she is 
hundreds of dollars past due on her college 
loans. Until she comes up to date, VCU won't 
release her transcripts. That keeps her from 
any further education. 

The dilemma is even more frustrating 
than the old refrain she has been introduced to 
recently* "you need experience to get a job but 
you can't get experience without a job," 

So she continues looking for jobs— by her- 
selt She said she can't afford the fees at 
employment agencies. 

She has applied for jobs outside her field, 
but has found hsr lack of typing skill to be an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

She shows her resume and her rejection 
letters, "I did what they told you do do in 
schooh" It hasn't been enough. 

She knows she is not the only one out of 
work. But every time she hears of somebody 
being hired, especially when It is with a com- 
pany where she has an application, she won- 
ders why it isn't her. 



It would help if shecouBd get certified as a 
medical technician througfc one of Roanoke's 
hospitals' programs. Becai»Be of her previous 
degree, it pFobably would ttake only 10 or 12 
months, she said, 

(Ripririwad with the permiisfon of the Romnoke Timea dl World'News,) 



Stephanie Simmons has m'&/ come to see you. Her questions are as follows: 

1, What resourcis d© you suggest I use to help me get a job? 

2, What agenclis or o*4)ntacts do you sugg^t? Explain, 

a. Can you work within -me over the next 2 to 4 weeks to locate suitable employment? 

Write up a case anslyiis an^ conceptual iiation with one to four career counseling phases and note 
appropriate labor market iraformation and other resources you would use. 



Note, Appendix F, **Ketwefklnit 
rials to lndividual§» agendii,dron 



sources for Estoblfihing Lines of Communicatlonr providei specific reference mate- 
animations that prDvide key rnformation resources fiferanced In this chapter. 
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DiVELOPlNG A PROFiSSIONAL PUN ACTION 



CHAPTER aOALS 

1. Introduce the concept of a brofaajloil plan of astion, 

2, Illustrate some opportunities tor counselor proftrailonal development* 
8, lUustrata sonii opportuniti%i for coynielor iuformiatfon development 
4, Illustrate some opportunitieg for counBslor comraunity development 



HiaHLIQHTS 

• Professfonal Development-»netv^orig, mentorimi, eareer rwesouree centers 

• Information Devalopment--l0eal efliployer eontdttti, apprentBceship surveys, small busi- 
nass Burveys 

• Community Divalopment--Qont&fttMonferene:^, committees 
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Introduetlon 



Probably the most important thing a counselor in a new assignment can do Is develop a pro- 
fessional plan of action. The preiervice aspects of counselor education usually involve a busy, 
demanding, and rapid period of learning. For most people it is a period of high excitement 
because it means finding out so many ways to be an effective counselor. The challenge of the 
future IS to maintain that same excitoment and learning on the job. One way to do that is to leave 
nothing to chance, to go to a new assignment with your own ideas about what you feel you need to 
do to keep yourself up to date. Do not expect supervisors and co-workers to assume responsibility 
for your growth and development; in the final analysis, you are the only one responsible for your 
professional progress. 

Any plan of action must have (1) a strong organization of ideas. (2) a set of goals and objee- 
tives, (3) a set of priorities for the goals and objectives, and (4) a set of time lines with periodic 
reevaluation built in. This chapter offers some guidelines to assist you in establishing your own 
professional plan of action. Your personal education and work experience may suggest some modi- 
fications, so use these guidelines as a point of departure. A workable plan should be built around 
three main areas: 

• Professional development 

• Information development 

• Community development 

In practice, all three of these areas tend to blend together at times. For example, working 
with a group of cjvic club members may initially lead to community development, but may ulti- 
mately le^d to information development and, in some fortunate cases, to establishing a strong 
relationship with a businessparson who may serve as a mentor for your own professional develop- 
ment. The separation into categories is made more for clarity of ideas than to suggest they will bi 
this distinct m day-to-day activities. But there shouia be action on all three fronts, and these 
actions need to be based on a plan that has established priorities, time lines, and periodic 
evaluation. 



Professional Development 

The objective of professional development is to establish and maintain a hfgh degree of profes- 
sional involvement and responsibility. Though most professional organlEations make It easy to 
join. It IS better not to wait for an invitation but rather to show your initiative by Joining without 
being asked. If you have been a student member of national/stato/local organizations, it should be 
relatively easy to shift, your membership over to regular status as a full-time counselor. If you 
have not joined such an organization, start by writing to the American Association for Counseling 
and Development (AACD) (6999 Stevenson Ave., Alexandria, VA 22804) and/or the American 
Vocational Association (AVA)(2020 14th Street, Arlington, VA 22201). Ask for full details on 
membership and the name and address of the state branch of AACD or AVA in your area. 

It is important to select the divisions of AACD and AVA that best meet your Interest and job 
setting. The divriions are as follows.' 

• American College Personnel Association 

• Association for Counselor Education and Supervision 
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• National Career Development Aseociation (formerly the National Vocational Guidance 
Association) 

• Association for Humanistic Education and Development 

• American School Counselor Association 

• American Rehabilitation Counseling Association 

• AsTOciation for Me^urement and Evaluation in Counseling and Development 

• National Employment Counselors Association 

• Association for Multi-Cultural Counseling and Development (formerly the Association for 
Non= White Concerns in Personnel and Guidance) 

• Association for Religious and Value lisues in Counseling 

• Association for Specialists in Group Work 
® Public Offender Counselors Association 

^ American Mental Health Counselors Association 

• Military Educators and Counselors Assoeiation 

For the American Vocational Association, the appropriate membership m the Guidance Divi- 
sion. The same divisions should be available in most states. Local chapters normally combine all 
interest areas, except In large metropolitan centers, where separate local divisions may exist 

Appendix C, "Vocational/Caraer Counseling Competenci^/' will help to identify the most 
critical competencies needed by professional counselors as suggested by the former National 
Vocational Guidance Assoeiationp 



Taski 

Join and b#€om# aellve In the Afntrlean AssoelatlQn for Caunsellng and Development (AACD) 
or the Amerlean Voeatlonal Atsoolatlon (AVA) and appropriate divisions. 

Join and beoome active In the state branch of AACD, AVA, and appropriate divisions. 

Join and beaome aetlve in your nearest local dhapter of AACD or AVA state branah. 

From these actions you should receive a steady supply of timely ideas in Journals and newslet- 
ters. In addition, local, stete, and national professional associations all hold regular meetings you 
should attend* If you want additional labor market information, you may want to subscribe to the 
Ocaupational Outlook Quarterly and/or the Monthly Labor Review from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. 



Task 2 

Qet on mailing llsts^free and subsorfptlon. The pace of change is moving so fast that you 
must keep up or you will find that you are dropping behind. One w^ to keep up is to sign up for 
relevant newsletters and news releases puM'lished by local, state, and national ^sociations und 
organizations, such as the National Alliance of Business and the U,S, Department of Labor, or 
subscribe to newsletters such as those published by Chronicle Guidance Publications (Moravia, 
NY) or Garrett Park Press (Garrttt Park, MD), 
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Tasks 



Istabllih a network of trusted professional eolieagues. One of the advantages of joining pro- 
fessional organizations is meeting professional co-worksrs. Find out which ones have similar 
interests and work settings to yours. Set up a regular time for discussions and maybe a meal 
together before or after meeting. You should also collect directories of profeisional associates so 
you can reach them as needed. Most profrasionals work most effectively through consultation and 
communication. Get your network started early. 



Task 4 



Establish a mentoring r«lationshlp witli one or more respected people In your area. This is a 
more selective form of networking. It means building- an ongoing relationship with a professional 
person(s) who can help you grow. This ought to be someone you respect and wish to emulate. It 
should be someone you feel you can contact if a situation comes up in which you need assistance 
Otherwise, you may want to keep up with a mentor on a regular basis through professional or per- 
sonal meetings, correspondence, and phone calls. A mentor may be a former professor, a supervi- 
sor, or a veteran counselor from whom you can learn and grow. It should be a person willing to 
share his or her time and talent with you. 



Tasks 

establish or rejuvenate a eareer resouree center (CRC). There are plenty of useful suggestions 
around on how CRCs ought to be operated. Three key suggestions are as follows- 

• Give the CRC a multimedia approach— use films, fllmstrips, records, tapes, pictures, 
videotapes, microcompi ars, microfiche, and so forth. 

• Make it bright and lively— keep the tone attractive and inviting, use colorful bulletin 
boards, charts, posters, and the like. 

• Make it timely and up to date-be sure old material (over 8 years old) is discarded and 
current content is plain to see. 

uoiS .^^P«fi ^ r This list, originally compiled in 1983, will need to be 

updated annually and fresh resources brought in. 



Sources Used Most Often 

• Brownstone, D.M., Hawes, G.R., Brownstone, D.L., & Siegel, W.L. (1980). The complete 

career guide. New York- Simon and Schuster. 

• Colgate, C. (Ed.). (1983). National trade and profeaawncd aasooiationa of the United States 

(17th ed.). Washington, DC: Columbia Books. 

• Directory ofcoumeling services (1981-1982 ed.). (1981). Falls Church, VA- International 

Association of Counseling Services Inc. 

• Feingold, N.S., & Felngold, M. (1982). Scholarahipsjellowahips, and loans (Vol 8 ) 

Arlington, VA: Bellman Publishing Co. 
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• Hegener, K*C. (Ed,). (1982). Peterson's annual guide to undergraduate study^lBSS. 

Princetoni NJ: Peterion's Guides. 

• Hopke, W.E, (Ed.) (1981). Encyclopedia of careers (Vols. 1-2). Chicago, IL: J.G. Ferguson 

Publishing Co. 

• Index of majors 1982-8$ (5th ed.). (1982). New York: College Entrance Examination 

Board. 

• Johnson, M. (Ed.). (1981). ^4 directory of vocatimiaUtechnlcal schools and imtitutm in the 

U.S.A. Mankato, MN: Minnesota Scholarly Press, Inc. 

• Lovejoy, C.E. (1980). Lovejoy'B prep and private school guide, (5th ed.). Nrw York^ Simon 

and Schuster. 

• Lovejoy, C.E. (1981). L^vejoy's college guide (15th ed.). New York* Simon and Schuster. 

• Lovejoy, C.E. (1982). Lovejoy*s career and vocational school guide. (6th ed.). New York: 

Simon and Schuster. 

• Matheson, M. (Ed.). (1988). Thj college handbook 1983^ (21it ed.). New York: College 

Entrance Examination Board, 

• The college blue hook (Vols. 1-5) (18th ed.). New York: MacMllIan Information. 

• U.S, Department of Labor. (1977), Dictionary of occupational titles (4th ed.). W^hlngton, 

DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

• U»S. Department of Labor. (1979). Directory for reaching minority and women's ^oups. 

Waihingtoni DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

• U.S. Department of Labor, (1979). Exploring careers. Washington, DC: U.S.Government 

Printing Office. 

• U.S. Department of Labor, (1979). Health aareers guidebook. (4th ed.), Washington* DC: 

U.S. Government Printing Office. 

• U.S. Department of Labor. (1980). Merchandising your Job talents. Washington, DC* U.S. 

Government Printing Office. 

• U,S, Department of Labor. (1982). Occupational outlook handbook, 2982-8S edition. 

Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

• Wright* J*W, (1982). The American almanac of Jobs and salaries. New York: Avon 

Publishers, 



Secondary Seurces 

• Allied health education directory, (1980). (9th ed.). Monroe, WL* American Medical 

Association. 

• Betterton, D. (1979). How to pay for college. Princeton, NJ: Peterson's Guide. 

• Boss, M.M. (Ed,), (1981), The directory of special opportun it ies for women. Garrett Park, 

MD: Garrett Park Press, 

• Career guide to professional associations: A directory of organ izatims by oceapational 

field. (2nd ed.). (1980), Cranston, EI: Carroll Press. 

• Christian, M.T., & Swann, R.N^ (1980). Financial aid for minorities in education. Garrett 

Park, MD: Garrett Park Press. 
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Chronicle annual vocational school manuaL (1983), Moravia. NY: Chronicle GuidanGe 
Publications. 

Chronicle student aid annmL (1981). Moravia. NY: Chronicle Guidance Publications. 

Cole, K.W, (Ed.), (1978)* Minority organizations: A national directory. Garrett Park, MD: 
Garrett Park Press* 

Cooperative education opportunities offered by the Federal Govemment. (2nd ad.), (1981)* 
Alexandria, VA: Octameron Asaoaiates Inc** 

Dickenson, N„ & Swann, R*N* (1980). Financial aid for minorities in law Garrett Park. 
MDi Garrett Park Press* 

Fermoselle, R* (1980), Energy occupations in demand. Arlington, VA: International and 
Pan-American* 

Financial aid counseling. (1981), Alexandria. VA* Octameron Press. 

40 million Americana in career transition: The need for ir^ormation. (1978), New York: 
College Entrance Exam Board* 

Higher education directory, 1983. (1983)* Waihington. DC: Higher Education PubHcations 
Inc. 

Hunter, J.N* (Ed,). (1982). The independmit study Malogue. Princeton. NJ* Peterson's 
Guides* 

John^n, W,L, (1980), Dire^ory of special programs for minority group memhers: Career 
in/ormation services, employment skills hanks, financial aid sources. (3rd ed ) 
Garrett Park, MD: Garrett Park Press. 

Kocher, E. (1979). International johs: Where they are, how to get them. Reading. MA: 
Addfson-Wesley Publiihing* 

Leider, K. (1982), TheA's andB's of academic scholarsh ips (4th ed,), Alexandria. VA: 
Octameron Associates Inc. 

Leider, R. (1982)* College grants from Uncle Sam 1981'8S: Am I eligihle^andfor how 
mmhf (2nd ed*), Alexandria, VA: Octameron Associates Inc. 

Leider. R. (1982). College loans from Unele Sam, 19S$'84. Alexandria, VA: Octameron 
Associates Inc* 

Leider, R, (1982), Cooperative education opportunities offered by the Federal Government: 
Sponsors, occupational fields, and pcurticipating Colleges (8rd ed.)* Alexandria, VA: 
Octameron Associates Inc, 

Malnig. L.R., & Marrow, SJL,. (1976). What can Ida with a major in... ? Jersey City, NJ: 
Saint Peter^s College Press* 

Need a Lift? (33rd ed.) (1983), Indianapolis, IN: The American Legion Education Pro- 
gram, Americanism and Children Youth Division, 

U,S, Department of Education. (1982). A student consumer's guide: Five Federal financial 
aid programs, 1982-8$ (available from Bureau of Student Financial Assistance, P.O 
Box 84, Washington, DC 20044). 

Waelde, D._(1980), How to g^ a Federal joh and advance (4th ed,)* Washington, DC: Fed- 
help Fublications, 

Zehring, J.W, (1980)* Careers in state and local government Garrett Park. MD: Garrett 
Park Presi. 
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other Ustful SoyrQei 

Purchase these if you still have money available. 

• BoUes, (19S2). What color is your parachute? Berkeley, CAi Ten Speed Preis, 

• Consollo^, P, (Ed.). (1981)* Who offerB part-time degree programs? Princeton, NJi 

Petarton's Guides. 

• Eisenberg, G.G. (1982), L&aming vocations, (3rd ed,)* Prinaeton, NJ: Peterson's 

Guide. 

• Fox, M.R. (1979). Put your degree to work. New York: N,W. Norton. 

• Jackson, T,, & M^leas, D. (1981). The hidden job market for the 808. New York- 

Times Books. 

« Krannfch, E.L., & Banis, W J. (1981). Moving out of educaiicm. Chesapeake, VAi Pro- 
gresiive Concepts Inc. 

• Munschauer, J.L. (1981). JobBfor Engiish majors and other smart p&ople, Princeton, 

NJ^ Peterson's Guides. 

• Negener, K.C., Butt, M.G., & Laity, J. (1981). Peter&on*8 annual guides to graduate 

study, Princeton, NJ: Peterson's Guides. 



Useful Lists 

These lists contain useful charts, addresses, and phone nunnbers for your career resource 
center. 

• Adult education service directors In your state 

• Area vocational-technical centers in your state 

• Association of private career schools In your stete 

• Departnient of rehabilitative services in your state 

s Directoiir of Federal Per^nnel Offices, Office of Personnel Management, 
Washington, DC 20415 

• Federal Work-Study Loans and Grants, 800-638-6700 toIWree number 
^ Information and referral cienters In your state 

• Directoiy of financial aid cpportunlties in your state 

• Military service toll-free recruitment numbers: 
—Navy 800-638-5980 

—Army 800-872-2769 
—Marines 800-662-9548 
—Air Force 800-581-5826 
—Coast Guard 800-424-8883 

• Directory of Accredited Home Study Schools, National Home Study Council, 1601 

18th St., NW, W^hington, DC 20009 



• Training Opportunities in Job Cofps, U.S. Department of Labor, Emplovment and 

Training Administration, V/ashington, DC 20213 

• Employment commission offices in your state 

• General education development testing program in your stata 

Informatlsn Development 

The idea is to develop good information mainly for the people whom you serve-students, 
ehenta. and others. A secondary benefit may be to aid yourself by fining more understanding 
ataut career information m the process. The goal is not for you to try to become a labor market 
mformation (LMI) expert but to learn about the local community from an LMI perspective 
Remember, ym cannot do all of these things at the same time. Find out what type of information 
your clients need the most. Decida which tasks are most important, and atfd some ideas of your 
own— dut get started by setting some priorities for years one, two, and three. 



Taikl 



i,it„»1,^« n« •mploye™. This is an excellent way to get an overview of the local employment 

° «f 5^°" ''"'"'^ ^^""^ 'dea of area job opportunities. Then, once 

in,nt?J '"a ^^"f f* °' ^ ""^"^ counselors as possible, you can contact more 

tw ' -f source of assistance may be a university business industry praetlcum 

that might permit you and your fellow counselors to earn graduate credit under appropriate 
«f J««r"" -i mre comprehensive enough, the results may be worth putting together 

w^^* employers. Funding may be available through a local service or civic club. Be 
sure to ask them for some community support. Keep in mind this series of contacts is only a sup- 
t^^^^^ ^"^^ information. Build on that base in an effort to personalize 
s™ ^f,-S ™!i*'^f'°^J"- ^ Marm^ contact so do not try to make it a scientific 

some ^wiU and »ther mformation through area employer contacts. The divi- 
cends will pay ofr handsomely. 

You should make a balanced study of the major types of employers in your employment 
region. In most c^as, this would involve the following job settings: 

• A major health care facility 

• A major retail distribution facility 

• A major food and lodging facility 

• A major manufacturing facility 

• A major banking facility 

• A local and/or state government facility 

conditions may surest other major employers in your areas, such as an iiisurance com- 
pany. If time and personnel are available, cover the second or third m^or employers in each 
wmprehensive study should have 30 to 50 places of employment to provide a proper 
overview. The study should be updated every 2 to 3 years to ensure current information. Be sure to 
""ustrations of the concepts brought out in chapter 2, such as internal/external 
labor markets, supply/demand of workers, and so forth. 
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There are numerous ways to organiie your employer contacti study. Try to collect the data in 
such a standardized way that they can be easily put in a compilation, such as a "Local Job Guide." 
A suggeated format for collecting information on each employer is given in Figiire 6-1, 

Tasks 

Identify ioeal leisure aollvltles (Little Leagues, Little Theater, ete,). Many people will explore 
work poisibilitiea through leisure. As an effective counselor, you need to know what local leisure 
opportunities are available so that your clients can explore both work and leisure options in their 
career development. Often a skill developed in a leisure activity can lead to full-time employment. 
Consider the case of the factoiy worker who learned upholstery in his/her leisure time from the 
local recreation department and opened up a shop In his/her basement when his/her employer 
shut down the factory. Or a high school student who learns bicycle repair in a local adult educa- 
tion night cl^s and opens up a small repair business following graduation. People need to know 
more about the work/leisure connection. You can help by creating a "local leisure file" that is 
timely and comprehensive. Many localities have conducted leisure fairs, where they bring in area 
craftspeople and others to model the ways people are putting their leisure to work. 



Tasks 

Develop eharts ©f loeal aoeypatlons (pl^tureSp slDriet). An outgrowth of the locr nh survey 
may be to develop one or more charts featuring local employers or local occupations. This also can 
be done with pictures and brief Job d^criptioni to be posted In prominent public locations, such as 
at shopping centers. You may want to feature young workers In entry positions and call the series 
"Waco at Work" or "Wilmington at Work" or the like. This provide a good visual means of high- 
lighting local Jobs and employers. 



Task 4 

father loeal wage and salanf Information. Many young people simply do not know what 
workers make on the Job, Help them by collecting and diisemlnatlng information you have on 
wag^ and salaries. You should try to get this from state or local source. If not* you may have to 
draw it from your local job survey. Another approach may be to turn to a business cla^s to collect 
the data as a project- A local civic Or service club may also be willing to help. 



Tasks 

establish profllf s of reoent graduates or vooatlona! blograpliles. This Is an excellent way to 
bring out the "psychosocial" aspects of work. Make LMI come alive through people activities. 
What is it like to be a secretary? What about a data entry operator? What about a truck driver? 
Tell the story to your clients through words, pictures, or audiotapes of what occupations are like 
and what people do on the job. Put the information out where it is readily available In the CRC. 
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Leeal empfay@r Contagt Form 

Name of FaQfljty and Addreii: 



Name of ContaGt Perion: 
Position and Title: 
Total Number of Employees: _ 
Qeneral Types of Employees: ^ 



Enti7 Jobs for High School Graduates and Numbmn 



Entry Jobs for Community Coifag# Graduates and Numbi 



Entry Jabs for Four-year College Graduates and Numbers 



Employment Needs over Next 12 Months: 



Employment Needs over Next 5 to 10 Yean 



Igure Suggested form for local employer contacts 

SOS 



Jobs for Handicapped Workers: 



General Working Conditions: _ 



InsarvlQe Training Programs: 



Opportunitlas for Advanoemant: _ 



Salary Ranges for Entry Workers: 
Fringe Benefits: 



Additional Comments: _ 



Figure 6-1. Suggested form for local employer contacts (eontmued}« 
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Task 6 



ti^n ^fl u " MP-nded Job. In your area. Some type of regular communica- 

^on w,th colleagues and const.tuenta can help them to know what you are doinfand SowS can 
use the mformation. You can use your local job survey to furnish copy for several newsletters 
Other parts of your plan of action, such as reading outside newslettirs or drawing u^n*^ open- 
.n» surveys, can contribute to your newslettar. Be sure to keep the content light. br^S^ and 
attractive to readers and suitable for photocopying to put on bulletin boards 



Task? 



to a morf?n rtt^flf f ^ turvey This also may spin off from your local job survey and lead 
infLma^inrS area apprenticeship opportunities. If you have a local apprenticeship 

information center or council, it may already have the information or may have p«ple who caS 
assist you m gathering the data. You should survey to locate major appreShKaHable by 
us ng a modification of the local job contact format (Figure 6-lMf apprenticeships are not a^^^^ 

^f' '"'^"^ '""^ °n-the^ob.training opportunities Ch^^^^Sn^s a^e an 
attractive way to communicate your findings. i-mrw *re an 



Tasks 



^^"^"^ ■ of part.tlm@ and moenllghling Jobs In your area. For a variety of reasons 

some people prefer to work part-time. Sometime they want to work full-tJme buUannot S 
such employment. Others have full-time Jobs but want additional income or «cp^rS iSt 
^^^^^u^ people coking for part-time jobs. Good local surveys of this tyjS^S hard to ffnd 

t^o^ iTwiuW o^Tt'^f hf * "!"*'"'^ ^ a'Tmmunhy e^nVribu- 

S;iir ' ^ ' «°""««>0'"' >" * Strong position of directing a worthwhile data-gathering 



activity 
Task 9 



w»i eharts on Jobs In your area for the year 2000. This could be an objective outeome of a 

Vl^"^ T 2000." which is also suggested under tl^e commuSydevef. 

opment section of this chapter. This focus would give some eoncretoness to the conference It 
would provide a way of visually forecasting how the job outlook in your area St be the same or 

S whethS mo'/'^' ^^T' ^ t° Points a«.oss. lo^- 

sider whether most new job openings will come about through replacements or creation of new 



Task 10 



ft, ♦^^"*ffu'"'*" ^H*'""*** In *h« ■rM-those wm less than 2S to SO employees Here is a task 

S or larger. In today's economy, many small businesses are growing faster than 
S^n nf^' °" '^*'** ' - happening In your area with jobs in small business. Start out with a 
fS^r^^!^]^^ automobile dea^rs. drug stores, plumbing shops. eleSricS^ 
started ^ needed modification to get 
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Commynity Development 



In this effort, it is vital to get out of your off is€ and get to know people and organizations in 
your community. This may be done thrc^ugh a variety of contacts. You may have some Ideas of 
your own, but here are ^me possible t^ks to consider and prioritize over a 3-year plan. 



Taski 

Build a file of eontaett in ieeai eivie and mmlQm groups, sugh as Women's Nttwork, LlonSp 
iCIwanIs, Olvltan, Optimist, Rotary, JayoeeSp and so forth. There may be a host of other organiza= 
tions In your locality that quickly come to mind, but thoie just mentioned will get you started on 
building this file. An or^nization such as the Rotary InteFnational has well over 1 million 
members and has vocational service as one of its main objectives. In addition to helping furnish 
contact people for arranging business=industry touri, ^tary members often volunteer to ipeak to 
those interested in their CKCupations. They may be willing to assist in setting up a speaker*s 
bureau for your use. 



Task a 

istabilsh plans for various periods of eareer emphasis throughout the yean It is imperative to 
keep the public informed about your work. It is alio important to let your clients know what you 
are doing and that you feel your planning is relevant to them. One way to do this is through var- 
ious periods of career emphasis. Two example of times to do this are (1) National Career Guid- 
ance Week, usually in early November, sponsored by the National Career Development Associa- 
tion (a division of AACD); and (2) National Vocational Education Week, usaally in February, 
sponsored by the American Vocational Association. 



Tasks 

Organize a loeal conferenae on "Work (Jobs) in the Year iOSO." Many people are concerned 
about all aspects of the future. In many ways we live in a future-oriented society. One way to cap- 
ture much of that interest is to organize a ImsI conference on "Work in the Year 2000/' You may 
want to join the World Future Society or one of ite many local chapters to get some background 
material and provide some assistance with conference details. Get some of the local civic, service, 
and government groups involved, too. If the conference goes well, give some thought to publishing 
the proceedings, or at least a summary. Invite the local press and media to attend. 



Task 4 

Make oontaot with your state ooeypatlonal information ooordlnatlng oommlttee, state 
employment seourity ageneless and state rehabilitative serviOM ageney. Make sure you get In 
touch with at least these three stete agencies. They probably publish (free) newsletters and send 
out news releases that will be invaluable to you and your clients. Further, the various groups may 
have state or local conferences and meetings that would be informative for you to attend. All three 
of these groups generate numerous kinds of LMI that you will want to have readily available. 
These contacts should extend to a variety of special needs groups with whom you work. 
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Tasks 



eatabllsh an advisory eomminM for yeur work ••tting. One of the moit effective ways of build 
t^wTth V P™F*P incite community p«ople to serve on an adviMir commit- 

toe w,th you. You can work with local groups, such m the J^cees. Chamber of CommeTce. and 
?wif ^ dl*®'''"'"^ ""e potontlally good candidates. The advi^ry group 

wh« !fn^«f* f ^^^'^ °' ^''o have an inter^t In what you are dolnff and 

who w,U strive to w that you receive as much support as possible to improve your services. Regu- 
l^w ?^ "5" ^ planned (e.y.. quarterly, bimonthly, or monthly). Have some responsible 

tasks hned up for your council. They will know very quickly if they are not being taken wriously. 

Oatting Startsd 

The suggestions in this chapter should provide you with some ideas on what to put into your 
«f Th.V^r; ^°f' «Y carefully once you establish yourself on the job as a career counsel- 
or. There is st 11 as much or more to be learned than what you have learned so far. Putting your 
^f^sional plan of action into operation will go a long w^ toward the goal of continuing your 
education as a skilled career counselor. Figures 6-2. 6-3, and 6^ are sample forms for the next 3 
y^ars EOtion piEns. 

o«mS faw^i^''^^ some goals. Devise a time line for completing the goals. Evaluate the out- 
comes fairly and move on to the next year with revisions based on the past year's experience. 
Maybe you will want to keep a 3-year plan of action at all times 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 



6. 



Suggested Aellvllles 

Arrange a discussion group on the pros and cons of mentoring and networking. 
S^y^ o^^nS?'''""'''' '* ^"^^ ^'"'^'^ ^^^^ 'he same 

Inquire of at least five local organiiations or agencies about local job studies. 

Visit a career rraource center. Evaluate the local nature of the resources. How much of a 
multimedia approach IS being used? 

plan rflJor' ^^-^^ «* 

^^r^^^^yf action plan for the next 12 months as well as projected plans for 
the second and third yeari. Use the forms on the following three pages. 
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FmtT YEAR PLAN OF ACTION FOR 












Prafesslanal Devtlopment 

Tims LInM 




Evaluation 
Degree of Aoeompllshinent 


Task 1 


1 

Lo 




3 


4 


S 
HI 


] Task 2 


1 

Lo 




3 


4 


S 
HI 


Task 3 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


5 
HI 


Information Development 

Tifne Lin@3 




Evaluation 
Degree of Aeaompllshment 


Task 1 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


a 

Hi 


Task a 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


5 
HI 


Task 3 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


5 
HI 


Task 4 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


5 
Hi 


Task S 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


a 

Hi 


Oommunity Oevelopment 

T iitie Lines 


Ivaluatlon 
Degree of Aeeompllshnient 




Task 1 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


a 

HI 


Task a 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


a 

Hi 


Task 3 


1 

Lo 


2 


3 


4 


a 

HI 


Overall Evaluation of First Year Professional Plan of Action 

























Figure i-2. 1'^lrst year professional action plan form. 
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SECOND Yf AR PLAN OP ACTION FOR 








Prgfssslonal 0«velspm«nt 










1 inis bins? 






Sfvaluatlen 






Degree of Aeeomplishment 


Task 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






HI 


Task 2 


1 


2 


3 


4 6 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 3 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






HI 


information DevQiopmsnt 
















Evaluation 




Tims Unem 


D«f ree of Aeeompllthmmt 


Task 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 2 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 3 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 4 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 5 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






Hi 


Cominuiiity Dev@lopment 
















Evaluation 




Time Ummm 


Degree of Aeeompllihmant 


Task 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 2 


1 


2 


3 . 


4 5 




Lo 






Hi 


Tasks 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




lo 






Hi 


Overall Evaluation of Second Year Professional Plan 


of Action 









Floure 6-3. Second year professional action plan form. 
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THIRD YEAR PLAN OF ACTION FOR 










Profdftstonal DAvAletsmatil 
















fvaluatlon 




Time Llndt 




DagrM ef AeeompllthmenI 


1 Ban 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 2 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






HI 


Task 3 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






Hi 


Intofffiatlon Davdlopniant 
















ivaluatlon 




Time Lints 




Degree of Aeeonipliihment 


Task 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 










Hi 


TBBk 2 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 










Hi 


Task 3 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




Lo 






HI 


Task 4 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 5 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






Hi 


CoiTiinunltv Ofivdldomeiil 
















Evaluation 




TImt Lines 


Degree of Aeeompllshment 


Task 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 S 




Lo 






Hi 


Tflik2 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




Lo 






Hi 


Task 3 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 




Lo 






HI 


Overall f valuation of Third Year Professional Plan of Aotlon 











Figure 6-4. Third year professional action plan form. 
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Additiondi Labor Market Information Resources 



The resources included in the main body of this text represent a relatively small pi rt of the 
labor market information (LMI) that is available to counselors. The additional items beiow also 
should be reviewed by counselors who are seeking career and occupational information for their 
clients. 



U.S. Bureau of Labor Statlsties (BLS) Wage Surveys 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics produces wage surveya in the following areas: 

• Industry Wage Surveys^Th^e surveys provide data for selected occupations to repre- 
sent employment In the induitry surveyed, BLS surveys 25 manufacturing and 20 non- 
manufacturing industries accounting for over 22 million employee on a recurring basis, 
Uiually a 5-year cycle* 

• Area Wage Surveys— These surveys provide wage data on occupational categories com- 
mon to a variety of industries In 70 Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSAs), including 
office clerical; electronic data proc^sing, drafting, and industrial nurs^i and mainte- 
nance toolroom, power plant, custodial, and materisl movement Jobs. 

• National Survey of Prof^sional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay— This sur- 
vey provides data on salary levels and distribution in private employment of occupation/ 
work levels selected from accounting, le^l service, personnel management, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, buying, clerical supervisory, drafting, and clerical. 

Wage data in such publications as Empltyyment and EamingB are presented in broad terms of 
industries ratht*r than by specific occupations. This is true in Current Wage Developments and in 
some area wRge surveys. 

Another related resource in this area is called Covered Employment, Wagea, and Contrihu- 
tiom. This re^port, published quarterly in each state, provide a detailed summary of monthly 
employment and wage information for workers covered by state unemployment insurance (UI) 
laws. The data are taken from quarterly reports submitted by individual employees and are part 
of a Federal-state cooperative program commonly called the ES-202 program. 

In addition, a variety of agencies (both ^vernment and nongovernment), professional associa- 
tions, trade groups, and employer groups conduct wage surveys for specific purpose. For exam- 
ple, many employer associations conduct wage surveys as part of the services for their members. 
There normally Is no single inference for obtaining information from this data source. Each group 
should be contacted individually to determine the availability, frequency, and content of wage 
information* Among the organizations that m^ conduct such surveys are the following.* 

• Other Federal agenda (e,g„ U,S, Office of Personnel Management) 

• State health councils and hospital associations 

• As^iations of states, cities, and counties 

• Industry and trade councils and professional associations , 
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• Employers' associations 



U,S, Chamber of Commerce which pubHshes an annual research study dealing with 
employee benefite 



Caunty Builnass Pattarns 

County Buainess Patterns (CBP) is actually a series of publications, including one for the U.S. 
summary, one for the MSAs, and one for each state. Th^ publications present employment and 
payroll statistics by county and by industry for evei^ county, MSA, and state in the nation. Sum- 
mary data are pTOvlded on number of employees for the mid-March pay period, first quarter total 
payroll, total number of establishment, and the number of establishments by employment-size 
class. Data are tabulated by detailed kinds of business b^ed on the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (SIC). 

CBP is useful in determining the industrial composition by SIC and by firm size for industrial 
identification or analysis. It also is used in locating potential industr!^ with expanding' firms or 
payrolls by county. By comparing county information to state or national information, one can 
identify potential industries for placement 

CBP is published by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. The publica- 
tions are available through the U.S- Government Printing Office, Washin^n, DC 20402, Because 
the size of the CBP varies, the cost also is variable. 



Induitiy-^Oeaupatlon Rmploym#nt Matrix 

The national industry-occupation (I-O) matrix is designed to prmluce data on current and pro- 
jected occupational employment by industry. Data in the matrix are compiled primarily from the 
Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, a mail survey deigned to collect current data 
on wage and salaty occupational employment by industry. 

The matrix is actually a table depicting the occupational employment structure of industries. 
For each industry included, the matrix presents the proportion of total employment accounted for 
by each detailed occupation. By transforming rows into columns of the I-O matrix table, it is pos- 
sible to identify how total employment in a specific occupation is distributed by industry. Both the 
I-O matrix and the transposed matrix show the relationship between occupation and industry and, 
at once, show where people work (industry) and what they do (occupation). The Natimal Industry- 
Occupatim Employmmt Matrix doeumenti contain both an I-O matrix and a transposed 
occupation-industry matrix. 

All states develop an industry-occupation matrix for the state. Most stat^ also develop a 
matrix for substate areas, such u metropolitan areas or school planning districts. These matrices 
form the b^is for occupational projections developed by state agencies, usually the Research and 
Analysis Division of the State Employment Security Agency (listed In Appendix P), 

For the counselor, the matrfc^ have two im^rtant usesi (1) the 1-0 matrix illustrates the 
occupational composition of employment within each industry and (2) the transposed matrix illus- 
trates the industrial location of employment for various occupations. If a client is interested in a 
particular industiy» you can use the 1-0 matrix to identify particular wcupations employed within 
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the industry. Conversely, if a client is interested in a particular ocQupation, you can identify the 
different industries where that occupation may be employed. 

The Nationai Industry-Occupatian Matrix (Volumes I and II) is available in several output 
formats from the National Croiiwalk Service Center, Iowa Stata Oceupationa! Information Coor- 
dinating Committee, 526 E. 12th Street, Des Moines, Iowa 50319. Costs vary. 



idueatlon and Training Programs 

The following is a very brief overview of some of the main resources of iriformation on educa= 
tion and training programs and instltiitions. Although there are other sources, these appear to be 
relevant to counselor needs and intereits. 

The most important program resources are as follows: 

• Vocational Education Data System (VEDS)— This s^tem provides data on the vocational 
education programs offered at public high schools, area vocational schools or centers, and 
community colleges* 

• The pirectory of Poatsecondary Schools with Occupational Programs^ThiB document is 
published biannually by the National Center for Education Statistics. It contains ail 
known public and private schools that offer occupational programs at less than the bacca- 
laureate level. 

• School catalogs and pamphlets— Although there is no uniformity In content, these mate- 
rials are obtained directly from the providers and thus represent a unique source of 
information* 

9 Comprehensive 5-year state plans— These plans are prepared for vocational education, 
vocationaj rehabilitative services, and special education programs that receive Federal 
funding. The plans normally are available from each state department of education. 

• Job Corps— This Federal program publishes pamphlets that describe the available train- 
ing programs. 

The most significant primary source of information on Institutions, the school catalog, pro- 
vides a wide range of information on tuition, courses, and requirements. In addition, state 
departmente of education usually publish lists of the public schools, vocational-technical schools, 
community colleges, state college, and universities. Also, the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics (NCES) publishes detailed national directories, such as the Education Directory, Colleges 
and Universities. One of the most useful publications by the NCES is The Condition ^Education. 
It Is a statistical report, published annually, that is loaded with charts and graphs on elementary 
and secondary education, higher education, vwational and adult education, and teacher prepara- 
tion. Other relevant information is published by proprietary organlEations, such as Lavejoy's 
Guide to Colleges and Universities and Barron's Guide to College and Universities, 
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athar LMI Praduets 



Sevtral other valuable LMI products are dtscribed briefly below. 

Cunmnt oceupatlonal employment 

Cyrrtnl Popylatidn lurvey. The Current Popuiation Survey (CPS) collects data on economic 
and social characteriitics of perMns who are working (employed), looking for work (unempJoyed). 
and not in the labor force. Sptcifically, it collects and reports information on work leheduto; 
work experieiide- national, state, and local earnfngi; and overtime hours and premium pay. The 
CPS also aoUects data on per^nal characteriities of workers, such as age, sex, race, national 
origm, educational attainment, marital status, and family charaeteristlcs. In addition, it collects 
information each month on the distribution of workers by oeeupations and industries and by the 
number of hours worked during the survey week. The BLS publishes national occupational infor- 
mation from CPS data in Employmmt and Earnings and publishes state and Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area (MSA) data in Geographic Prof He of Employment and UnemploymenL 

Currtnt unemployment by oeeupation 

Unemployment Insuranee (Ul) system. Statistics drawn from the payment of UI benefits pro» 
vide useful information on the number of unemployed persons by industry, occupation, and loca- 
tion. Statistical summaries are published by the U.S. Department of I^bor in Unemployment 
Insurance Statiatica, 

eyrrent Population Survey (CPS). The CPS also Is a source of frequently updated data on 
unemployment and employment by occupation. The BLS publishes monthly national estimates of 
unemployment and employment for major oceupatlonal groups. 

Job vaeaneles 

employment Senlge operations. The Employment Service offers extensive Information on 
present Job openings. Several reporting systems provide relevant data. 

State employment security agencies (SESAs) may prepare monthly and quarterly statistical 
reports summarizing nonagrieultural job openings by DOT code, local office, and sometimes by 
the Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA), They also Indicate how long the job has been open, 

Q^l'^®^'^ estimates of future Job openings by occupation are published regularly 

by SESAs. The data normally are provided on an average annual basis covering a specified time 
I^riod, The estimates of average annual job openings by occupation usually are presented under 
the following toble heading In SESA publications: Opening Due to Growth, Openings Due to 
Separations, and Total Average Annual Job Openings. 

Labor forest employmenti and unemployment trends 

Current Population Survey (CPS). The CPS also provides data on such personal characteris- 
tics as age, sex, educational attainment, marital status, race, and family status. It provides esti- 



mates of personi In the mt^m force, their distribution by state and mitPopoh'taii ares, and their 
industry and owupation/etii^iloyment attachment. 



Currint imploynitiil StMtlslles (CES) program. This program pyblishts a l^rge number of 
itriei on employment wtW sng hours, and earnings by industry detail. Bach siMies is broken 
down by total imployinfnt, »!ionsupervisory work employment, women employ average hourly 
earning, avenge w%fkly b@^*uri, and average weekly overtime hours. 

Smploymint, Wagti, %nMl Centributlont, Ei-iQi. Contributions Tix Syittin^i, The ES-202 is a 
quarterly report that provid^^s summary information by state, county, ind M^tr^opolitan Statisti- 
cal Area (MSA)of arriploy^^ent and wag^ paid in covered employniintby indu^^try, 

Loral •r#i mmp\Qyn\§ffm%i statlstiM (LAUS). Estimate of the totil number oof unemployed, 
total Uneniploymintp and the ^ unemployment rate are provided through thii pro^^am. 

Several LMI publieationsms provide analyses of labor force, employmint* ^nd unemployment 
trends. These publication^, d»l#veloped by some of the research and statistics ujiitis of thfe state 
employment secupity awn^ia^ (SESAs) or by the BLS^ include the following^ 

• Labor market inforrrmiiation newsletters— published by SESAs 

« Annual planniii^ in^tformation— publiihed by SESAs for planniri 

• Labor market riVie\^ws— published annually by many SESAs, thgse pubol ications repre- 
sent the most compf*^ehensive ones in state LMI programs 

• Direetoriei of labor m market Information— published by the SESAa 

• Affirmitiva AQtiori iBnformation--published by the SESAs; providigs L^*! I for Federal 
contraetors for th%Jr * affirmative action progr'^ms 
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APPENDIX & 



GUiDELINiS FOR THE PRBPAFIATION 

AND eVALUATlON OP 
CAREER INPORMATION LlTER/TURE 



Guidelines for the Preparation 
and Evaluation of Career 
■nformation Literature 

CopyHtWAACD. Reprinted with permissfon. No further reproduction authorized without written 
pe^rniiiiciiof AACD, 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 



WheHe GtijdalineH are duHigned to \m uned by both the publishers 
^nd the ccm.sumat^ of career inronnution literature. BecEUse career 
Istarature in often an individuars initial (and sometimes only) expo- 
st:«re to a specific occupation or occupational field, it is veiy impor- 
t^ant that this informatinn be accurately and comprehensively con- 
v^ieyed to the user. The Gugdelines represent the National Voca- 
tsonal Guidance Association'i (NVGA) views of what constitutes 
^ood career literature. The Association encourages the Guidelines' 
it_^e by publishers to ensure quality control in their publications and 
b*3^ those who select and use career litemture to ensure maximum 
v^^ue from their purchases. 

In addition to their evaluative use on the local level, these 
r^^uidelines also form the basis for the ratings of current career Iitera^ 
h^re by the Career Information Review Seivice of NVGA. These 
ratings appear in each issue of The VocQHonal Guidance Quatierly 
to assist professionals in their selection of quality career informa- 
tt^on literature. 



GSNERAL GUIDELINES 

T^his section discusses items that are elated to the general pjepara= 
t'*^^n and presentation of career literature. 



T^ese guidelines are a revision of the NVGA guidelines for career 
li^^rature published in 1971. This revision was prepared under the 
dimnBction of James Calliotte^ Old Dominion University, Norfolk, 
^^^S^tte (CIRS Chairperson) with the assistance of the Career In- 
formation Review Service Committee of the National Vocational 
G%^idance Association* 



ioUMJ: ^itasl Vi^ational Guidanee Association. (June 1980). OuideUnesforthepreparathn and 
valu^im mrw .^Wormation Uterature. Vocational Guidance ^arterly, 28. 291-296. 
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1. Accuracy of Infomiation 

liifemnaHoii i^huuld be ucc*unitt* and fVut* from diHtcjrtiun uauHed by 
Kt*lKserving biuH cirdatud reKouruuH. Iiiiumuiticm ,shnidd be Htcured 
Inmi iind/nr ruviuwc'd by knowled«uable Sicniices within the occu- 
pation, careur field, or industry. Data Huch as earnings and em- 
ploynient projectionH should be baned on currenti reliable, and 
comprehensive research. 

2. Fofmat 

The infomiation should be conveyed in a clear, c^incise, and inter- 
esting nmnner. Although infonnation from the Content Guidelines 
.should appear in all publications, publishers are enc^niraged to vary 
the manner of presuntation for the sake of stinndation and appeal. 

3. Vocahulafy 

The vocabulary level of the infonnation should be appropriate to 
the target group. Career jnfbnnation is used by people of varying 
age and ability levels. Infonnation designed for a specif le age range 
should be clearly identified as such. Information designed for 
broader use should be comprehensible to younger persons but suit- 
able In style for adults. Technical terminology or Jargon pertinent to 
the career should be either fully explained or avoided. 

4. iiai and Steriotyplng 

Care should be taken in all publications to eliminate sexualj racial, 
social, ethnic, age, or religious bias and stereotyping. Job titles and 
information should be written in a bias-free manner. Particular care 
should be taken to ensure the use of gender-free language. If 
gFaphics are used, people of difFerent races, ages, and sexes should 
be portrayed at various occupational levels. Where applicable, data. 
Information, or resources relevant to equal opportunity for women, 
minorities, or handicapped persons should be included, 

5* Braphl^ 

Graphic displays, when used, should enhance the value of the nar- 
rative information; Pictures should be current and portmy indi- 
viduEls engaged in activities prima^ in or unique to the occupa- 
tion. Again, the importance of portrdying individuals of diflerent 
sexes, races, and ages In nonstereotypical roles cannot be overem- 
phasized. 
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6, Dating and Revifioni 



The date of piiblicutioii should ho dearly indicuted. Because of 
rapid chani^es in employment oiithjok and earningi, material 
shcHiId be ruvised at leant every two to three year** to stay current 
and aceurate. 

7. Credili 

CreditH should indude: (a) publisher, (b) consultants, (a) sponsor 
and, (d) ^ource^ of any statistical data. 



CONTENT QUIDeUNES 

This section discusseH gniddine items that deal wiHi the content of 
tnfomiution on occupations, career fields, ancL^or industries. 

1. Duties ai^ Hatyr§ rt the Worit 

The career literature should describe in a dear and interesting 
fashion: (a) the purpose of the work, (b) the activitiei of the worker, 
(c) the skills, knowledge, and interests nec«ssa^ to peifonn the 
work, and (d) any specializations commonly pmc^iced in the occu- 
pation. Literature that describes career fields (e.g., health) or indus- 
tries (e.g., steel manufacturing) should also include^ (a) the overall 
function and importance of the field or industry, (b) the variety of 
occupations available, (c) the c*ommon aspens shared by members 
of the field or industry, and (d) ciDntrasts among the various occupa- 
tions represented in the field or industo^. 

2« Wort Satting ina Condltloni 

The portmyal of the work setting and condiHons should include a 
description of the physical activities and the work environment. 
Where applicable, the jnfonnatlon should incjude the full range of 
possible settings in which the work may be performed. The mnge 
of typical physical activities should enumerated. Environmental 
characteristics should include both the physi^l suiroundings and 
the human environment (i^., that created by the interactions 
among people). In additicm to these characteristics, other condi- 
tions related to the perfbnnance of the work, such as time require- 
ments or travel, should 1^ described, 

Aspects of the work that might be regarded as undesirable are as 
cruciai to realistic decision making as those that are generally con- 
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jiidurud to bu cU simlHt- thurolbrts care ?»liaiild hu taken to make 
descriptions m ccimpruhunsivo as posHible, 

In curecir litilds or indust^ literature, tht? variety and siniilarity of 
sotting^ Hhuuld be disuuHsed, In industry litemture, speuifle geo- 
graphic locatiuns roluted tu eniployment in the indust^ should be 
included. 



3. Pemml Quallfl^tlons 

The enumeration of qualities required oiany worker (e.g., depend- 
ability) is not particularly valuable to individuals attempting to difr 
ferentiate various career possibilities. Personal qualities unique to 
the particular oecupation should be pointed out The particular 
values and personal characteristics shared by members of the occu- 
pation are as important to successful performance as skills and abili- 
ties^ and should be given similar consideration. 

4. Social and ftyohDlogloa! Floors 

Participation in an occupation has important effectH on the life-style 
of the individual and these effects, pro and con, should receive 
appropriate consideration in the presentation of information. In ad- 
dition, specific satisfactions and limitations are inherent in every 
occupation and should be presented as thoroughly as other chamc- 
teristics of the occupation. Publishers and authors should be espe- 
cially aware of the need to depict careers realistically and without 
personal bias. To engage in eflective decision making, readers 
should have suflicient social and psychological information about 
an occupation to compare with their understanding of their own 
needs and values. 



Preparation Requlrad 

The preparation required for entrance into the occupationi or into 
various levels of an occupation, should be cleHrly Stated. The length 
and type of training required and the charac^teristics of successful 
students or trainees should be indicated. Typiral methods of finan- 
cial support during training should be included^ Alternative means 
of obtaining the necessary prepamtton or experience should be 
stated where applicable. Readers should be informed of any pre- 
fenred selection criteria over and above minimal preparation re- 
quirements. In litemtu!i*e that describes a mnge of occupations in a 
career field or industry, the various levels of preparation required 
for employment should be highlighted. 
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8. Spjglal Requlremente 



CertEin physical requirements or personal criteria may be neces* 
mry for entrance into a particular oocupation. Licensei, cel^fica^ 
ttons, or memberships may also be required for some occupations* 
These requirements should be indicated and the process necessary 
for aehieving any of these requirements should be desaribed. 

7. MetticiJi Inltring 

The variety of means for typical entry into the occupation should be 
indicated, as well as any preferred avenues for entiy* Altemative 
approaches should be described where applicable — ^particularly 
for those occupations where experience can be substituted for more 
formal preparation^ 

i. Eamlnsi mi Oftgr ieneflte 

Cumnt date on average earnings in die occupation should be pre- 
sented. In addition, die typical mnge of ewnings widiin Ae occupa- 
tion should be reported. Fringe benefits have become an increas- 
ingly important aspect of total compensation, and ample coverage 
of both typical benefits and those that are unique to the occupation, 
career field, and/or industiy should be given, 

9. Wuil Mvan^ment Poisihilitlsi 

The typical career laddar related to the occupation should be 
shown. The supplementary skills necessary for advancement and 
the usual means for acquiring them should be indicated. Readers 
should also be informed of any different or additional personal 
characteristics required for successful perfonniance at higher levels 
of the career ladder. Issues sucl as the role of Job change, 
availability of tmining, and seniority should be discussed as they 
pertain to advancement in the particular career. 

10. imployiiunt OutlortE 

Stetements concerning the employment outlook should be realistic 
and include both the short- and the long-mnge outlook for the oc- 
cupation, career field, or industry, A broad mnge or factors includ- 
ing economic, demographic, technological, geographic, social, and 
polttiL^l should be considered. Current Department of Labor or 
other expert research should be consulted. Realism is essential, but 
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readers .should not be discouraged frotn entering highly competi- 
tive fields if they have the necessary ability, interest, and motiva- 
tion to succeed, 

11* Opportunities for Eiperience and Exploration 

Literature should list opportunities for part-time and lummer em- 
ployment and opportunities for volunteer work. Pertinent clubs and 
organizations, as well as school-related activities and programs 
should be described. Publishers are encouraged to give suflRcient 
attention to this guidelli>o because these career-related pos- 
sibilities can be acted on in the present and thus have high motis^a- 
tional value, 

12. RelalicI Oenupa llons 

Alternate occupations that share Himilar aptitudes and interest pat- 
terns and/or work environments with the occupation currently 
under consideration should be listed. In addition to its value in 
early exploration, this information is particularly useful to adults 
considering lateral occupational changes. 

13. Sources of Education and TralnliiB 

Schools and other agencies providing opportunities for preparation 
and training for the occupation should be indicated. Reference may 
be made to standard guides where appropriate. 

14. Sources of Additional Information 

Reference should be made to additional sources of information 
such as: professional or tmde organizations and associations, spe- 
cific books or pamphlets, journals or trade publications, audiovisual 
materials, and literature available from various public agencies. For 
students, the assistance of school guidance counselors or college 
placement counselors may be recommended. 



REFiRENCE 

National Vocational Guidance Asiociatfon. Cuid<£lines for the preparation and 
evaluation of career information media, Washingtoni D.C.i Ameriwin Personnal 
and Cutdance Aaiociation, 197L 
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COMPETENCY AREAS 
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Dasignatod Voeational Career 
Compateney Areas 



In order to work as a professfonal engaged 
m Vocational/Career CounBeling, the individ- 
ual must demonstrate minimum competencies 
In SIX designated areas, Thege six areas are: 
General Coumding, Iv/ormatfoti, Individual/ 
GfmipAHm^mnentManagement/Adm 
Imphmentat 'mu and Commlfng. 

Central CDunseHng-^Couniehng competencies 
considered essential to effective vocational/ 
career counseling, 

lnformatlQn--Information baie and knowledge 
essential Ibr professionals engaging in vwation- 
al/career counseling. 



Indlvldual/Oroup Aisessmtnt-^IndividuEl/ 

Group Assessment skills considered essential 
for professionals engaging in vocational/career 
counseling. 

Manai«fnent/Admlnlstratlan^Management/ 

Administration skills necessary to develop, plan, 
implement, and manage comprehensive career 
development programs. 

lmpl@mantatlaii--Knowledge and skills essen- 
tial to the adoption of career development pro- 
grams and strategies in a variety of settings. 

Censultatlon^Knowledge and skills essential 
in relating to individuals and organizations that 
impact the career development process. 



Voeatlanal Career Counseling 
Competenaiea 



Otneral edunsellng Skilli 

Counseling competencies considered essen- 
tial to effective vocational/career counseling. 

Demonstrathn of: 

1. Knowledge of general counseling theories 
and techniques, 

2. Skills in building a productive relation- 
ship between counselor and client. 

3. Ability to use appropriate counseling tech- 
niques in eWectively assisting individuals 
with career choice and life/career deveN 
opment concerns. 



4. Ability to assist the client to recognise the 
relationship between self-understanding 
and effective life/career decisions. 

5, Ability to assist the client in the identifica- 
tion of internal personal factors related to 
life/career decision making including per- 
sonality, values, interests, aptitudes, and 
motives. 

6. Skills in recognising and modifying stereo- 
types held by clients related to career 
choice. 

7, Ability to assist the client in the identiflca- 
tion of contextual factors in career decision 
making including family, friends, educa- 
tional opportunities, and finances. 



Ability to understand and help clarify the 
client's decision making processes. 
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information 

Information base and kno%v]edge essential 
for professional i engaging in voaational/career 
counseling. 

Denwti strati on of: 

1. Knowledge of eduCEtion, training, em- 
ployment trends, labor market, and career 
resources that provide information about 
Job tasks, functions, salaries, requirements, 
and future outlooks related to broad oecu- 
patiDnal fields. 

2. Knowledge of basic concepts related to 
vocational/career counseling including 
career development, career pathing, and 
career patterns. 

3. Knowledge of career development and 
decision making theories. 

4. Knowledge of the changing roles of women 
and men and the linkage of work, family, 
and leisure. 

5. Knowledge of strategies to store, retrieve, 
and disseminate vocational/career 
information. 



Iniii¥iciual and Qroup Assessment 

Individual/Group Assessment skills consid- 
ered essential for professionals engaging in 
vocational/career counseling. 

Demoiwtrafioti of: 

1. Knowledge of appraisal techniques and 
measures of aptitude, achievement, inter- 
est, values, and personality. 

2. Knowledge of strategies used in the eval- 
uation of job performance, individual 
effectiveness, and program effectiveness. 

3. Ability to identify appraisal resources 
appropriate for specified situations and 
populations. 



4. Ability to evaluate appraisal resources 
and techniques in terms of their validity, 
reliability and relationships to race, sex, 
age, and ethnicity* 

5. Ability to demonstrate the proper admin= 
istratlon of appraisal techniques. 

6. Abil ity to interpret appraisal data to clients 
and other appropriate individuals or 
groups of people. 

7. Abil ity to assist clients In appraising qual- 
ity of life and working environments. 



Minagemtnt/Admlnistration 

Management/Administration skills neces- 
sary to develop, plan, implement, and manage 
comprehensive career development programs. 

Demonstratio}! of: 

1. Knowledge of program designs that can be 
used in the organisation of career devel- 
opment services. 

2. Knowledge of needs assessment techniques 
and practices. 

3. Knowledge of performance objectives used 
in organizing career development pro- 
grams, and setting goals and comprehen- 
sive career development programs. 

4. Knowledge of management concepts and 
leadership styles used In relation to career 
development programs. 

6. Ability to adjust management and admin- 
istration methods to reflect identified 
career development program problems, 
and specified situational needs. 

6. Ability to prepare budgets and time lines 
for career development programs. 

7. Ability to design, compile, and report an 
evaluation of career development activi- 
ties and programs. 
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Implemenlaltpn 

Knowledge and skills esiential to the adop- 
tion of career development programs and 
strategies in a variety of settings, 

DpmonHtrttfio}! of: 

1. Knowledge of program adoption and 
planned change strategies. 

2. Knowledge of personal and environmental 
barriers affecting the implementation of 
career development programs. 

3* Ability to Implement individual and group 
programs In career development for speci- 
fied populations. 

4. Ability to Implement a public relations 
effort in behalf of career development 
activities and services. 

5. Ability to devise and implement a com- 
prehensive career resource center. 

6. Ability to implement pilot programs in a 
variety of career development areas includ- 
ing: appraisal, decision-making, informa- 
tion giving, and general career counseling. 



Consultaticins 

Knowledge and skills considered essential 
in relating to Individuals and organizationi that 
impact the career development process. 

DemottHt rati 091 o/^ 

1. Knowledge of consultation strategies and 
consultation models. 

2. Ability to provide effective career eonsuN 
tation to influential individuals such as 
parents* teachers, employers, community 
groups, and the general public. 

8. Ability to provide career development 
consultation to Business and Professional 
groups. 

4. Ability to convey program goals and 
achievements to key personnel In positions 
of authority: legislators, e^cecutives, and 
others. 

5. Ability to provide data on the cost effee- 
tiveneis of career counseling and career 
development activities. 
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A Brief Introduction to the Military Servleei 



All ptople enter the military as either enlistees or officers. The military is the larffest 
employer of high school graduates entering today's work force. """'^'^y '^'^^^t 

th« appendix is designed to provide limited information about how young persons come into 
the military. There are many differences among the five services. The WUt^^Se^ 
vide summary information for the enlistment programs and occupations avaUab^ly eS ' 



What Is the Recruitment Process? 

eriSSen anill^fh^^' f ?' travel, and retirement programs to youth. Recruit, 

ers screen applicants for moral, physieal, and aptitude potential. 



Intering the Military • Enlisted 

Enlisting in the military involves a four-step process. 
Step 1* Talking with a Recruiter 

™i*i,'f * ^°""f ^/^^ 'u ^^^^^ applying for one of the military services, he/she must talk 
«^lovmr„t /r"^ Recruiters can provide detailed informaWon about tile 

employment and training opportunities in their service as well as answers to specific questions 

^'^^ - '^'"^ ^ tails aES 

ot^r^u^tional credentials. The recruiter will then schedule the youth tor 
Step 2: Qualifying for Enlistment 

..ft«t™,«Vt^b* processing Mcurs at 68 Military Entrance Processing Stations (MEPS) Appli- 
cants must take the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) and reS medical 
examinations to determine if they are qualified to enter the service. 

ASVAB results are used to determine if an applicant qualifies for entry into a service and if 

to dSinV i^h^sha ^'f P?^tsec«ndary school, he/she can use those scores 

morelhan 2 4rs ofl fF"" P^^'^^d the scores are not 

aIvaB a Mclnd £ ^P^''**"*' ^""«"t ASVAB scores are not requii-ed to take the 
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Eligibility for enlistment is also conditional upon qualification under prescribed age, physi- 
cal, and moral standards. 

Step 3: Meeting with a Service Classifier 

A service claaiifitr is a military career Information specialist who helps applicants select a 
military occupational field. For example, the elaisifier would inform him/her of service job train- 
ing o^nin^ that match the applicant's aptitude and interests. Specifically, the classifier would 
enter the applicant's ASVAB scores into a computeriEed reservation system. Baaed on the appli- 
cant's scoras, the system would show the career fields and training programs for which the appli^ 
cant would qualify and when Job training would be available. 

After discussing job training options with the classifier, the applicant would select an occupa- 
tion and schedule an enlistment datep Enlistment dates may be scheduled for up to 1 year in the 
future to coincide with Job training opening. 

Following selection of a military training program, the enlistee would sign an enlistment con- 
tract and teke the oath of enlistment. If the applicant chose the Delayed Entry Program option, 
he/she would return home until the enlistment datep 

Step 4: Enlisting in the Service 

After completing enlistment processing, applicants who select the immediate enlistment 
option receive their travel papers and proceed to a military base for basic training. Applicants 
who select the Delayed Entry Program option return to the MEPS on their icheduled enlistment 
date. At that timet applicants officially become "enlistees" (also known as "recruits") and proceed 
to a military base. 

In the uncommon event that the applicant's guaranteed training program, through no fault of 
the appllcant« is not availitble on the reserved date, three options applyi 

• Make another reservation for the same training and return at a later date to enter the 
service; 

• Select another occupation and reserve training; 

• Decide not to join the service and be free from any obligation. 



Interlng tht Military - Offloer 

To join the military as an afficer, applicanti generally must have a 4»year college degree. Cer- 
tain scientific and technical fields* such as medicine or law, require advanced degrees, Td become 
a commissioned officer, there are four main pathways: 

(1) Service Academies; 

(2) Officer Candidate Schools (OCS)/Officer Training Schools (OTS); 
(8) Reserve Officers' Training Corps (ROTC); and 

(4) Direct Appointment, 

A description for each pathway Is in the Military Career Guide. 
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What Is the OoD Student Testing Program? 



r^^J^i^ ArmedServices Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) was first offered to schools by the 
Sa^ v^r" t ^""^ *^!^- has become an inteffral component of 

SSS:il uSl^Si^Sly" ' ^' approximately 14^00 

test r« vtn J^^i*^ T** counseling. Scores from this 

T^vl% u -u-^ o'/"««ess in training programs for enlisted military occupations. 
Ab V AB results can be useful to students as part of the career development process. 

^vJm^/^^Tt^^"^ ''^'^^ Student Testing Program. Resource people are 

available from DoD to assist counselors and youth. In general, the local recruiter is the military 
servic^ representative who is the first point of contact for counselors. At times, however. eouS- 

^^.^f«rr.T*^S n.'^T.'^^r'i*'^ °*h^'" P~P'«' D^=riptions of the m«or resource 

people affiliated with the DoD Student Testing Program are provided below. 

Recruiters 

tactJ^™!.H™''°7 u"'^ individuals for their service. Recruiters con- 

Sfn^rr. T? r?"^' '"^'".d"'^ have been in the service and have returned to clv- 

oerfJpl^H ^ ■ V PT??°*"'® enliBteBB about Job and career opportunities in their service and 
t^jfr Hnt- -f "'^ aspiated with personnel enlistment and reenlistment. As part of 

^^^^^"T^ """^ '^"^ regarding the ASVAB and make preliminary arrange- 
ments for testing. Types of personnel performing recruiting activities vary by service 



Test Speclailits 



(MEPS) T^?™if„ni ^if ""^ employed at over 40 Military Entrance Processing Stations 
MEPS). Test specialists will soon be available at all 68 MEPS around the country. Test special- 
uta are civilian government employees with training and experience in teaching or couns^^g 
St nterpreta^ '"e ASVAB and assisting recruiters and school counselors^fh 



Iducation Coordinators and Specialists 



Education coordinators and specialists are civilian government employees with training and 
experience as teachers or school counselors. The Army and the Navy have Sppkmented Efi? 
t'hfK these Individuals. The Army refers to them a^ edueaSS^ators' In 

the Navy, their job title is education specialist. These individuals act as liaisons between re^^ii 
ersandloaal educators. These people communicate with recruiters about vlrS,r^pelteoS^ 
A^v ^^^'^ »«"^!«es in the schools. C™Sy the 

Army and Navy each have more than 50 people working in this capacity. Navy education speS- 
SS^S^'S:?^r ^%^!r^^' Districts. The Army assigns Suction c^rdin^oSto^ 
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Test Coerdlnatars 



Each MEPS has a test coordinator who schedules ASVAB testing in the schools. The test 
eoordinEtor finalizei testing dates, determines the availability of test administrators and proctors, 
and ensures that ASVAB results are returned to the schooL 



Test Adinlnistratdrs and Preetere 

The ASVAB is adnninistared by qualified test administrators from the Department of Defense 
or the U.S. Office of Personnel Management. Because resulti from the ASVAB can be used to 
qualify individuals for entrance into the military iervices, test security is important The test 
administrators have direct responsibility for the security of the test booklets. School personnel are 
encouraged to participate ^ proctors. The MEPS' test coordinator can provide advice to school 
^rsonnel regarding the need for proctors. 



Military Counselars at MEPS 

Each service has a military counselor at the MEPS who discusses specific progriMUs with 
young people, helps them to make decisions, and writes the contracts that guarantee job training 
to applicants. These counselors offlcially advise applicants about training that will be available, 
and they determine if an applf^ant is eligible for a desired training program. 

ASVAB Hotline Personnel 

There Is an ASVAB hotline, at the U.S. Military Entrance Processing Command 
<U8MEPC0M). If counselors need additional questions answered, they can call USMEPCOM toll- 
free at (800) 323-0518. In Illinois, counselors can call collect (312) 688-6908. 
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A Britf Introduetion to the AmeriQan Labor Movtment 



This appendix Is adapted from Unit 7 of the Improved Career Dechhn Making through the 
Use of Labor Market Information 1988 workbook developed at North Texas State University. 



Introduction 

American unions work for the economic well-beln^ of their members. They negotiate through 
collective bar^ining for wages and working hours, sick leave, time off for holidays and vacations, 
cost-oMiving raises, and such fringe benefits as pension, health, and medical care plans. They also 
bargain for hiring, firing, promotion, and layoff policies^ work rules- and occupational safety and 
healths 

The three layers in the structure of organiEed labor in America are the local unions, national 
or international unions, and the federation of national ©r international unions (AFL-CIO). The 
local unions are the single chapters or lodges of a national union, A member jolni a local and pays 
dues to It. Usually, the local signs the collective bargaining agreement. The bylaws and practices 
of the local reflect the policies of the union at the national level. 

The following are soma of the main questions about the labor movement that you may ask, 
particularly as they relate to your role as a counselor. 



What Is tha Apprantioaship Program? 

One way that workers learn the practical and theoretical aspects of work required for some 
skilled occupations is through apprentic^hips, Th^e are a combination of on-the-job training and 
related technical instruction. Programs often are operated jointly with labor and management. 
The apprentice attends classes at local vocational schools or junior colleges, or takes home-study 
cours^^ 

Most trades require 3 to 4 years of apprenticeship training. Apprentices are paid at progress 
sive wage rates that stert at about half a journeyperson's rate and move up to 98% full pay near 
the end of the apprenticeship. 

There are over 500 skilled, apprenticeable trades. Among these are auto mechanic, baker, 
bricklayer, carpenter, electrician, machinist, operating engineer, optical technician, painter, 
roofer, sheet metal worker* structural steel worker, and tool and die maker. 

The U.S. Department of Labor Apprentic^hip Program serves men and women at least 16 
years of age who are eligible. They must be physically able to do the work. For some trades, they 
must have a high school diploma or certificate. Your local employment service office or AFLrCIO 
office can toll you more alKsut the programs and apprenticeable trades in your area. 
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What Are Labor Hiring Hails? 



Although many men and women sucatisfully obtain job and apprenticeship leads at local 
union office, in some Industries a eentral hiring hall operates to match workers and job openings. 
Normally, hiring halls are initiated In industrial iituations when there exists an "unstebla rela- 
tionship" between employers and individual workers/This generally is due to dramatic fluctua- 
tions in employeri' labor needs at various periods in the production, distribution, or agricultural 
cycles. 

Labor markets that serve these industries, Including agriculture, construction, and maritime, 
often are referred to as casual labor markets, since these jobs (while continuously reoceurring) are 
irregular, uncertain, of short duration, and subject to chance. Jobs In the construction industry, 
for example, are adversely affected by weather conditions, the general economic situation, and 
shifts in such variable as interest rates. For several reasons, the supply of construction and other 
casual workers generally is in excess of demand. As a result, employers respond to shifts In their 
need for workers by maintaining only small cadres of full-time supervisors and key skilled 
workers. They supplement their work force with workers attached to the industry when their 
volume of business increases. In the absence of hiring haUs, individual empl<^ers throughout a 
casual industry are prone to maintain their own labor reserves in order to meet the labor 
requirements of their peak employment periods, resulting in excess reserve for the total industry. 

Hiring halls originated in attempte to establish centralized procedures in those industries 
characterized by c^ual relationships between workers and employers. Although actual operating 
procedures may vary widely in degree of formality, most hiring hall operations share several 
common features: employers in the industry must hire workers through the hiring hall and not 
from other source; workers in the local industry must register for employment with the hiring 
hall when they are seeking work^ there Is an established order in which workers are matehed with 
employers* and the hiring hall is empowered to assign workers to jobs, even in some situations 
over the objections of the worker or the employer. 

Although unions most often are in charge of hiring halls. It should not be assumed that hiring 
halls are the creation of unions alone. The New York Waterfront Commission instituted hiring 
halls for the Port of New York City In 1963. Associations of nonunion construction contractors 
recently have initiated hiring halls, in part to reduce search costs and the uncertainty over labor 
quality for contractors doing business in unfamiliar locations, Lc^al citrus growers also have 
created areawide hiring halls in recent years. 

Studies of hiring halls have found that, contrary to some popular opinion, the operation of hir- 
mg halls m casual labor markets provide significant benefits and efficiencies to workers, 
employers, and society. The opportunity for corruption associated with the necessity of workers to 
pay kickbacks to dishonest company representatives is reduced considerably with effective rules 
governing worker assignments. 

For the recent graduate seeking employment in a local industry covered by a hiring hall, con- 
|ideration should be given to informal procedures that characterize some hiring hall operations. 
Such procedures have developed because rigid rules frequently do not serve the needs of workers 
or employers or both. Therefore, a wide array of flexible operations have evolved (e.g., within cer- 
tain limits, employers may retain the right to accept or reject any worker referred as well as spec- 
ify particular skill requirements as part of their work orders). 
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In turn, many hiring halls grant workers limited rights to refuie jobs of short duration or 
unple^ant environments. L^tly, workers and employers uaually are free to seek each other out 
and make their own hiring arrangements, especially in periods of high employment. 

The beneficial aspects of hiring halls are well recognized by participants in casual labor 
markets* Personi who seek work in the construction, maritime, and other industries with casual 
labor market characteristics are advised to explore in detail the nature of hiring hall 
arrangements. 

Several questions regarding the background as well as the contemporary status of the Ameri- 
can labor movement are discussed next. 

What Is the Amerioan Faderation of Labor 
and Cangress of Induitrlal Organiiatlons? 

The AFlrCIO Is not a union. It Is a federation of 98 national unions, with a membership of 
over 14,2 million members. Most of the unions are called international unions because they have 
members in both the United States and Canada, Canada, however, also has its own federation. The 
AFLrCIO has existed since 1955, when the APL and CIO merged. 

The major governing body of the AFL-CIO is the biennial convention. Between conventions, 
policy is set by a 35-member executive council made up of the 2 federation officers, plus principal 
officers from 33 major unions. 

The AFLrCIO celebrated its centennial in 19iL The event dated from the November 1881 
founding of the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions, which became the APL 5 
years later. The AFL has been led by Samuel Gompers, William Green, George Meany. and. cur= 
rentiy. Lane Kirkland. The CIO was founded in 1935, Its three presidents were John L, Lewis, 
Philip Murray, and Walter Reuther, Meany and Rt uther were the architects of the 1965 merger 
after they succeeded William Green and Philip Murray, respectively, in 1952, 

Nationally, the federation is organized into seven regions. Within those regions are 51 state 
AFL-CIOs and 744 local central bodies. 



How Did the Labor Movement Develop? 

Around the beginning of the 1800s, workers In many trades began to form local unions to 
engage in collective bargaining over such matters as wages and hours. Among the earliest 
workers to engage in collective bargaining were shoemakers, tailors, and printers. Although 
employers often turned to the courts to resist what they considered to be Intrusion, workers per- 
servertd in their efforts to form unions and engage in collective bargaining. In 1827, unions in 
Philadelphia became well-enough established to form the firit citywide federation, a delegate 
body representing 15 unions. 

In 1842, the legality of trade unionism was first established by an American court In the 
landmark case of the Commonwealth of Massaeliusetti versus Hunt, the court held that workers 
could legally form unions to engage in collective bargaining with employers over wages, hours, 
and related issues as long as they pursued "virtuous ends by virtuous means," 
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The years that followed showed some significant improvements in worker conditions (e.g.* the 
slow but gradual decline In the length of the average working day from about 13 to 10 or 12 hours 
in most fectories). Collective bargaining spread to almost every craft and to a majority of cities. 

The advancei of post-Civil War industrialism hastened the growth of unions. Several national 
unions came Into existence. Including organisations of printers, machinists, and locomotive engi- 
neers. Workers learned that union efforta in the city could be frustrated If employers could iend 
the work to other cities where working conditions were not as good and, therefore, the work could 
be done cheaper. On the other hand, good working conditions negotiated by a union In Industries 
(such as housing construction) In which the work itself could not be moved attracted a surplus of 
labor from the surrounding area, thus making it difficult for the union to maintain the standards 
It had won. National unions developed from the understanding that effective collective bargaining 
could not take place in any Industry If a substantial part of that industry was nonunion. 

By 1869, there were 24 national unions. In that year, the first truiy national organization of 
workers w^ established. The Knights of Labor attempted to unify workers regardless of their 
craft, without regard to race, nationality, sex, or creed. The Knights' program called for major 
reforms, such as an 8-hour work day, equal pay for equal work by women, abolition of child and 
convict labor, public ownership of utilities, the formation of cooperatives, and, in essence, the 
peaceful replacement of a competitive society with a cooperative one. 

In the early 1880s, representatives of a number of craft unions, dissatisfied with the policies of 
the Knights, formed their own group, the American Federation of Labor, The APL operated with 
three guiding principles: (1) business unionism— short-run "bread and butter" Improvements In 
wages and working conditions and long-range Improvements through evolution: (2) voluntarism— 
a policy of opposltfon to government interference in all matters related to labor organization and 
negotiations with management; and (3) federalism— an organisational policy of autonomous 
national and international unions, each controlling its own trade specialty. With the growth of the 
AFL, the Knights' Importance declined. Membership In the AFL exceeded 1 million by the turn of 
the century. 

The Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) formed in the early 1900s, Popularly known as 
the 'Wobblies." the members were mostly Immigrant unskilled factory workers, miners, lumber 
workers, and dock workers. Their goals were to unite all workers Into ''one big union" and replace 
capitalism with socialism. The IWW numbered about 109,000 workers by 1912, Membership 
declined thereafter, with the Imprisonment of almost 100 of its leaders on charges of sedition. 

By World War I, union membership reached 5 million, A setback to the unions occurred dur- 
ing the 1920s, when the Federal government withdrew Its limited protection of labor's right to 
organize. Employers began refusing to recognke unions. However, during the Depression of the 
1930s, the labor movement advanced. In 1932, Congress passed legislation, the Norris-LaGuardla 
Act, which modified or eliminated some of the worst abuses against organised labor. The National 
Labor Relations Act (known as the Wagner Act) was pas^d in 193B, This legislation guaranteed 
the right of workers to organize and bargain aoUectlvely through representatives of their own 
choosing. It forbade employers from engaging in unfair labor practices, such as discriminating 
against unionized workers, establishing a company union, or refusing to bargain In good faith 
with a recognised union. The Wagner Act established the National Labor Relations Board to 
enforce the act and to supervise free elections among employees seeking to determine which union 
should represent the workers. Under this legal umbrella, the labor movement flourished. By 1940, 
union members totaled 19 million. 
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In 1938, some unions in thg AFL that had opposed the craft orientation of the AFL were 
expelled from the federation. They argued that craft unions were "horizontal" unions and were not 
adaptec to the neHs of modern industry, with its emphasis on mass production and hierarchies of 
Skilled labor. They called for industrial unions, "vertical" unions that could organize workers by 
industry rather than craft. Organizers from these expelled unions formed the Congress of Indus- 
trial Or^nizations (CIO) in 1938. The CIO organized previously unorganized workers by the mil- 
lions m the auto, steel, and other mass production industries. Both the APL and the CIO continued 
WW if '^"^ War II. Union membership quadrupled between 1985 and the end of 

At the end of the war, wartime price controls were lifted. Prices rose faster than wages 
gtrikes broke out m many major industries during 1945 and 1946. Anti-union sentiment grew in 
the Congress and resulted in the passage of restrictive legislation. The Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act (Taft-Hartley Act) of 1947 amended the 1986 Wagner Act. Although Taft-Hartley main- 
tained Sonne rights afforded by the earlier Wagner Act. It Introduced many restrictions. It out- 
lawed unfair labor practices," such as coercion of workers to join a union, failure of a union to 
bargain m good faith with an employer, jurisdictional strikes (arguments between unions over 
which will perform particular jobs), and "featherbedding." The latter were rules that were 
imposed on employers to increase the demand for labor or amount of labor time on a job Taft- 
Hartley also outlawed the "closed shop." a practice that allowed an employer to make union mem- 
bership a condition of employment. However, the act permitted the "union shop." This allowed a 
nonunion employee to be hired on the condition that the person join the union after he or she is 
employed. The act required unions to submit financial reports to the National Labor Relations 

1? J u"r required union officials to sign noncommunlst affidavits. It prohibited strikes 

called before the end of a SO-day notice period prior to the expiration of a collective bargaining 
agreement. This was intended to allow time for conciliation prior to a walkout. Taft-Hartley 
enabled the president to obtain an 8-day court injunction to provide a cooling-off period in cases 
involving strikes that could endanger the national health or safety. Finally, Taft-Hartley 'also 
permitted legislatures to pass the lo-called "right-to-work" laws, laws that made it illegal to 
require union membership as a condition of employment. 

Some types of workers are exempt from the law. These include agricultural laborers private 
household workers, independent contractors, supervisors, persons subject to the Railway Labor 
Act, public employees, and some hospital worlters. Most, but not all. labor unions joined with the 
A* L or the CIO. Those not affiliated with any federation are called Independents. (An example is 
the National Education Association. The American Federation of Teachers is the AFL-CIO union 
for organized teachers.) 



Whe 1 the Membership of the Unions? 

* ♦ Membership in this country's labor unions and professional and state employee associations 
totaled 28.9 million m 1980. Seventeen million workers were in AFL-CIO affiliates- unaffiliated 
unions reported 4.8 million members. In other words, union membership comprised nearly 21% of 
the total labor force in 1980 or 80.5% of all production/nonsupervisory employees. Three states 
with the highest number of nonfarm employees— New York. California, and Pennsylvania— 

u. °' members. These states, along with Illinois, Ohio, 

and Michigan, accounted for almost 52% of all union workers. In the 80 states that did not have the 
8o-c^alled right-to-work" laws. 81.7% of the nonagrlcultural employees were organized, compared 
with 16.8% in the 20 states that had such restrictions. 
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Historieally, union membership has been concentrated in a relatively small number of large 
unions* The unions with the largest membership are the Teamsters, the United Food and Com- 
mercial Workeri, the Automobile Workers, Steelvvorkers, and the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees (AFSCME). 

Unionised women accounted for 11,6% of the total female labor force in 1978. In recent years, 
women union memberi have been more dispersed over a large number of unions. Substantially 
fewer unions now report an all-male rank and file. In 1978, women constituted at least 50% of all 
memberi in 26 unions. These unions account *ur 44.8% of all female members. Unions that claim 
300,000 women members Include the Teamsters, AFSCME, Food and Commercial Workers, Cloth 
me and Textile, Service Employees, Electrical Workers (IBE W), and the American Federation of 
Teachers* 



What Is tha Oaeupational and Industrial Distribution? 

In 1980, the number of white-collar union members was 7 million. These included 4.1 million 
professional and technical employees in such unions as Theatrical Stage Employees, Actors and 
Artists, Airline Pilots, Musicians, and the American Federation of Teachers* In 1978, reports on 
unions and associations indicated that L2 million union members were employed in sales 
positions. 

In 1969, 64% of America's organized workers were employed in six industry categories: 
government— 6.2 million; construction— 2.9 million; transportation=l,7 million; services— 2.0 miN 
lion; wholesale and retail trade— 1.7 million; and traniportation equipment— 1*1 million. Since 
1956, when the U,S, Bureau of Labor Statistics first requested union data by Industry, records 
indicate that unions have made their most sizable gains in government and the nonmanufacturing 
sectors. Except for 1960 and 1964, union membership in the manufacturing sector— as a propor- 
tion of the unionized work force — has declined. 



Raf@reno@s 
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Networking Rtiourees for Eitabllshing 
Linds df Communleatlon 



U.S. D#partm#iit of Labor 
Employment and Training Administration 
Ragional Offioas 

The L^r pepartmtnt has dividtd the U.S. and its territori^ into 10 Pedaral regions. Each 
Sa »?^^al Administrator (RA) who heads Employment and Training Admln^ 
istration (ETA) actmtiw for that region. For information for Four region, eontact the ^gional 
Administrator at the appropriate officii ^^siuimi 



Regfon I 

Connecticutp Maint» Massaohusattet New 

Hampihire, Rhode Islandp Vermont 

J,F. Kennedy Building 

Government Center 

Boston. MA 02203 

(617)228-6440 

Regfon II 

New Jersey, New York. Canal Zone. Puerto 

Rico, Virgin lilandi 

1616 Broadway. Room 3713 

New York. NY 10036 

(212) 944-3£ia 



nia. 



Region III 

Delaware. Maryland. Pennsylvania, 
^t Virginia. DC 
8635 Market Street. Room 13300 
Philadelphia. PA 19104 
(216) 596-6336 

Region IV 

Alabama. Florida. Georgia. Kentucky. Missis- 
iippi. North Carolina. South Carolina. 
Tennessee 

1371 Peaohtree Street. NE 
Atlanta. GA 30867 
(404)881-4411 

Region V 

Illinois. Indiana. Michl^n. Minn^ota, Ohio, 
Wlsconiin 

280 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago* IL 60604 
(312)353-0813 



Region VI 

Arkansas. Louisiana. New Mexico. Oklahoma. 
Texas 

666 Griffin Square Building 
Griffin and Young Streets 
Dall^. TX 762C^ 
(214) 767-6877 

Region VII 

Iowa. Kansas. Missouri. Nebraska 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City. MO 64106 
(816) 874-3796 

Region VIII 

Colorado. Montana. N, Dakota, S, Dakota. 

Uteh# Wyoming 

Federal Building 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver. CO 80294 

(308) 844-4477 

Region IX 

Arizona. California. Hawaii. Nevada. Trust 
Terr, of Paeific Islands. Guam, America 
Samoa 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco. CA 94102 
(416) 656-7414 

Region X 

Alaska, Idaho. Ore^n. Washington 
Federal Office Building 
909 First Avenue 
Seattle. WA 98174 
(206) 442-7700 
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U«8» Dspartrntnt of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistles 
Rogional Offloea 



Refflon I 

JFK Federal Building 
Government Center 
Boston, MA 02203 
(617) 223^727 

ReEioii II 

Suite 8400 
1615 Broadway 
New York. NY 10036 
(212)944-3117 

Ration III 

3636 Market Street, Room 15340 
PhiladelphiE, PA 19101 
(216) 696^151 

Region IV 

1371 Ptachtree Street, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30367 
(404) 881-2161 

Region V 

230 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60604 
(312)353-7226 



Region VI 

Second Floor 

555 Griffin Square Building 
Griffin and Young Streets 
Dallas, TX 75202 
(214) 767-6953 

Regions VII and VIII* 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
(816) 374-2878 

Region IX 

460 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Franciseo, CA 94102 
(415) 556-3178 

Region X 

Feder^ Office Building 
909 First Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98174 
(206) 442-4591 



'Rtgioni VII and VIII are sarvleed by Kansas Cily. 



Stato fmploymen) S@eurlty Aganciat 



State employment seeurity agencies develop occupational projeetions and related employment 
statistics in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U,S, Department of Labor* The 
following list glv^ the addr^s^ of employment security agency r^earch directors. 



Alabama 

Chief, R^earch and Statistic 
Department of Industrial Relations 
Industrial ^lations Building, RMm 427 
Montgomery, AL 36130 



Aluka 

Chief, R^earoh and Analysis 
Administrative Services Division 
Al^ka Department of Labor 
P.O. Box 1149 
Juneau, AK 99802 
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Arizona 

Reiearch Administrator, Labor Market 
Informatfon, Research and Analysis 
Department of Eeonomic Security 
P.O. Box 6123 
Phoenix, AZ 85005 

Arkansas 

Chief, Research and Analysis 
Employment Seeurity Division 
Arkansas Department of Labor 
P.O. Box 2981 
Little Roekp AE 72203 

California 

Chief, Employment Data and Research 
Employment Development Department 
P.O. Box 1679 
Sacramento, CA 95808 

ColDrado 

Chief, R^earch and Development 

Colorado Division of Employment and 

Training 

1830 Pox Street 

Denver, CO 80204 

Connecticut 

Director^ Research and Information 
Employment Security Division 
Connecticut Labor Department 
200 Folly Brook Boulevard 
Wethersfield, CT 06109 

Dalawara 

Chief, Office of Occupational and Labor 

Market Information 

Delaware Department of Labor 

Building D 

University Plaza 

Chapman Road, Route 273 

Newark, DE 19714-9029 

Distriot of Columbia 

Chief, Division of Labor Marketing 
Information Research and Analysis 
DC Department of Employment Service 
500 C Street, NW, Room 411 
W^hington, DC 20001 



Florida 

Chief, Bureau of R^earch and Information 
Florida Department of Labor and 
Employment Seeurity 
Capitol Hill South, Rrom 1 
1720 South Gadsden Street 
Tallahassee, PL 32301 

Georgia 

Director, Labor Information Systems 
Department of Labor 
254 Washington Street, SW 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

Hawaii 

Chief, R^earch and Statistics 
Department of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, Room 304 
RO, Box 3680 
Honolulu, HI 96813 

Idaho 

Chief, Research and Analysis 
Department of Employment 
P.O. Box 38 
Boise, ID 83735 

Illinoia 

Director, Research and Analysis 
Illinois Bureau of Employment Security 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, 12th Floor 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Indiana 

Chief, Research and Statistics 
Indiana Employment Security Division 
10 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 

Iowa 

Manager, Research and Statistics 
Iowa Department of Job Service 
1000 E. Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
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Kaneas 



Minnesota 



Chief, Research and Analysis 
Department of Human Resources 
401 Topeka Avenue 
Topeka, KB 66608 

Kantuoky 

Manager, Labor Market Reiearch and 
Analysis 

Department for Employment Services 
Cabinet for Human Resource 
276 E. Main Street 
Frankfort, KY 40621 

Lfoulsiana 

pirector. Research and Statistics 
Department of Labor 
f 6. Box 44094— Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

Maine 

Director, Research and Analysis 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Maine Department of Labor 
20 Union Street 
Augusta, ME 04380 

Maryland 

Direetor, Research and Analysis 
Department of Human Resources 
1100 North Eutaw Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 

Maisachusetts 

Director, Job Market Research and Policy 
Divfiion of Employment Security 
Charlei F. Hurley Building — Government 
Center 

Boston, MA 02114 
Michigan 

Director, Researeh and Statistics 
Employment Siourity Commission 
7310 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, MI 48202 



Director, Research and Statistical Services 
Department of Economic Security 
S90 North Robert Street, Room 517 
St Paul, MN 55101 

Mississippi 

Chief, Labor Market Information 
Employment Security Commission 
P.O* Box 1699 
Jackson, MS 39205 

MiiMuri 

Chief, Research and Analysis 
Division of Employment Security 
RO, Box 59 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 
Montana 

Chief, Research and Analysis 
Department of Labor and Industry 
P.O. Box 1728 
Helena, MT 59601 

Nebraska 

Chief, R^earch and Statistics 
Division of Employment 
Nebraska Department of Labor 
P.O. Box 94600 
Lincoln, NE 68609 

Nevada 

Chief, Employment Security Research 
Employment Security Department 
500 E. Third Street 
Carson City, NV 89713 

New Hampshh 3 

Director, Economic Analysis and Reports 
Department of Employment Security 
32 South Main Street 
Concord, NH 08801 

New Jersey 

Director, Planning and Research 
Department of Labor 
P.O. Box 2765 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
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New M eicieo 

Chief, R^tareh and Statistic 
Employment Serviaes Division 
Employment Security Department 
P,0, Box 1928 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 

New York 

Director, Research and Statiitica 
Department of Labor 
State Campus, Building 12 
Albany, NY 12240 

North Carolina 

Director, Labor Market Information 
Employment Security Commission 
P.O. Box 25903 
Raleigh, NC 27611 

North Dakota 

Chief, Research and Statiitics 
Job Service North Dakota 
RO. Box 1537 
Bismarck, ND 58505 

Ohio 

Director, Labor Market Information 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Service 
145 South Front Street 
Columbus, OK 43216 

Oklahoma 

Chief, Research and Planning 

310 Will Rogers Memorial Office Building 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

Oregon 

Assistant Administrator, Research and 
Statistics 

Oregon Employment Division 
875 Union Street, NE 
Salem, OR 97311 

Pennsylvania 

Director, Research and Statistics 
Department of Labor and Industry 
7th and Forster Streets 
Harrisburg, PA 17121 



Puerto Rico 

Chief, Labor and Human Resource 
Bureau of Employment Security 
505 Munoz Rivera Avenue. 15th Floor 
HatoRey, PR 00918 

Rhode Island 

Supervisor, Employment Security R^earch 
Department of Employment Security 
24 Mason Street 
Providence, RI 02908 

South Carolina 

Director, Manpower R^arch and Analysis 
Employment Security Commission 
P.O, Box 995 
Columbia, SC 29202 

South Dakota 

Chief. Research and Statistics 
Office of Administrative Services 
Department of Labor 
P.O. Box 1780 
Aberdeen, SD 67401 

Tennessee 

Chief, Research and Statiitics 
Department of Employment Security 
Cordell Hull Office Building, Room 519 
436 6th Avenue. North 
Nashville. TN 37219 

Texas 

Chief, Economic Research and Analysis 
Texas Employment Commission 
16th and Congress Avenues 
Austin, TX 78778 

Utah 

Chief, Research and Analysis 
Department of Employment Security 
P.O. Box 11249 
Salt Lake City, UT 84147 



Vermont 

Chief, Researoh and Statistics 

Vermont Department of Employment and 

Training 

P.O. Box 488 

Montpelier, VT 05602 

Vir^n Islands 

Director, Bureau of Labor Statistica 

VI Department of Labor 

P.O. Box 818 

St Thomas, VI 00801 

Vtririnia 

Directori Research and Analysis 
Virginia Employment Commission 
P.O. Box 1858 
Richmond, VA 23211 

Wsahington 

Chief, R^earch and Statiitica 
Employment Security Department 
212 Maple Park 
Olympia, WA 98504 



W^t Virginia 

Chief, Labor and Economic Research 
Department of Employment Security 
112 California Avenue 
Charleston, WV 25805 

Wisconsin 

Chief, Labor Market Information 
Department of Industry, Labor and Human 
Relations 
P.O. Box 7944 
Madison, WI 53707 

Wyoming 

Chief, Research and Analysis 
Employment Security Commission 
P.O, Box 2760 
Casper, WY 82602 



State Oeeupatlonal Infermatlon Coordinating Committa#s 

State Occupational Information Coordinating Committer (SOICCs) were mandated by the 
1976 Education Act Amendments to establish a communicationi network through which occupa- 
tional and training information would be developed, tested, and shared across the country. The 
mission of SOICCs is to oversee the organization of occupational information into a comprehensive 
occupational information system and to encourage the use of the system by counselors, education 
and training planners^ job placement specialists, and individuals seeking career information. 
Addresses of these state committees are listed below. ' 



Alabama 

Alabama Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Bell Building, Suite 400 
207 Montgomery Street 
Montgomery, AL 36130 

Alaska 

Alaska Department cf Labor 
Research and Analysis Section 
Post Office Box 149 
Juneau, AK 99802 



American Samoa 

American Samoa State Occupational Informa* 
tion CMrdinating Committee 
Office of Manpower Resources 
American Samoa Government 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 

Arizona 

Ariiona State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Post Office Box 6123, Site Code 897J 
Phoenix, AZ 85005 
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Ark&nias 

ArkEtisas Oceupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Research and Analysis Stction 
Arkansas Employment Seeurlty Division 
Post Office Box 2981 
Little Rock, AK 72203 

California 

California Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
800 Capitol Mall, MIC-67 
SacramentOp CA 96814 

Colorado 

Colorado Occupational information 
Coordinating Committee 
218 Centennial Building 
1313 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203 

Connecticut 

Connecticut State Occupational Information 
CoordinatiniT Committee 
c/o Voc Rehab District Office 
56 Arbor Street, 2nd Floor 
Hartford, CT 06106 

Delaware 

Office of Occupational and Labor Market 
Information 

Delaware Department of Labor 
University Office Plaza 
Post Office Box 9029 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

District of Columbia 

District of Columbia Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee 
500 C Street NW, Room 207 
Washington, DC 20001 

Florida 

Florida Job Training Coordinating Council 

and SOICC Director 

204 Atkins Building 

1320 Executive Center Drive 

Tallah^see, FL 82301 



Georgia 

Georgia Oceupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
601 PulHam Street SW, Suite 211 
Atlanta, GA 30812 

Guam 

Guam Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

Human Resource Development Agency 
Jay Ease fiuildingt Srd Floor 
Post Office Box 2817 
Agana, Guam 96910 

Hawaii 

Hawaii State Occupational Information 
CMrdinating Committee 
880 Punchbowl Street, Toom 315 
Honolulu, HI 96813 

Idaho 

Idaho Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

Len B. Jordan Building-Rodm 301 
650 W. State Street 
Boise, ID 88720 

Illinois 

Illinois Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
217 East Monroe, Suite 208 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Indiana 

Indiana Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Indiana Employment Security Building 
10 North Senate Avenue, Room 318 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 

Iowa 

Iowa Occupational Information Coordinating 

Committee 

523 East 12th Street 

Des Moines, lA 50319 
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Kansas Occupational Information 
Coordinating Comniittea 
401 Topeka Avenue 
Topeka. KS 66603 

Kentucky 

Kan tucky Occupational Information 
Manager/KOICC Coordinator 
276 E. Main Street - 2 East 
Frankfort, KY 40621 

LjOuIsiana 

Louisiana Ocoupational Information 

Coordinating Committaa 

P.O. Box 94094 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9094 

Maine 

Maine Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

State House Station 71 
Augusta, ME 04333 

Maryland 

Maryland Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Governor-s Employment & Training Council 
1100 N. Eutaw St. - Suite 720 
Baltimore, MD 21201 

Masgachuietts 

Massachusetti Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security 

C,F. Hurley Building, 2nd Floor 
Government Center 
Boston, MA 02114 

Michigan 

Michigan Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
809 N* Washington 
P.O. Box 30018 
Lansing, MI 48909 



Minnesota 

Minnesota Occupational Information 

CMrdinating Committee 

Minn^ota - Department of Economic Security 

690 American Center Building 

150 East Kellogg Boulevard 

St Paul, MN 55101 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Occupational Information 
Cmrdinatlng Committee 
1101 Sillers Building 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

Missouri 

Missouri Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
421 East Dunklin Street 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 

Montana 

Montana Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Post Office Box 1728 
Helena, MT 59624 

Nebraska 

Nebraska Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committea 
Post Office Box 94600 
State House Station 
Lincoln, NE 68509-0660 

Nevada 

Nevada Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
601 Kinked Building 
505 East King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 

New Hampshire 

New Hampshire Job Training Council 
155 Manchester Street 
Concord, NH 03801 
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Naw Jersey 

New Jersey Ocoupational Information 
CDordinatin^ Committee 
Labor and Industry Building 
CN 066 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0056 
New M ejcico 

New Mexieo Oceupational Informat!on 

Coordinating Committee 

Tiwa Building 

401 Broadway. N.E. 

Post Office Box 1928 

Albuquerque* NM 87103 

New York 

New York Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
New York Department of Labor 
Building 12 State Office Building Campus 
Albany, NY 12240 

North Carolina 

North Carolina Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

1311 St Mary*s Street Suite 250 

Post Office Box 27625 

Raleigh. NC 27611 

NoHh Dakota 

North Dakota Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
1000 East Divide 
Post Office Box 1537 
Bismarck. ND 58502 

Northern Mariana Islands 

Northern Mariana Islands Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee 
Post Office Box 149 
Saipan, CM 96950 

Ohio 

Ohio Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

Division of Labor Market Information 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
1160 Dublin Road, Building A 
Columbus. OH 43215 



Oklahotna 

Oklahoma Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 
309 Will Rogers Mer^orial Office Buil^ ^ig 
Oklahoma City. OK 73106 

Oregon 

Oregon Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
875 Union Street NE 
Salem. OR 97311 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylania Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Governor's Office of Policy Development 

506 Finance Building 

Post Office Box 1323 

Harrisburg. PA 17105 

Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Prudencio Rivera Martinet Building 
19th Floor, 505 Munoi Rivera Avenue 
Hato Rey PR 00918 

Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
22 Hayes Street, Room 133 
Providence* RI 02908 

South Carolina 

South Carolina Oooupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
1550 Gadsden Street 
Post Office Box 995 
Columbia, SC 29202 

South Dakota 

South Dakota Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

South Dakota Department of Labor 

607 North 4th Street 

Box 1780 

Aberdeen. SD 57401 
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Teniteisee 

TennesBee Oacupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
512 CoFdell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

Texas 

Texsa Occupational Information Coordinating 

Committea 

TEC Building 

16th and Congress, Room fi26T 
Austin, TX 78778 

Trust Tarritoi^ 

Trust Terrltoi^ of the Pacific Islands 
Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

Office of Special Assistant/High 

Commissioner 

Capitol Hill 

Trust TerritoiT of the Pacific Islands 
Saipan, CM 96950 

Utah 

Utah Occupational Information Coordiiiating 
Committee 

140 Social Hall Avenue 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 

Vermont 

Vermont Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Department of Employment and Training 

8 Green Mountain Drive 

Post Office Box 488 

Montpelier, VT 05602 

Virginia 

Virginia Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Virginia Employment Commission 
Post Office Box 1358 
703 East Main Street 
Richmond, VA 23211 



Virgin Islands 

State Occupational Information Coordinating 

Committee 

Post Office Box 8359 

St Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands OOSOl 

Washington 

Washington Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
212 Maple Park. MS KG-11 
Olympia, WA 98fi04»5311 

West Virginia 

West Virginia Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
1600 1/2 W^hington Street. East 
Charlestonp WV 25311 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 

Governor's Employment and Training Office 

Post Office Box 7972 

Madison, WI 53707 

Wyoming 

Wyoming Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Occupational Information Program 
Herschler Building, 2nd Floor E^t 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 

National Crosswalk Service Center 

National Crosswalk Service Center 
523 E, 12th Street 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
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idueationai Laboratarits and Canttrs 



The following list of educational "labs and centers" has been compiled by the Council for Edu^ 
eational Development and Restarch (CEDaR): 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
Post Office Box 1348 
CharlestoTi, WV 25325 

Par West Laboratory for Educational 
Heaearch and Development 
1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco, CA 94108 

Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

4709 Belleview Avenue 
Kansas City, MO 64112 

The Network, Inc. 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 SW Sixth Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 

National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education 

The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Center for Eoucational Policy and 
Management 
College of Education 
University of Oregon 
i iugene, OR 97403 

Learning Research and Development Center 
University of Pittsburgh 
3989 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 

North Central Regional Educational 

Laboratory 

295 Emroy Avenue 

Elmhurst, IL 60126 



Restarch for Better Schools 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 

Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory 

211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 

Institute for Research on Educational Finance 

and Governanca 

CERAS Building 

School of Education 

Stanford University 

Stanford, CA 94805 

SWRL Educational Research and 

Development 

4665 Lampson Avenue 

Los Alamitos, CA 90720 

Research and Development Center for 

Teacher Education 

Education Annex 3.203 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, TX 78712 

Center for the Study of Evaluation 
UCLA Graduate School of Education 
145 Moore Hall 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
University of Wisconsin 
1025 West Johnston Street 
Madison, WI 53706 

Educational Technology Center (Harvard 
ETC) 

837 Gutman Library 
6 Appian Way 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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ERIC ClearinghousM 
Relevant to Labor Market 
Information and Counseling 

ERIC stands for the Educational Reiourcas Information Center, an information system in exis- 
tance since 1966 and currently sponsored by the National Institute of Education, within the U,S. 
Department of Education. 

ERIC is designed to provide users with ready access t/^ che literature dealing with education. 
It does this through a variety of pr^ucts and services (e.r.* data bues, computer searches, online 
access, document reproductions, etc.). 

Organfiationally ERIC c;onsfstsof a central government off ice, 16 subject-specialised clear* 
inghouses (collecting and analysing the literature and producing information products): a central 
editorial and computer facility (maintaining the data base and preparing the abstract journai): a 
central ERIC Document ^production Service (preparing microfiche and document reproduc- 
tions); and a commercial publisher (publishing the ERIC Thesaurus and other ERIC 
publications). 

The two specific ERIC clearinghouses that are most relevant to career and labor market 
information and counseling are as follows: 

ERIC/ Adult, Career, and Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

ERIC/Counseling and Personnel Services 
University of Michigan 
2108 School of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 
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Glossary of Terms 



Caraar Guidanoa Tarms 

The following eareer guidance terms are from an article by Susan Sears, "A Definition of 
Career Guidance Terms: A National Vocational Guidance Association Perspective," which 
appeared in The Vocational Guidance Quarterly (voL 31, no. 2, December 19i2, pp, 139442). See 
the article for additional terms, 

Oarttn The totality of work one does in his/her lifetime. 

Career Counseling^ A one-to-one or small group relationship between a client and a counselor 
with the goal of helping the client(s) integrate and apply an understending of self and the envi- 
ronment to make the moat appropriate career decisions and adjustments. 

Career ptvelopmanli The total constellation of psychological, sociological, educational, physi- 
cal, economic, and chance factors that combine to shape the career of any given individual over 
the life span. 

Career Development Theeriet: ThTOretical bMSs for understanding how individuals develop 
vocationally. These bases provide guidance specialists with the guidelines necessary for helping 
them solve problems, avoid blocks, and progress with efficiently and satisfaction. 

Career Guldsnoei Those activities and programs that ^sist individuals to assimilate and Inte- 
grate knowledge, experience, and appreciations related toi 

• Self-understanding, which includes a person-s relationship to his/her own characteristics 
and perceptions, and his/her relationship to others and the environment 

• Understanding of the work of society and those factors that affect its constant change, 
including worker attitudes and discipline. 

• Awareness of the part leisure time may play in a person's life* 

• Understanding of the necessity for and the multitude of factors to be considered in career 
planning. 

• Understanding of the information and skills necessary to achieve self-fulfillment in work 
and leisure. 

• Learning and applying the career decision-making process. 

Career Informatlenr Information related to the world of work that can be useful in the process 
of career development, including educational, occupational, and psychosocial information related 
to working, e,g., availability of training, the nature of the work, and status of workers in different 
occupations. 



Copyright 1982 American Asiociation for Counseling and Development ( A ACD). Reprintad with permission. No further 
reproduction is authorised without written permission of AACD. 
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Carter Pattoms: Those career behaviors that may be recognized as re^lar and predictable 
after study and examination of the individuaL These behaviors are the result of psyehoIogieaU 
physicalp situational, and societal factors that influence an indivlduari life. 

Computerised Guidance: The process by which a client becomes familiar with occupational 
and educational information through the expanded delivery system of a computer, 

DMlslon«Maklngi A process that is designed to assist persons in making personally satisfying 
decisions and that includes these components: (1) eKploration and clarification of personal values. 
(2) use of the data about self and the environment, and (3) study of the decision process and strate- 
gies. The process includes these steps: (1) recognize the need for a decision, (2) explore alternative 
choices, (3) predict the probable outcomes of each choice, (4) assign personal values to each choice. 
(5) determine the cost of each choice, (6) make a decision, (7) implement the decision, and (8) eval- 
uate the outcomes of the decision. 

^roup Carter Guldanee: The involvement of three or more persons In a counseling rela- 
tionship that focuses on the sharing and clarification of information that Is needed in career plan- 
ning. It usually involves a larger group than career counseling and the counselor provides consid- 
erable direction to the group. 

Interest: Indications of what an individual wants to do and/Dr reflections of what he/she con- 
siders satisfying. 

Job: A group of similar, paid, positions requiring some similar attributes in a single organiza- 
tion. Jobs are task-, outcome-, and organization-centered. 

Job Placement: The process of helping an individual locate a job, apply for It, obtain it, and 
make satisfactory initial adjustment to It, 

Leisurei Relatively self-determined activities and experiences that are available due to having 
discretionary income, time, and social behavior. This activity may be physical, intellectual, volun- 
teer, creative, or some combination of all four, 

Oeoupatlon: A group of similar jobs found in various organizations. Occupations are task-, 
economy-, and society-oriented, 

Oeeupatlonal Cluster: A classification of occupations into logically related groups on the basis 
of identical or similar elements. These logically related groups of occupations are termed 
"clusters." 

Oaeupatlonal Information: Information that is directly concerned with duties, requirements 
for entrance, conditions of work, rewards, patterns of advancement, and worker supply and 
demand in various occupations. 

Vocation: An occupation with commitment, distinguished primarily by its psychological as 
contrasted with its economic meaning. Vocations are task-, outcome-, and person-centered. 

Vooational Aptitude: Potentiality for achievement in a given type of occupation, usually indi- 
cated by performance in a test involving operations judged to be analogous to those basic to 
achievement in that type of occupation. 
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Vocational Dtvtlopmtnti Those processes and factors that aid or impede young people's aequi» 
iition of the values, knowledge, and skills that lead toeffeetive vocational behavior, 

yoMtional Dayeiopmoiit Tasksi Expectations of behaviors, related directly or indirectly to the 
world of work, which ioeiety expects its memberi to manifest at certain periods in their lives. 

Vooatlonal auldaiiM: The process of helping a person to develop and accept an integrated and 
adequate picture of him/herself and of his/her role In the world of work, to test this concept 
against reality, and to convert it into a reality, with satisfaction to him/herself and benefit to 
society (Super, 1961), This resulting current view of vocational guidance is self-concept oriented 
and focuses primarily on self=understanding and self^acceptance, to which can be related the 
occupational and educational alternatives available to the IndividuaL 

Voeatlonal Maturltyi The maturity of an indlvidual-s vocational behavior as indicated by the 
similarity between his/her behavior and that of the oldsst individuals in his/her vocational life 
stage. 

Vocational Rahabllltatlom The restoring or re-educating of Individuals to produetive work 
lives, 

^ Worki Conscious effort, other than that having as its primary purpose either coping or relaxa- 
tion, aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or for oneself and others. 



Labor Market Terms 

The sources of this list are the North Texas State University ICDM Inservice Workbook 
(1983), Harold Goldstein, consulting economist, and the Nsstional Occupational InformatiGn Coor- 
dinating Committee* 

Oyelleal Unemployment: Unemployment that arises from changes in the general level of bmU 
ness activity, 

Demographlei Number and characteristics of Individuals in the population or the labor force* 

DIslopattd or Dlsplaeod Workars: Workers who are laid off or dismissed due to structural 
changes in their industry or occupation, such as plant closing or relocation, increased competi- 
tion, automation, or market changes, 

employed Parsons: All those people in the civilian population who. In a particular week, did 
any work at all as paid employee, or as self-employed, or who worked at le^t 15 hours during the 
week as unpaid workers in a family business. Also includes those not working but only temporar- 
ily absent from usual jobs, due to Illness, vacation, or strike. 

Employars or FIrmsi Places of work recognized as legal or managerial entities, 

istabllshmanti Economic units that produce goods or services, such as a factory, mine, or 
store. The establfshment Is generally in a single physical location and Is engaged predominantly in 
one type of activity. Note that an establishment m^ or may not be the same as a flrm^ one firm 
may be composed of only one establishment, or many establishments. 

Friatlonal Unemploynianti The temporary jobleesnesa of those who have begun to look for work 
but are not yet employed. 
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Gragraphie Labor Marketi The g^graphic art as in which workers can generally change jobs 
without changing residenet, practically defined aa metropolitan areas, MSAi. cities, counties, etc. 

Industry: Industry categories classify work by the type of goods or services produced (e g 
accounting services or automobiles). 

Industry-OeQupatldn (l-O) Matrisi A tabulation of employment data crosi^classff ied by indue- 
try and c^cupation. arranged in a grid divided into rows and columns. It provides a model repre- 
senting the occupational employment staffing patterns of each Industry for one point in time. 

Internal Later Markatt A labor market within an individual organization or firm in which 
workers are hired from outside only in designated entry jobs and all other jobs are filled by pro* 
motion or transfer within the organisation. In such labor markets, wages are set and workers are 
allocated to Jobs by institutional rules more than by supply and demand forces. 

Jobi A position of employment; or, a group of similar, paid positions requiring some similar 
attributes in a single organization. 

Laber Markti: The marketplace through which the price and allocation of labor is established. 

Labor Marktt Information (LMI): Labor Market Information, although not having a commonly 
agreed upon definition, is considered to be that body of knowledge that describes and interprets 
the demographic and socio-economic activities related to labor market functions. 

Metropolitan Statlstloal Areas (MSAa)i Except for New England, a MSA is defined on a 
county basis. Each MSA must include a: ieast (1) one city with 50,000 or more inhabitants- or (2> a 
city with at least 25.000 inhabitants that, together with those contiguous places with population ^ 
densities of at least 1,000 per square mile, has a combined population of 50.000. 

Oeaupatlonal Damandi The number of jobs filled in a specific occupation plus the number of 
job vacaneies that exist in that occupation. 

Oeeupatlonal Informatloni Descriptive and quantitative information on the characteristics of 
occupations and jobs, such as demand and supply, the nature of the occupation, working condi- 
tions, personal requirements, licensing, certification and registration requirements, methods of 
entry and advancement, earnings, and employment profile, 

Oeeupatlonal Supply: The number of workers in a specific labor market employed in a spe- 
cific occupation, plus the number of unemployed persons qualified for and seeking work In that 
occupation, plus the number currently employed in other occupations who might seek work in this 
occupation under current or prospective labor market conditions, 

atruetural Unamploymenti Joblessness that results from a mismatch between the skills or 
locations of the unemployed and those of the jobs for which employers are seeking workers. It may 
result from changes in the kinds of workers needed by the economy, skill obsol^eence, geographic 
shifts of industries, or lack of training for the kinds of skills local employers require. 

Underemployed Persons: All those people who are working In Jobs below their skill level or 
txperienee or are working part-time while desiring full-time employment 

Unemployed Personal All those persons In the civilian population who. In any particular 
week, were not working but were actively liking and available for work. 
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Unempleyment Ratti The proportion of the labor force or of the civilian labor force that is 
unemployed. It is used as one indicator of the health of an area*s labor market economy. 

Unemployment rate - unemployment 

labor force 

Beginning in January 1988, the rate is calculated on the total labor force. Including the armed 
services. 
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ACRONYMS 



AACD Anierican Asiocfation for Counseling and Developnient 

AFL-CIO American Federation of Labor-Congress of Induitrial Organizations 

ASVAB Armed Service Vocational Aptitude Battery 

AVA American Vocational As^ciation 

BAT Bureau of Apprentieeship and Training 

BLS U.S* Bureau of Labor Statistics 

CBP County Business Patterni 

CDI Career Development Inventory 

CIDS Career rnformation Delivery System 

CIP Classification of Instructional Programs 

CMI Career Maturity Inventory 

CPS Current Population Survey 

CRC Career Resource Center 

DOD U.S. Department of Defense 

DOL U J, Department of Labor 

DOT Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

EEC Equal Employment Opportunity 

EEOC Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

ERIC Educational Resources Information Center 

ETA Employment and Training Administration 

GATB General Aptitude Test Battery 

GED General Education Development 

GOE Guide for Occupational Exploration 

ICDM Improved Career Decision Making 

I-O Industry-Occupation (matrix) 

LMI Labor Market Information 

MOS Military Occupational Specialti^ 

NCDA National Career Devtlopment Association (formerly National Vocational Guidance 
Association) 
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NCES National Centar for Edueational Statistlei 

NCRVE National Center for Research in Voeational Education 

NOICC National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

NVGA National Vocational Guidance Association (now National Career DeveloDment 
Association) 

OES Occupational Employment Statistics 

CIS Occupational Information System 

OJT On'theJob-Trainfng 

OOH Occupational Outlook Handbook 

OOQ Occupational Outlook Quarterly 

OVIS Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 

SDS Self-Directad Search 

SESA Stata Employment Security Agency 

SIC Standard Industrial Classification 

SMSA Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

SOC Standard Occupational ClMsificatlon 

SOICC State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee(i) 

SSDI Social Security Disability Income 

SVP Specific Vocational Preparation 

UI Unemployment Insurance 

USES U.S* Employmant Service 

VEDS Vocational Education Data Systems 

VIEW Vital Information on Education and Work 

VPO Vocational Preparation and Occupations 
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APPINDIX I 

ADDITIONAl. RESOURCiS 



Additional Rasouroas 



Here are a number of other resources with which you should be famil 



lar. 



Ayres, M.E. (1979, Summer). Counieling Hispanic Americans. Ocvupatiojial Outiook Quaiierlu 
25 (2). 8-8. 

Baxter, N. (1979, Fall). Disabled workers and the career counselor. Occupatfojial Outlook Qjrai- 
ffr//A^.i(8),3»lL 

Baxter, N. (1982. Winter). The joy of claasifying: A counselor's guide to taxonomies and cross» 
walks. Occupational Outlook Quarterly* ^6 {4), 13-20, 

Bhaerman, R.D. (1985). Planning for adult career counseling. Columbus: National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education. 

Bolles, (1978). The three bores of life, Berkeley, CA: Ten Speed Press. 

Bolles, R.N. (1982). What color in your parachute f Berkeley, CA: Ten Speed Press. 

Brandel. LW. (1982, December ). Puzzling your career: A sel^responsibility, sel^acceptance 
approach to career planning. The PerHonnel and Guidance Joumai 61 (4), 225-228. 

Career information resources in secondary schwis. (1982, August). A VA American Vocational 
AHHOciation, Guidance DiriHion: Special Edition, 9 (2). 

Clyde, J.S. (1979). Computerised careen information and guidance systems. Columbus: The 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University. 

Connelly, C., & Saxton, S. (1982). Hoiv to develop and use labor market information in local occupa- 
tmnal program planning. Sacramento, CA: California Occupational Information Coordinate 
ing Committee. 

Dillon, L. (1983). Tools of the trade: Slide-tape presentation workbook. Raleigh: North Carolina 
State University. 

Employment counselling materials (1984). Ottawa/Hull: Employment and Immigration Canada. 

A framework for developing an occupational information system. (1979). Washington, DC: National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. 

Fuqua, D.R., & Hartman, B.W. (W8S, September). Differential diagnosis and treatment of career 
indecision. 77/f Personnal and Guidame Journal, 62 (1), 27-29. 

Gordon, V.N. (1981, March). The undecided student: A developmental perspective The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, S9 (7), 133-189. 

Gysbers, N.C. (1982, June). Comprehensivt career guidance programs: Implications for counselor 
practice and education. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, SO (4), 
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Gysbers, N,C. (1988), Developing and ming an indfrMual career derelopment plan. Columbus: The 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University. 

Gyibers. N.C. & Associates, (1984). DeHigning careerH: CounHelina to en/iance education, work, and 
letHure. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers. 

Gy&bt,r% N.C. & Moore. E J. (1981), Improrfng guidance pmgramH. Englewood Cliffe, NJ- 
liantice-HalL 

Henlun, J„ Russell, R, & Koval, j, (1983, January). Spousal perceptions of midlife career change. 
The Permnnel and Guidance Journal, 61 (5), 287-291, 

Herr* E,L, (1981), The role of an occupational infoinnation ny^tem in career guidance and counHel- 
ing. Washington, DC: National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 

Herf, E.L, & Cramer, S, H, (1984). Career guidance and counHeiing through the life span: SyHtem- 
atic approacheH (2nd Ed.). Boston: Little. Brown and Company. 

Herr, E.L., & Pinson, N,M. (1982), Foundations for pol teg in guidance and counseiing. 
Washington, DC: American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Holland, J,L., et al, (1983). Dictionary of Holland^n occupational codeH. Palo Alto, CA: Consulting 
Psychologist Press. 

Hornak, J.. & Gillingham, B. (1980, December). Career indecision: A self-defeating behavior. The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 59 (4), 252-258. 

Keller, K.E., Biggs, D,A,. & Gysbers. N.C, (1982, February), Career counseling from a cognitive 
perspective. The Personnel and Guidajwe Jounial, 60(6), 367-371, 

Lewis. R,A.. & Gilhousen, M,R, (1981. January), Myths of career development: A cognitive 
approach to vocational counseling. The Permnnel and Guidance Journal, 59 (5), 796-799, 

Maxe, M.. & Cummings, R, (1982). How to select a computer-assisted career guidance system. 
Madison; Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center. University of Wisconsin. 

McDaniels, C, (1982), Leisure: Integrating a neglected component in life planning. Columbusi 
Author, The Ohio State University, 

National Occupational Information Coordinating Committ^a (1981. January), Occupational 
infomwtion system (OIS) handbook (Vol, 1). Washington, DC: Author. 

Paulson. N.A, (1981). Data needs and uses in the context of an occupational infoimation system: A 
review ^the literature. Washington, DC: National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee. 

Peavy, R.V.(1984). Counselling adults fyr decision-making. Ottawa/Hull: Employment and Immi- 
gration Canada, 

Pinkney. J.W, (1983, November), The Myers-Brlggs type rndicator as an alternative In carter 
counseling. The Personnel and Guidance Journal, 62 (8), 78-77. 
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Prediger, D. J. (ISSlJepteniber). Mapping (SKJCupations and interests: A graphic aid for vocational 
gUidan.^Lce research. Vocational Guidftrieme Quarterly, .io, 21-86. 

Salomone. P».R. (ISSUpril). Difficult eassa San career counseling II. The indecisive client. The 
PermnBiel and Quidanee Journal, 60{$)„ 496-600, 

Salomone. P—.R., & McKennon P. (1982. JanUM.ry). Difficult career counseling cases- 1. Unrealistic 
vocatiomal aspirations. The Permnnel an -el Guidance Journal, 60 (5), 288-286. 

Sears. S. (19ckS3. pecember). A definition of career guidance terms: A National Vocational Guid- 
ance A»sociaticn perspective. Voeati'onQm/ Guidance Quarterlu, tf/. 137-148. 

Starr. H.. et al. (1982), URmg labor market in^brmatlon hi vocational planning. Columbus- The 
Nationral Center for Research in Vocatio nal Education. The Ohio State University. 

Super^ D.B.^1980). Allfe-span. life-space approach to career development. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 76, 2mB9. 

Super. D.E.aC1983. May). Assessment in mre^r guidance: Toward truly developmental counseling. 
The per^sonnelmd Gill dance Jourtial, 01 (9), 555-662. 

Thonipsoii. J__ (1981, November). BLS Job Cro-ss-Classification System relates information from 
SIX SoUfB-ces. MoMy Lahor Rerieu; i04, ^0-44. 

U.S. DepartMient of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. (1980). Direetoru of national unions and 
ejmplcp^ aMSociatiom, 1S7B. Bulletin 207-©. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 



U.S. Departtanent of Labor. Employment and draining Administration. (1978). Career develop- 
ment Mmadule VofU.S.E.S. competemij'hmaHed emploumeni counsel ing training program. 
Waihin^ton. DC; U.S. Government Prjr.t-ing Office. 

U.S. Departii^ent of Labor. Employment and n-raining Administration. (1980). Career and lahor 
market IT -nformatm- Key to improved indmrri'dml declaion making. [Monograph], H N Drier 
and L.A_ Pfister(Eds.). Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

U.S. Departnnent of Labor, Employment and m-rainlng Administration. (1980). CounHeling ceriifi- 
caf/oji. &^oduleXIofU.S.E.S. competencn— based employment counseling training program 
Washing^ton. DC: U.S. Government PrjrJtKng Office. 

U.S. Departni^ent of Labor, Employment and H'raining Administration. (1980). Johs in the private 
sector^ U^e oflakrmarket information. [Ponograph]. M.R. Hughes, et al. (Eds.). Washing- 
ton, UC: XJ.S. Government Printing Offica. 

U.S. DepaHmaent of Labor. Employment and ETraining Administration. (1988). Improved career 
decision ^la^mfl. [Monograph]. A.L. Mois and A. Hailey (Eds.). Washington. DC: U.S. 
Governnment Pointing Office. 

U.S. Departfn«-ent of Labor, Employment and T"raining Administration & the National Labor 
MarMIraformatlon Training Institute, lr"orth Texas State University. (1984). Improved 
careerdtm^iRion m^ng through the tm of l^hor market information (4th ed.). Washington. DC: 
U.S. Government Printinff Office. 
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Welfel, E,R. (1982* September), The^evelopment of reflective judgement: ImpHcations for career 
counieling of college studentiu Tin* PerHonnvl and Guidanvv Journah 62 (1), 17-21. 

Wolfbein, S.L, (Ed.). (1975), Labor markvt informaihu for youths, Philadelphia: Temple Univer- 
sity Schoril of Business Administration. 
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